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kurz eon to the Reaven. 


WIR of Queen Amme, (witch; notwith- 
ſtanding thoſe happy times which ſucceeded, 
every Enghſhman may remember), thou mayſt 

poſſibly, gentle reader, have ſeen a certain venerable 
| who frequented the outſide of the palace of 
St James's, and who, by the gravity of his deport- 
ment and habit, was generally taken for a decayed 
gentleman of Spain. His ſtature was tall, his viſage 
bes 3 his wap ee olive, his- brows were black 

even, his eyes hollow, yet piercing, his noſe in- 
clined to 29 his beard neglected, and mixed 
All this contributed to [pred a folemn 

melancholy over his countenance. Pythagoras was 
not more ſilent, Pyrtho more motionleſs, nor Zeno 
more auſtere. His wig was as black and fmooth as 
the plumes of a — and hung as ſtraight as the hair 
bh ens x the tay 5 the water. His cloak fo 
completely covere whole perſon, that whether 
or no af pad ac og ocker kn (much leſs any linen) 
under it, I ſtiall not ſay: but his ford appeared a 
full yard behind him, and his manner of wearing it 


Was ſo ſtiff, that it ſeemed growyn to his thigh, - 


whole figure was ſo utterly unlike any thing of this 

world, that it was not Arai for any man to afk 

Nm "7008 without 2 himſelf firſte Thoſe 
Vor. Ul 1 A who 
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who never ſaw a Jeſuit, took him for one, and others 
believed him ſome high prieſt of the Jews. ity 
But under this macerated form was concealed a 
mind replete with ſcience, burning with a zeal of be- 
nefiting his fellow-creatures, and filled with an honeſt 
conſcious pride, mixed with a ſcorn of doing, or 
fuffering the leaſt thing beneath the dignity of a phi- 
loſopher. Accordingly he had a foul that would not 
let him accept of any offers of charity, at the ſame 
time that his body ſeemed but too much to require 
it. His lodging was in a ſmall chamber up four 
ir of ſtairs, where he regularly paid for what he 
© had when he ate or drank; and he was often obſer- 
ved wholly to abſtain from both. He declined _ 
ſpeaking to any one, except the Queen, or-her firſt 
miniſter, to whom he attempted to make ſome ap- 
plications; bat his real buſineſs or intentions were 
ut erly unknown to all men. Thus much is certain, 
that he was obnoxious to the Queen's miniſtry; who, 
either out of jealouſy or envy, had him ſpirited away, 
and carried abroad as a dangerous perſon, without any 
regard to the known laws of the kingdom. 
One day, as this . walking about 
dinner-time alone in the Mall, it happened that a 
manuſcript dropt from under his cloak, which my 
ſervant picked up, and brought to me. It was writ- 
ten in the Latin tongue, and contained many moſt 
profound ſecrets, in an unuſual turn of reaſoning and 
ſtyle. The firſt leaf was inſcribed with theſe words, 
Codicillus, ſeu liber memorialis, Martini . Scribleri. 
The book was of ſo wonderful a nature, that it is in- 
credible what a 1 conceived Fj 00 to 
be acquainted wich the author, who I clearly per- 
ceived. was ſome great philoſopher in diſguiſe. I ſe- 
veral times endeavoured to ſpeak. to him, which he 
ag often induſtriouſly avoided. | At length I found an 
opportunity (as he ſtood! under the piazza by the 
dancing · room in St James's) to acquaint him in the 
Latin tongue, that his manuſcript was fallen into my 
hands; and ſaying this, I preſented it to him, with 
great encomiums on che learned author. Herrupep 
4 | 17 4] 
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MARTINUS SCRIBLERUS. H 


he took me aſide, ſurveyed me over with a fixed at- 
tention, and, opening the claſps of the parchment 
cover, ſpoke (to my great ſurpriſe) in Engliſh, as 
follows. 5 | 

« Courteous ſtranger, whoever thou art, I em- 
« brace thee as my beſt friend; for either the ſtars 
and my art are deceitful, or the deſtined time is 
«© come which is to manifeſt Martinus Scriblerus to 
ce the world, and thou the perſon choſen by fate for 
« this taſk. What thou ſeeſt in me is a body ex- 
“ hauſted by the labours of the mind. Thave found 
ce in Dame Nature not indeed an unkind, but a very 
© coy miſtreſs. Watchful nights, anxious days, 
« ſlender meals, and endleſs labours, muſt be the lot 
© of all who purfue her through her labyrinths and 
% meanders. My firſt vital air I drew in this iſland, 
« (a ſoil fruitful of philoſophers), but my comple- 
« x10n is become aduſt, and my body arid, by viſit- 
« ing lands (as the poet has it) alis /ub /ole calentes. 
J have, through my whole life, paſſed under ſeve- 
« ral diſguiſes, and unknown names, to ſcreen my- 
tc ſelf from the envy and malice which mankind ex- 
e preſs agaiuſt thoſe who are poſſeſſed of the arcanum 
© mapnim. But at preſent I am forced to take 
« fſanctuary in the Britiſh court, to avoid the revenge 
« 'of a cruel Spaniard, who has purſued me al moſt 
te through the whole terraqueous globe. Being a- 
«©. bout four years ago in the city of Madrid in queſt 
of natural knowledge, I was informed of 4 
„ Who was marked with a pomegranate upon the 
« inſide of her right thigh, which bloſſomed, and, 
4% as it were, ſeemed to ripen in the due ſeaſon. 
«« Forthwith was I poſſeſſed with an inſatiable curio- 
« ſity to view this wonderful phænomenon. I felt 
«© the ardour of my paſſion increaſe as the ſeaſon ad- 
«© vanced, till, in the month of July, I could no 
« longer contain. I bribed her duenna, was admit- 
C ted to the bath, ſaw her undreſſed, and the won- 
% der diſplayed. This was ſoon after diſcovered by 
„the huſband, who finding ſome letters I had writ 
“ to the duenna, containing expreſſions of a doubt- 
Iv! Az — 
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«« ful meaning, ſuſpected me of a crime moſt alien 
from the purity of my thoughts. Incontinently L 
* left Madrid by the advice of friends; have been, 
«*« purſued, dogged, and waylaid through ſeveral na- 
tions, and even now ſcarce think myſelf ſecure 
«« within the ſacred walls of this palace. It has been 
my good fortune to have ſeen all the grand phæ- 
** nomena of nature, excepting an earthquake, which 
I waited for in Naples three years in vain ;z and 
now, by means of ſome Britiſh ſhip, (whoſe colours 
no Spaniard dare approach“), 1 urpatiently ex- 
«« pet a ſafe paſſage to Jamaica, for that benefit. 
To thee, my friend, whom fate has marked for 
my hiſtoriographer, I leave theſe my commenta- 
„ ries, and others of my works. No more — be 
faithful and impartial.” yi. 

te ſoon after performed bis promiſe, and left me 
the commentaries, giving me alſo further lights by 
many conferences; when he was unfortunately ſnatch- 
ed away (as I before related) by the jealouſy of the 
Queen's miniſtry, 114 2 by * 
Though I was thus to my eternal grief deprived of 
his converſation, he for ſome years continued his cor- 
reſpondence, and communicated to me many of his; 
projects for the beneſit of mankind... He ſent me 
1ome of his writings, and recommended to my care 
che recovery of others, ſtraggling about the world, 
and aſſumed by other men. The laſt time E heard 

from him was on occaſion of his ſtrictures on the 
Dunciad: ſince when, ſeveral years being elapſed, I 
have reaſon to believe this excellent perſon is either 
dead, or carried by his vehement thirſt of know- 
ledge into ſome remote, or perhaps undiſcovered re- 
gion of the world. In either caſe I think it a debt 
no longer to be delayed, to reveal what I know of 
this prodigy of ſcience, and to give the hiſtory of 
his life, and of his extenſive merits, to mankind; in 
which I dare promiſe the reader, that, whenever he 
begins to think any one chapter dull, the. ſtyle will 
be immediately changed in the next. | 
- 4 This markes the time when the introduction was written. 
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BOOK I. CHAP, I. 
07 the parentage and family of Scriblerus, how he was 
begot, what care was taken of him before he «was 
| born, and what prodigies attended his birth,, ' © 


IN the city of Munſter in Germany, lived a grave 
and learned gentleman, by profeſſion an anti- 
quary; who, among all his invaluable curioſi- 
ties, eſteemed none more highly than a ſkin of the 
— 1 12 ei . | + PE. 7 | 25 
Mr Pope, Dr Arbuthnot, and Dr Swift, projected to write a 


ſatire, in conjunction, on the abuſes of human learning ; and to 
make it the better received, they propoſed to do it in the manner 
of Cervantes _ original author of this ſpecies of fatire) under 
the hiftory of ſome feigned adventures, 'They had obſerved thoſe 
abuſes ſtill kept their ground again all that the ableſt and graveſt 
authors could ſay to diſcredit them; they, concluded therefore, 
the force of ridicule was wanting to quicken their diſgrace ; 
which was here in its place, when the-abuſes had been already 


detected by ſober reaſoning; and truth in no danger to ſuffer by 


the premature uſe of ſo powerful an inſtrument. But the ſepa- 
ration of Mr Pope's friends, which ſoon after happened, with 
the death of one, and the infirmities of the other, put a final ſt 

to their project, when they had only drawn out an imperfe 
eſſay towards it, under the title of The firf# book of the memoirs of 
Scriblerus. | | | 72 
Polite letters never loſt more than in the defeat of this ſcheme, 
in which, each of this illuſtrious triumvirate would have found 
exerciſe for his own, peculiar talent; beſides conſtant employ- 
ment for that they all had in common, Dr Arbuthnot was ſkilled 
In every thing which related to ſcience; Mr Pope was a maſter. in 
the fine arts; and Dr Swift excelled in the knozwledge of the world. 
Wir they had all in equal meaſure, and this ſo large, as no age 
perhaps ever produced three men, to whom Nature had more 


bouatifully beſtowed it, or Art brought it to higher perfection. 
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true Pergam archment, which hung at the up- 
per- end IF his 0 hel On this Was — ' traced 
the ancient my ree of the Scribleri, with 1 their 
alliances and collateral relations, (among which were 
reckoned Albertus Magnus, Paracelſus Bombaſtus, 
and the famous ,Scaligers in- old tune. princes, of 
Verona), and dedueed even from the times of the 
elder Pliny to Cornelius Scnblerus ; for ſuch was the- 
name of this venerable perſonage, whoſe glory it 
was, that, by the fingular virtue of the women, 
not one had a head of a different caſt from his * 
m 
WL, —— nn a 7 of ga ular * whit not 
for that reaſon only he eſpouſed, but becauſe ſhe was 
undoubted —— either of the great Scriverius, 
or of Gaſpar Barthius. It happened on a time, the 
ſaid Gaſpar made a viſit to Scriverius at Harlem, 
taking with him a comely lady of his acquaintance, 
Who was ſkil ful in the Greek tongue, of whom the 
learned Scriverius became ſo enamoured, as to in- 
ebriate his friend, and be familiar with his miſtreſs. 
1 am not ignorant of what Columeſius * affirms, 
that the learned Barthius was not ſo overtaken, but 
he perceived it; and in revenge ſuffered this unfor- 
tunate gentlewoman to be drowned in the Rhine at 
her return. But Mrs Scriblerus (the iflue of that 
amour) was a living proof of the falſehood of this. 
report. Dr Cornelius was farther induced to his 
marriage, from the certain information that the afore- 
faid lady, the mother of his wife, was related to 
Cardan on the father's. fide, and to Aldrovandus. 
on the mother's: beſides which, her anceftors had 
becn profeſſors of or ns aſtrology, or, chemiſtry, 
in German univerſities,” from generation to | genera- 
1100. * 
Wich this. fair ee had our Potts; lived 
ma | comfortable d on rout ten Pee but this 


3 'Colomelns cle this from Ita Vols.” in his ae 
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dur ſober and orderly pair, without any natural in- 
firmity, and with a conſtant and frequent compliance 
to the chief duty of conjugal life, were yet unha 2 
in that Heaven had not bleſſed them with arr 
This was the utmoſt grief to the good man; 
ly conſidering what exact precautions and — 
he had uſed to procure that bleſſing: for he never 
had cohabitation with his ſpouſe,” but he pondered. 
on the rules of the ancients, for the generation of 
children of wit. He ordered his diet according to- 
che preſcription. of Galen, confining himſelf and his 
wife for almoſt the whole firſt year bs goat's milk and 
honey *. It unfortunately befel her, when ſhe was 
about four months gone with ckild, to long for ſome- 
what, which chat author inveighs againſt as prejudi- 
cial to the underſtanding of the infant. This her 

huſband thought fit to 47 her, affirming, it was 
better to be childleſs, than to become the parent of a 
fool. His wife miſcarried; bat as the abortion 
proved only a female fetus, he comforted himſelf, 
that, had it arrived to perfection, it would not have 
anſwered his account; his heart being wholly fixed 
upon the learned ſex. However he diſdained not to- 
treaſure up the embryo in a vial, ——_— the curioſi- 
ties of his family. 

Having diſcovered that Galen 's preſcription could 
not determine the ſex, he forthwith — himſelf 
to Ariſtotle. Accordingly he with-held the nuptial 
embrace when the wind was in any point of the 
ſouth; this author + aſſerting,” that the groſſneſs and 
moiſture of the ſoutherly winds occaſion the procrea- 
tion of females, and not of males. But he redoubled 
his diligence when the wind was at welt ; a wind on 
which that great philoſopher. beſtowed the enco- 
miums of fattener of the earth, breath of the Elyſian 
fields, and other glorious elogies. For our learned 
man was n 0 e. 5 


OGdlen, lib, ae eibis bon ox wall fie, cap, 3. | 
7 Ariſtotle, ſect. 14. prob, 5. 3 1 
which 
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which animals are produced, are aninalcula [read 
formed, and received in with the air. 
Under theſe regulations, his wife, to bis anexpreſ- 
le joy, grew pregnant a ſecond: time; and (what 
Was no-ſmall addition to bis h pineſs) he juſt then 
came to the poſſeſſion of — derable eſtate by the 
death of her uncle, a wealthy Jew, who reſided at 
London. This made it neceſſary for him to take a 
Journey to England;; nor would the care of his po- 
ſterity let him ſuffer his wife to remain, behind him. 
During the voyage, he was perpetually taken up on 
the one hand, how ta employ. his great riches ; and 
on the other, how | to educate his child. He had 
Already determine to ſet apart ſeveral annual ſums 
for the recovery of manuſeripts, the effoſſion of coins, 
the procuring of nummies, and for all thoſe curious 
diſcoveries, by which he hoped to become (as himſelf 
was wont to ſay) a ſecond Peireſkius f. He had 
already chalked out all poſſible ſchemes for the im- 
ꝓrovement of a male child, yet was fo far prepared 
for the worſt that could happen, that, before the nine 
months were expired, he had compoſed two treatiſes 
of education; the one he called, "4 daughter's mir- 
rour, and the other, A ſon's monitor. | 
This is all we can find relating to Martinus, while 
he was in his mother's womb, excepting that he was 
entertained there with a concert of muſic once in 
| twenty-four honrs, according to the cuſtom of the 
Magi: and that on a particular day t, he yas, ob- 
ſerved to leap. and kick nei, which, was on 


t, * Religion. of nature, ſe. + 6.48. The ſeriouſneſs , 
with which this ſtrange opinion, on 43 myſterious a point, is ad- 

vanced, very well deſerved this ſtroke of ridicule; 

1 There was a great deal ern pedantry and curioſity in 

that great man's character.. 

. 1. Ramfay's Cyrus. It was with: judgment, that the anthors 

ch e rather to ridicule th e modern. relatot of this ridiculous prac- 
tick, thah the ancients from whenee'he took ith + as it is a ſure 
inſtance of folly, when amongſt the many excellent things which 
may be lea d from * fad A * writer only 
A out their abſurditie. N 
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the firſt of April, the birth-day of the great Bafiliug 


Thb eck f this, and eve: eding fadt 
The. truth of this, and every precedin „may 
be depended upon, being taken literalls from = 
memoirs. But 1 muſt be ſo ingenuous as to-own, that 
the accounts are not ſo certain of the exact time and 
place of his birth. As to the firſt, he had the com- 
mon frailty of old men, to conceal his age: as to 
the ſecond, I only remember to have heard him fay, 
that he firſt ſaw the light in St Giles's panſh. | But, 
in the inveſtigation of this point Fortune hath favour- 
ed our diligence. For one day as I was paſling by 
the Seven Dials, I overheard a diſpute concernin 
the place of nativity of a great aſtrologer, which 
each man alleged to have been in his own ſtreet. 
The circumſtances of the time, and the deſcription of 
the perſon, made me imagine it might be that uni- 
verſal genius whoſe life 1 am writing. I returned 
home, and having maturely conſidered their ſeveral. 
arguments, which I faund to be of equal weight, 1 
weted my curioſity. with this natural concluſion, 
that he was born in ſome. paint common to all the 
ſeven ſtreets; which muſt be that on which the co+ 
lumn is now erected. And it is with infinite pleaſure 
that I ſince find, my conjecture confirmed, by the fol» 
lowing paſſage in the codicil to Mr Neale's will. 


IT appoint my executors 7 engrave the fallowing in- 
ſeription on the column in the centre of the ſeven ſtreets 
| LOC, NAT..INCLYT. PHILOS, MAR. SCR. 

But Mr Neale's order was never performed; becauſe 
the executors durſt not adminiſter. 

Nor was the birth of this great man unattended 
with prodigies: he himſelf has often told me, that. 
on the night before he was born, Mrs Scriblerus 
dreamed ſhe was brought to bed of a huge iat hun, 
out of which iſſued ſeveral large ſtreams of ink, as 
it had been a fountain, This dream was by her 
Der hulband. 


& 


: 
| 
1 
ö 


ee el Donat, + Plats, Lucan, &e;” | + 


rove a very voluminous writer. Likewiſe a crab- 
ree * "that had been hitherto barren, appeared on a 
fadden laden with a vaſt quantity of crabs. This 
fign alſo the old gentleman imagined to be a prog- 
noſtic of the acuteneſs of his wit. A great ſwarm 
waſps + played round his cradle without hurting 
kim, but were very troubleſome to all in the room 
beſides. This ſeemed a certain preſage of the effects 
of his ſatire. A dunghill was ſeen within the ſpace 
of one night to be covered all over with nuſbroomt. 
This ſome interpreted to promiſe the infant great fer- 
ity of fancy, but no long duration to his works ; 
t the father was of another opinion. 
But what was of all moſt wonderful, was a thin 
that ſeemed a monſtrous foal, which juſt then drop- 
d'throngh the ſky-light, near his wife's apartment. 
d a large body, two little diſproportioned wings, 
z prodigious tail, but no head. As its colour was 
white, he took it at firſt fight for a ſwan, and was 


| concluding his ſon would be a poet; but, on a nearer 


view, he perceived it to be ſpeckled with black, in 
the form of letters, and that it was indeed a paper- 
Kite which had broke its leaſh i of 

the wind. His back was armed with the art military, 
his belly was filled with phyſic, his wings were the 
wings of Quarles and Withers, the ſeveral nodes of 
his voluminous tail were diverſified with ſeveral 
branches of ſcience; where the Doctor beheld with 
reat joy a knot of logic, a knot of metaphyſic, a 
kack caſuiſlry, a khot of polemical e and 
Jacob 


a knot of common law, with a lantern of 


Behmen. #013: 215725, dong E A | 
There went a report in the family, that, as ſoon 
as he was born, he uttered the voice of nine ſeveral 
animals: he' cried like a calf, bleated like a ſheep, 
chattered like a magpie, grunted like ae neighed 
like a foal, croaked like a faven, mewed like a cat, 
nie een 1 it 
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gabbled like a gooſe, and brayed like an aſs. And 
the next morning he was found playing in hs beg 
with two owls! which came down the chimney. Hi 
father greatly rejoĩced at all theſe ſigns, which be- 


tokened the variety of his eloquence, and the extent 
of his learning; but he was more particularly pleaſed 
with the laſt, as it nearly reſembled what happened 
at the birth of Homer. 3 


DD rte 3 3 - 18 
C N * 


wane flared e 
The ſpeech of | Cornelius over. his ſan at the hour of 
i Werten his birth. TL 1 21 f 
O ſooner was the cry of the infant heard, but 
the old gentleman ruſhed into the room, and 
ſoatching it in his arms, examined every limb with 
attention; He was infinitely pleaſed to find, that the 
child had the wart of Cicero, the wry neck of Alex- 
ander, knots upon his legs like Marius, and one of 
them ſhorter than the other like Ageſilaus. The good 
Cornelius alſo hoped he would come to ſtammer like 
Demoſthenes, in order to be as egen: and in 
time arrive at many other defects of famous men. 
He held the child ſo long, that the midwife, groum 
out of all patience, ſnatched it from his arms, in, or- 
der to ſwaddle it. Swaddle him !? quoth he, far 
be it from me to ſubmit to ſuch a pernicious cu- 
4 ſtom! Is not my ſon a man? and is not man the 
lord of the univerſe? Is it thus you uſe this mo- 
« narch at bis firſt arrival in his dominions, to ma- 
«+ nacle and ſhagkle him hand and foot ? Is this what 
you call to be fręe: born? If you have no regard to 
his natural liberty, at leaſt have ſome to his na- 
'+ tural faculties. Behold with what agility he ſpread- 
% eth his toes, and moveth them with as Nan 
<« riety as his fingers! a power, which, in the ſmal! 


„vide Euſtath. in Ody@, I. 12, ex Alex, Paphio,, et Les. 
| circle 


Allat, de patr, Hom, p, 4. 
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« circle of a year, may be totally aboliſhed b 
«© enormous confinement of ſhoes and ſtockings. Hi 
* ears (which other animals turn with great advan- 
4e tage towards the ſonorous object) may, by the mi- 
ns... x; wh of ſome accurſed nurſe, for ever he flat and 
0 immoveable. Not ſo the ancients, they could 
«© move them at pleaſure, and accordingly are often 
« deſcribed arre&is auribus.” What a devil,” 
oth the midwife, ©* would you have your ſon move 
his ears like a drill?“ “ Yes, fool,” (ſaid he), 
„ why ſhould he not have the peteaion of a drill, 
* or-of any other animal?“ Scriblerus, who 
lay all this while fretting at her huſband's diſcourſe, 
at laſt broke out to this purpoſe : '** My dear, I have 
* had many diſputes with you _ this ſubject be- 
« fore I was a month gone: we but one child, 
« and cannot afford to throw him away 1 expe- 
we. * inves; I will have my boy bred up like other 
tlemen; 'at home, and always under my own 
« eye.” All the goſſips, with one voice, cried, Ay, 
ay; but Cornelius broke out in this manner. What! 
% bred at home! Have I taken all this pains for a 
< creature that is to lead the inglorious life of a cab- 
<< bage, to ſuck the nutritious juices from the ſpot 
% where he was firſt planted 7 No; to perambulate 
ve this terraqueous globe is too ſmall a range; were 
1 it permitted, he ſhould at leaſt malce the tour of 
„ the wholy ſyſtem of the ſun.” Let other mortals 
* -pore upon maps, and ſwallow the legends of lyin ng 
<< travellers, "the ſon of Cornelius ſhall —4 his 
% own legs his compaſſes; with theſe he ſhall mea- 
4 ſure continents,” iſlands, capes, bays, ſtraits, and 
e iſthmus's: he ſhall himſelf take the altitude of the 
bus r en mountains, from the 15 of Derby to the 
eak of Teneriff: when he has viſited the top of 


15 s, Imaus, Caucaſus, and the famous Ararat, 
<< where Noah's ark firſt moored, he may take a 
« flight view of the ſnowy Riphæans; nor would I 
ec have him neglect Athos an Olymp renowned 

880 . fire will 
« deſerve 
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es deſerve a more particular attention: I will there- 

fore have him obſerve with great care Veſuvius, 
Etna, the burning mountain of Java, but chiefly 

« Hecla the greateſt rarity in the northern regions. 
«« Then he may likewiſe contemplate the wonders of 
«© the Mephitic cave. When he has dived into the 

„ bowels of the earth, and ſurveyed the works of 
„ nature under ground, and inſtructed himſelf fully 

© in the nature of volcanoes, earthquakes, thunders, 
<< tempeſts, and hurricanes, I hope he will bleſs the 
«. world with a more exact ſurvey of the deſerts of 
« Arabia and Tartary, than as yet we are able to 

„ obtain. Then will I have him croſs the ſeven 
„ oulfs, meaſure the currents in the fifteen famous: 
cc ſtraits, and ſearch for thoſe fountains of freſh wa- 
ter that are at the bottom of the ocean. At 
theſe laſt words Mrs Scriblerus fell into a trembling : 
the deſcription of this terrible ſcene made too violent 
an impreſſion upon a woman in her condition, and 
threw her into a ſtrong hyſteric fit; which might have 
proved dangerous, if Cornelius had not been puſhed: 
out of the room by the united force of the women. 


CHAP. III. 


Shewing what befel the Doctor's ſor and his ſhield, 
on the day of the chriſtening. 


HE day of the chriſtening being come, and 
the houſe filled with 2 e levity of 

whoſe converſation ſuited but ill with the gravity of 
Dr Cornelius, he cal about how to paſs this day 
more agreeably to his character; that is to ſay, not 
without ſome profrable conference, nor wholly with - 
out obſervance of ſome ancient cuſtom. 1 
He remembered to have read in Theocritus, that 
the cradle of Hercules was a ſhield; and being poſ- 
ſeſſed of an antique buc4/er which he held as a moſt 
ineſtimable relic, he determined to have the infant 
laid therein, and in that manner brought into the 
Vor. III. 78 ſtudy, 
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ſtudy, to be ſhewn to certain learned men of his ac- | 


quaintance. | 
The regard he had for this ſhield, had cauſed him 
formerly to compile a difſertation concerning it“, 
proving from the ſeveral properties, and particu- 
rly the colour of the ruſt, the exact chronology 
thereof. | 
With this treatiſe, and a moderate ſupper, he pro- 
poſed to entertain his gueſts ; though he had alſo 
another deſign, to have their aſſiſtance in the calcu- 
lation of his ſon's nativity. | 
He therefore took the buckler out of a caſe, (in I 
which he always kept it, leſt it might contract any 
modern ruſt), and intruſted it to his houſe-maid, with 2? 
orders, that when the company was come, ſhe ſhould | 
lay the child carefully in it, covered with a-mantle 
of blue ſatin. . En 
The gueſts were no ſooner ſeated, but they entered 
into a warm debate about the zriclinium and the 
manner of decubitus of the ancients, which Cornelius 
broke off in this manner | 2 
This day, my friends, I purpoſe to exhibit my 
«+ ſon before you; a child not wholly unworthy of 
4 inſpeCtion, as he is deicended from a race of vir- 
% tuoſi, Let the phyſiognomiſts examine his fea- 
* tures ; let the chirographiſts behold: bis palm; 
«* but above all let us conſult for the calculation of 
«© his nativity, To this end, as the child is not vul- 
« gar, I will not preſent him unto you in a vulgar 
% manner. He ſhall be cradled in my ancient ſhield, 
«© ſo famous through the univerſities of Europe. You 
« all know how I purchaſed that invaluable piece of 
< antiquity at the great (though indeed inadequate) 
* expenſe of all the plate of our family, how happily 
«« carried it off, and kow triumphantly I tranſported 
it hither, to the inexpreſſible grief of all Germany. 
Happy in every circumſtance, but that it broke 
6 the heart of the great Melchior Infipidus!” 


* Sce the diſ.rtation on Dr Woodward's ſhield, 
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Here he ſtopped his ſpeech, upon ſight of the maid, 
who entered the room with the child. He took it 
in his arms, and proceeded. | | 

« Behold then my child, but firſt behold the 
«« ſhield : Behold this ruſt, —or rather let me call it 
«« this precious ærugo, — behold this beautiful var- 
„ niſh of time, —this venerable verdure of ſo many 
$6. ACS mon 

In ſpeaking theſe words, he ſlowly lifted up the 
mantle which covered it, inch by inch; but at every 
inch he uncovered, his cheeks grew -paler, his hand 
trembled, his nerves failed, till, on fight of the whole, 
the tremor became univerſal. The ſhield and the 
infant both dropt to the ground ; and he had only 
ſtrength enough to cry out, O God! my ſhield, 
„ my ſhield!” | 

The'truth was, the maid (extremely concerned for 
the reputation of her own cleanlineſs, and her young 
maſter's honour) had ſcoured it as clean as her and- 
ions “. | | ; W 

Cornelius ſunk back on a chair, the gueſts ſtood 
aſtoniſhed, the infant ſquauled, the maid ran in, 
ſnatched it up again in her arms, flew into her mi- 
ftreſs's room, and told what had happened. Down 
ſtairs in an inſtant hurried all the goſhps, where they 
found the Doctor in a trance. Hungary water, 
hartſhorn, and the confuſed noiſe of ſhrill voices, at 
length awakened him: when opening his eyes, he 
ſaw the ſhield in the hands of the houſe-maid. 
«« O woman! woman !” he cried, (and ſnatched it 
violently from her), „was it to thy ignorance that 
© this relic owes its ruin? where, where is the bear 
« tiful cruſt that covered thee ſo long? where thoſe 
* traces of time, and fingers as it were of antiquiiy? 
«© where all thoſe beautiful obſcurities, the cauſe of 
«© much delightful diſputation, where doubt and cu- 
„ riolity went hand in hand, and eternally exerciſed 


#* Pocr Vadius, long with learned ſpl:en devour'd, 
Can tafte no pleaſure fence bis ſhield wwas ſcour'd, 
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** the ſpeculations of the learned? all this the rude 
% touch of an ignorant woman hath done away! 
The curious prominence at the belly of that figure, 
«© which ſome taking for the caſpis of a ſword, de- 
*© nominated a Roman ſoldier ; others accounting 
* the in/fignia wirilia, pronounced to be one of the 
„% A termini; behold the hath cleaned if in like 
% ſhameful ſort, and ſhewn to be the head of a nail. 
„OO my ſhield') my ſhield! well may I ſay with Ho- 
* race, nor bene relicta parmulg.” _ 


The goflips, not at all inquiring into the cauſe of 


his forrow, only aſked if the child had no hurt? and 
cried, Come, come, all is well; what has the wo- 
% man done but her duty? a tight cleanly wench I 
« warrant her; what a ſtir a man makes about a 
* bafin, that an hour ago, before this labour was be- 


4 ftowed upon it, a country-barber would not have 


« hung at his ſnop door. A ban! (cried an- 
other), „no ſuch matter; tis nothing but a paltry. 
„old ſconce, with the nozle broke off.” The 
learned gentlemen, who till now had ſtood ſpeechleſs, 
hereupon looking narrowly on the ſhield, declared 
their aſſent to this latter opinion; and defired Cor- 
nelius to be comforted, aſſuring him it was a /conce,. 
and no other. But this, inftead of comforting, threw 


the Doctor into ſuch a violent fit of paſſion, that he 
was carried off groaning and ſpeechleſs to bed; where, 


being quite ſpent, he fell into a kind of ſlumber. 


nA RN. 


Of the ſuftion and nutrition of the great Scriblerus in- | 
his infancy, and of the firſt rudiments of his learning. 


8 ſoon as Cornelius awaked, he raiſed himſelf. 


on his elbow, and caſting his eye on Mrs Scrt- 


blerus, ſpoke as follows. Wiſely was it faid by 


Homer, that in the cellar of Jupiter are tuo bar- 
«« rels, the one of good, the other of evi}, which he 


never beſtows on mortals ſeparately, but conſtantly. 
6. mingles. 
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« mingles them together. Thus at the ſame time 
„ hath Heaven bleſſed me with the birth of a ſor, 
« and afflicted me with the ſcouring of my ſhield. 
«© Yet let us not repine at his diſpenſations, who 
„ gives, and who takes away; but rather join in 
«« prayer, that the ruſt of antiquity which he hath 

CP pleaſed to fake from my ſhield, may be added 
„to my ſon; and that ſo much of it as it is my 
«© purpoſe he ſhall contract in his education, may ne- 
«© yer be deſtroyed by any modern poliſhing.” 

He could no longer bear the fight of the ſhield, 
but ordered it ſhould be removed for ever from his 
eyes. It was not long after purchaſed by Dr Wood- 
ward, who, by the aſſiſtance of Mr Kemp, incruſted 
it with a new ruſt, and is the ſame whereof a cut 
hath been ingraved, and exhibited to the great con- 
tentation of the learned. | | 

Cornelius now began to regulate the ſuction of his 
child. Seldom did there paſs a day without diſputes 
between him and the mother, or the nurſe, concern- 


ing the nature of aliment. The poor woman never 
dined but he denied her ſome dith or other, which he 


_ judged prejudicial to her milk. One day ſhe had a 


longing deſire to a piece of beef; and as ſhe ſtretch- 
ed her hand towards it, the old gentleman drew it 
away, and ſpoke to this effect. Hadſt thou read 
„ the ancients, O nurſe, thou wouldſt prefer the 
« welfare of the infant which thou nouriſheſt, to the 
«© indulging of an irregular and voracious appetite. 
«© Beef, it is true, may confer a robuſtneſs on the 
limbs of my ſon, but will hebetate and clog his 
« intelleftuals.,” While he ſpoke this, the nurſe 
looked upon him with much anger, and now and 
then caſt a wiſhful eye upon the beef. « Paſſion” 


(contined the Doctor, ſtill holding the diſh) ** throws 
„ the mind into too violent a fermentation ; it is a 
<6 Kind of fever of the ſoul; or, as Horace exprefles 
* It, a ſhort madneſs, Conſider, woman, that this 
«© day's ſuction of my fon may cauſe him to imbibe 
many ungovernable paſſions, and, in a manner, 

B 3 6 ſpoil 
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* ſpoil him for the temper of a philoſopher. Ro- 
<< mulus, by ſacking a wolf, became of a fierce and! 
* ſavage diſpoſition ; and were I to breed ſome 
Ottoman emperor, or founder of a military com- 
** monwealth, perhaps | might indulge thee in this 
« carnivorous appetite. What, interrupted the 


nurſe, beef ſpoil the underſtanding ? that's fine in- 
deed— how then could our parſon preach as he does 
upon beef, and pudding too, if you go to that? Don't. 
tell me of your ancients; had not yeu almoſt killed: 
the poor babe with a diſh of dæmonial black broth ? 
—— Lacedzmonian black broth,thou wouldit ſay,” 
frephed Cornelius); but I cannot allow the ſurfeit 
«< to have been occaſioned by that diet, fince it was: 
<< recommended by the divine Lycurgus. No, nurſe, 
thou mult certainly have eaten ſome meats of ill 
« digeſtion the day before, and that was the real 
ec cauſe of his- diſorder. Conſider, woman, the dif- 
ec ferent temperaments of different nations. What 
% makes the Engliſh phlegmatic and melancholy, 
«© hut beef? what renders the Welſh fo hot and cho- 
« ſeric, but cheeſe and leeks ? the French derive 
« their levity from their ſoups, frogs, and mufh- 
« rooms: IT would not tet my ſon dine like an Ita- 
„ Jian, left like an Italian he ſhould be jealous and 
« reyengeful: the warm and ſolid diet of Spain 
4 may be more beneficial, as it might endue him 
« with a profound gravity, but at the ſame time he 
& might ſuck in with their food their intolerable vice 
* of pride. 'Therefore, nurſe, in ſhort, I hold it requi- 
« ſite to deny you at preſent, not only beef, but 
4% likewiſe whatſoever any of thoſe nations eat.“ 
During this ſpeech, the nurſe remamed pouting and: 
marking her plate with the knife, nor would ſhe 
touch a bit during the whole dinner. This the old 
gentleman obſerving, ordered that the child, to a- 
void the riſk of imbibing ill humours, ſhould be kept 
from her breaſt all that day, and be fed with butter 
mixed with honey, according to a preſcription he 
had met with ſomewhere in Euſtatbius upon —_— 

This 
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This indeed gave the child a great looſeneſs; but he 
was not concerned at it, in the opinion that what- 
ever harm it might do his body, would be amply re- 
compenſed by the improvements of his underſtand- 
ing. But from thenceforth he inſiſted every day up- 
on a particular diet to be obſerved by the nurſe; 
under which having been long uneaſy, ſhe at laſt 
parted from the family, on his ordering her for din- 
ner the paps of a ſow with pigs; taking it as the 
higheſt indignity, and a direct inſult upon her ſex 
and calling. 
Four years of young Martin's life paſſed away in 
fquabbles of this nature. Mrs Scriblerus conſidered, 
it was now time to inſtruct him in the fundamentals 
of religion, and to that end took no ſmall pains in 
teaching him his catechiſm. But Cornelius looked 
upon this as a tedious way of inſtruction, and there- 
fore employed his head to find out more pleaſing me- 
thods, the better to induce him to be fond of learn- 
ing. He would frequently carry him to the pupper- 
Soo of the creation of the world, where the child, 
with exceeding delight, gained a notion of the hiſto- 
ry of the Bible. His firſt rudiments in profane hi- 
ſtory were acquired by ſeeing of raree-frows, where: 
he was brought acquainted with all the princes of 
Europe. In ſhort, the old gentleman fo contrived it, 
to make every thing contribute te the improvement 
of his knowledge, even to his very dreſs, He in- 
vented for him a geographical ſuit of-cloaths, which 
might give him ſome hints of that ſcience, and like- 
wiſe ſome knowledge of the commerce of different 
nations. He had a French hat with an African fea- 
ther, Holland ſhirts and Flanders lace, Engliſh cloth 
lined with Indian filk ; his gloves were Italian, and 
his ſhoes were Spaniſh. He was made to obſerve 
this, and daily catechized thereupon, which his fa- 
ther was wont to call travelling at home. He never 
gave him a fig or an orange, but he obliged him to 
give an account from what country it came. In na- 
tural hiſtory he was much afſiſted by his in 
| g- 
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fign-pots, infomuch that he hath often confeſſed he 
owed to them the knowledge of many creatures 
which he never found ſince in any author, ſuch as 
white lions, golden dragons, &c. He once thought 
the ſame of green men, but had ſince found them 
mentioned by Kercherus, and verified in the hiſtory 
of William of Newbury “. | 

His diſpoſition to the mathematics was diſcovered 
very early, by his drawing parallel lines f on his 
bread and butter, and interſecting them at equal an- 
gles, ſo as to form the whole ſuperficies into ſquares. 
Bur in the midſt of all theſe improvements, a ſtop 
was put to his learning the alphabet ; nor would he 
let him proceed to letter D, till he could truly and 
diſtinctly pronounce C in the ancient manner, at 
which the child unhappily boggled for near three 
months. He was alſo obliged to delay his learning 
to avrzrte, having turned away the writing-maſter, 
becauſe he knew nothing of Fabius's waxen tables. 

Cornelius having read, and ſeriouſly weighed the 
methods by which the famous Montaigne was edu- 
cated , and reſolving in ſome degree to exceed them, 
reſolved he ſhould ſpeak and learn nothing but the 
learned languages, and eſpecially the Greek; in 
which he conſtantly ate and drank, according to Ho- 
mer. But what moſt conduced to his eaſy attainment 
of this language, was his love of gingerbread ; 
which his — obſerving, cauſed it to be ſtamped 
with the letters of the Greek alphabet; and the 
child the very firſt day ate as far as /o:a. By his 
Particular application to this language above the reft, 
he attained fo great a proficiency therein, that Gro- 


Gul. Neubrig. book 1. chap, 27. | 
+ Pafcal's life — Locke of educat, e. There are ſome 
extravagant lies told of the excellent Paſcal's amazing genius for 
mathematics in his early youth; and ſome trifitag direRions gi- 
ven for the introduction to the elements of ſcience, in Mr Locke's 
book of education, | 
1 Who was taught Latin in his nurſe's arms, and not ſuffered 
to hear a word of his mother-tongue till he could ſpeak the other 
perfectly. | 
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novius ingenuoully confeſſes he durſt not confer witk 
this child in Greek at eight years old“; and at four- 
teen he compoſed a tragedy in the ſame language, as 


the younger Pliny + had done before him. 


He learned the Oriental languages of Erpenius, 
who reſided ſome time with his father for that pur- 
poſe. He had ſo early a reliſh for the Eaſtern way of. 
writing, that even at this time he compoſed (in imi- 
tation of it) the thouſand and one Arabian tales, and. 
alſo the Perſian talss, which have been fince tranſ- 
lated into ſeveral languages, and lately into our own. 
with particular elegance, by Mr Ambroſe Phihps. 
In this work of his childhood he was not a little af- 
ſiſted by the hiſtorical traditions of his zurſe. 


CHAP. v. 
A diſſertation upon playthings.. 


2 follow the inſtructions of Cornelius Scri- 
; lerus concerning the plays and playthings to 
be uled by his fon Marin. NT col * 
* Play was invented by the Lydians as a remedy 
s againſt hunger. Sophocles ſays of Palamedes, that 
* he invented dice to ſerve ſometimes inſtead of a 
© dinner. It is therefore wiſely contrived by nature, 
that children, as they have the keeneſt appetites, 
are moſt addicted to plays. From the ſame cauſe, 


< and from the unprejudiced and incorrupt fimpli- 


city of their minds it proceeds, that the plays of 


the ancient children are preſerved zaore entire than 


any other of their cuſtoms f. In this 3 
«6 wo 


“ So Montaigne ſays of his Latin— George Pucanan et Mar 


Antoine Murer, mes precepteurs domeſtiques, mont dir fouvent que javois 
ce language en mon enfance ſi preſt et fi @ main gu ili craignoient à 


m acciſter. Somme, nous nous latinizames tant, qu'il en regorgea 


Jufque d nos willages tout autour, eu il y a encores, et ont pris pied par 
Vage, plufieurs appellations Latines artiſans et Faul. 6. 2 

1 Plin. epiſt. lib. 7. 8 . . 
Dr Arbuthnot uſed to ſay, that notwithſtanding all the 
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« would recommend to all who have any concern in 


my ſon's education, that they deviate not in the 


« leaft from the primitive and ſimple antiquity. 


„To ſpeak firſt of the a while, as it is the firſt of 


<< all playthings: I will have it exactly to corre- 
% fpond with the ancient Hula, and accordingly to 
be compoſed ſeptem paribus disjun#a eicutis. 

« FI heartily with a diligent ſearch may be made 
after the true crepitaculum or ratthe of the ancients, 
« for that (as Archytas Tarentinus was of opinion) 
kept the children from breaking earthen ware. 
„The China cups in theſe days are not at all the 
„ fafer for the modern rattles; which is an evident 
% proof how far their crepitacula exceeded ours. 

* L would not have Martin as yet to ſcourge a op, 
« till I am better informed whether the rrochus which 
« was recommended by Cato be really our preſent 
« top, or rather the hoop which the boys drive with 
„a flick. Neither cro/5 and pile, nor ducks and drakes 
are quite ſo ancient as handy-dandy, though Ma- 
* crobius and St Auguftine take notice of the firſt, 

« and Minutius Felix deſcribes the latter; but han- 
% dy-dandy is mentioned by Ariſtotle, Plato, and 
« Ariftophanes, | ] 

% The play which the Italians call o#ague, and the 
„French mourre, is extremely ancient; it was played 
« at by Hymen and Cupid at the marriage of Pſyche, 
« and termed by the Latins, dipitis micare. | 
„ Julius Pollux deſcribes the omil/a or chuck-far- 
«« thing; though ſome will have our modern ch4c#- 
« farthing to Ve nearer the aphetinda of the ancients. 


He alſo mentions the ba/ilinda, or king I am; and 


% myinda, or hoopers-hide. - 

«« But the chy:rinda deſcribed by the ſame author 
« is certainly not our boz-cockle; for that was by 
« pinching, and not by ſtriking ; though there are 


boaſts of the ſafe conveyance of tradition, it wes no where pre - 
ſerved. pure and uncorrupt but among children; whoſe games 
and plays are delivered down invariably from one genzra.ton to 

another. | 
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<< good authors who affirm the rathapygri/mus to be 
<< yet nearer the modern hot-cockles. My fon Martin 
„ may uſe either of them indifterently, they being 
« equally antique. 

& Building of houſes, and riding upon flicks, have 
e been uſed by children in all ages, edificare caſas, 
« equitare in arundine longa. Yet I much doubt 
«© whether the riding upon ſticks did not come into 
< uſe after the age of the Centaurs. 

„There is one play which ſhews the gravity of 
«© ancient education, called the acinetinda, in which 
children contended who could longeſt and fell. 
« This we have ſuffered to periſh entirely ; and, if 
I might be allowed to gueſs, it was certainly firſt 
« Joſt amorg the French. | | 

« I will permit my ſon to play at apodidaſcinda, 
&« which can be no other than our puſs in à corner. 

* Julius Pollux in his ninth book ſpeaks of the 
* melolonthe, or the kite ; but I queſtion whether the 
« kite of antiquity was the ſame with ours : and 
e though the egTvyoxoTies Or quail- fighting, is what 
« 15 moſt taken notice of, they had doubtleſs cock- 
* matches allo, as is evident from certain ancient 
* gems and relievo's. 

In a word, let my ſon Martin diſport himſelf at 


« any game truly antique, except one, which was 


«« invented by a people among the Thracians, who 
% hung up one of their companions in a rope, and 
« gave him a knife to cut himſelf down; which if 
«© he failed in, he was ſuffered to hang till he was 
dead; and this was only reckoned a ſort of joke. 
I am utterly againſt this, as barbarous and cruel. 
I cannot conclude without taking notice of the 


beauty of the Greek names, — etymologies 


*« acquaint us with the nature of the ſports; and 
how infinitely, both in ſenſe and ſound, they excel 
« our barbarous names of plays.” | 

Notwithſtanding the foregoing injunctions of Dr 
Cornelius, he yet 1 to allow the child 
the uſe of ſome few modern playthings; ſuch as 
34: 797 might 
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might prove of any benefit to his mind, by inſtilling 
an early notion of the ſctences. For example, he 
found that marbles taught him perciſſion and the /aws 
of motion ; nut-crackers, the uſe of the /eaver ; ſwing- 
Ang on the ends of a board, the balance; bortle-ſcrews, 
the vice; whirligigs, the axis and peritrochia; bird- 
cages, the pully ; and tops, the centrifugal motion. 
Others of his ſports were further carried to 1m- 
rove his tender ſoul even in virtue and morality, 
We ſhall only inſtance one of the moſt uſeful and in- 
ſtructive, —— teaches at once two noble 
virtues, patience and conſtancy; the firſt in adherin 
to the purſuit of one end, the latter in bearing a dig 
appointment. | 
Beſides all theſe, he taught him as a diverſion, an 
odd and ſecret manner of flealing, according to the 
cuſtom of the Lacedæmonians; wherein he ſucceeded 
Jo well, that he practiſed it to the day of his death. 


% c 


CHAP. VI. 


Of the gymnaſtics, in what exerciſes Martinus aw. 
educated; ſomething concerning muſic, and what 
ort of a man his uncle was. 


OR was Cornelius leſs careful in adhering to 
the rules of the pureſt antiquity, in relation 
to the exerciſes of his fon, He was ſtript, powdered, 
and anointed, but not conſtantly bathed, which oc- 
caſioned many heavy complaints of the laundreſs a- 
bout dirtying his linen. When he played at quoits, 
he was allowed his breeches and ftockings ; becauſe 
the diſcoboli (as Cornelius well knew) were naked 
to the middle only. The mother often contended 
for modern ſports, and common cuſtoms; but this 
was his conſtant reply, ** Let a daughter be the care 
«© of her mother, but the education of a ſon ſhould 

*< be the delight of his father.” 
It was about this time he heard, to his exceeding 
content, that the h pat of the ancients was * | 
, ue 
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uſe in Cornwall, and known there by the name of 
hurling. He was ſenſible the common foot-ball was 
a very imperfect imitation of that exerciſe ; _ and 
thought it neceſſary to ſend Martin into the weſt, to 
be initiated in that truly ancient and manly part of 
the gymnaſtics, The poor boy was ſo unfortunate as 
to return with a broken leg. This Cornelius looked 
upon but as a ſlight ailment, and promiſed his mo- 
ther he would inſtantly cure it. He ſlit a green reed, 
and caſt the knife upward, then tying the two parts 
of the reed to the disjoined place, pronounced theſe 
words, Dares, daries, aftataries, diſſunapiter, huat, 
Banat, huat, iſta, piſta, ſiſta, domi abo, damnauſtra *. 
But finding, to his no ſmall aſtoniſhment, that this 
had no effect, in five days he condeſcended to have 


it ſet by a modern ſurgeon. 


Mrs Scriblerus, to prevent him from expoſing her 
ſon to the like dangerous exerciſes for the future, 
propoſed to ſend for a dancing -maſter, and to have 
him taught the minuet and rigadoon. Dancing“ 
{quoth Cornelius) “I much approve, for Socrates 
& ſaid, the beſt dancers were the beſt warriors ; but 
© not thoſe ſpecies of dancing which you mention: 
© they are certainly corruptions of the comic and 
* ſatiric dance, which were utterly diſliked by the 
“ ſounder ancients. Martin ſhall learn the tragic 
* dance only; and TI will ſend all over Europe, till L 
find an antiquary able to inſtruA him in the ſaltatio 
* Pyrrhica, Scaliger , from whom my fon is line- 
_ ally deſcended, boaſts to have performed this war- 
like dance in the preſence of the Emperor, to the 
4 pom admiration of all Germany, What would 
«© he ſay, could he look down and ſee one of his po- 


* r = nat. lib. 7400 fine. Carmen contra luxata membra, 
rajus verba inſerere non equi erio aufm, quan a Catone pro- 
dita, Vid. Caton. de 33 4 - =o | Hy . 

＋ Scalig. poetic, lib. 1. c. 9. Hanc ſaltation:m Pyrrbicam, nos 
fate et diu, juſſu Boniſacii patrui, coram Divo Maximiliano, non fine 
ſtupore tolius Germaniæ, repræſentavimus. Quo tempore vox illa In- 
atorit, Hic puer aut thoratem pro pelle aut pro cunis habuit. 


Vor. III. + C 4 ſterity 
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« ſterity ſo ignorant, as not to know the leaſt ſtep of 
0 that noble kind of /altation 2”? 
The poor lady was at laſt inured to bear all theſe 
things with a laudable patience, till one day her huſ- 
band was ſeized with a new thought. He had met 
with a ſaying, that ( //zen, garter, and girdle are the 
« three impediments to the curſus. Therefore Pliny 
(Eb. 11. cap. 37.) ſays, that ſuch as excel in that ex- 
erciſe have their /þ/eex cauterized. My ſon” (quoth 
Cornelius) “runs but heavily; therefore I will have 
« this operation performed upon him immediately. 
«© Moreover it will cure that immoderate laughter to 
« which I perceive he is addicted: for laughter” (as 
the ſame author hath it, 76d.) © is canta by the 
4 bigneſs of the ſpleen.” This deſign was no ſooner 
hinted- to Mrs Scriblerus, but ſhe Pork into tears, 
wrung her hands, and inſtantly ſent to his brother 
Albertus, begging him, for the love of God, to make 
haſte to her haſband. Prog tn 

Albertus was a diſcreet man, ſober in his opinions, 
clear of pedantry, and knowing enough both in books 
and in the world, to preſerve a due regard for what- 
ever was uſeful or excellent, whether ancient or mo- 
dern : if he had not always the authority, he had at 
leaſt the art, to divert Cornelius from many extrava- 

ces, It was well he came ſpeedily, or Martin 

could not have boaſted the entire quota of his wi/tera. 
„What does it ſignify“ (quoth Albertus) © whether 
« my nephew excels in the curſus or not? Speed is 
« often a ſymptom of cowardice, witneſs hares and 
deer.“ “ Do not forget Achilles,” (quoth Cor- 
nelius), I know that running has been condemned 
« by the proud Spartans as uſeleſs in war; and yet 
ww Demoſthenes could lay, "Arzg 0 Pzvywy — ar 
% wexirryu ; a thought which the Englih Hudibras 


60 well rendered, 


For he that runs may fight again, 
Which he can never do that's flain. 


That's true” (quoth Albertus); * but pray conſider 
a « on 
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« on the other ſide that animals ſpleened grow ex- 
« tremely falacious, an experiment well known in 
« dogs.“ Cornelius was ſtruck with this, and re- 
plied gravely, „If it be ſo, Iwill defer the opera- 
« tion, for Lwill not increaſe the pay of my ſon's 
„ body at the expenſe of thoſe of his mind. Iam 
« indeed diſappointed in moſt of my projects, and 
« fear I muſt fr down at laſt contented with ſuch 
«© methods of education as modern barbarity affords. 
« Happy had it been for us all, had we lived in the 
« ape of Auguſtus! Then my ſon might have heard 
0 the philoſophers diſpute in the porticoes of the pa- 
« lxſtra, = at the ſame time formed his body and 
« his underſtanding.” It is true,“ (replied Al- 
berrus), „we have no exedra for the philoſophers, 
«« adjoining to our tennis-courts, but there are ale- 
« houſes where he will hear very notable argumen- 
% tations, Though we come not up to the ancients 
in the zragic-daxce, we excel them in the au, 
« or the art of zumbling. The ancients would have 
beat us at guoits, but not ſo much at the jaca- 
« Jum, or pitching the bar. The pugilatus + is in 
as great perfection in England as in old Rome, 
„ and the Corni/o-hug in the lufus f is equal to the 
« ovolutatoria of the ancients.” © You could not” 
(an{wered Cornelius) “have produced a more un- 
lucky inſtance of modern folly and barbarity than 
« what you ſay of the jacalum. The Cretans wiſely 
«« forbid their ſervants gymnaſtics, as well as arms ||, 
and yet your modern footmen exerciſe themſelves 
daily in the jaculum, at the corner of Hyde-park, 
© whilſt their enervated lords are lolling in their 
% chariots, (a ſpecies of vectitation ſeldom uſed a- 
„ mongſt the ancients except by old men).” Von 
« fay well,” (quoth Albertus), and we have ſeve- 
« ral other kinds of vectitation unknown to the 
* ancients; particularly flying chariots, where the 


Blackmore's eſſay on ſpleen. + Fiſty cus. f Wreſtling, 
|| Ariſtot, politic, lib, 2, cap. 3. "Ry : 
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„ people may have the benefit of this exerciſe at the | 5 


„ {mall expenſe of a farthing. But ſuppoſe (which 
«« I readily grant) that the ancients excelled us al- 
„ moſt in every thing, yet why this ſingularity ? 
«- your ſon muſt take up with ſuch maſters as the 
«« preſent age affords; we have dancing-maſters, 
« writing-maſters, and muſic-maſters.” He: 

The bare mention of mufic threw Cornelius into a 
paſſion, | © How can you digniſy* (quoth he) «© this 
% modern fiddling with the name of wc 74 Will any 
« of your beſt hautboys encounter a wolf now-a-days 
«« with no other arms but their inſtruments, as did 
that ancient piper Pythocharis ? Have ever wild 
«« boars, elephants, deer, dolphins, whales, or tur- 
* bots, ſhewed the leaſt emotion at the moſt elabo- 
« rate ſtrains of your modern ſcrapers, all which 


© have been, as it were, tamed and humanized by 


t ancient muſicians? Does not Ælian * tell us how 
« the Libyan mares were excited to horſmg by 


« muſic? (which ought in truth to be a caution to 


« modeſt women againſt frequenting operas; and 
& conſider, brother, you are brought to this dilemma, 


« either to give up the virtue of the ladies, or the 


« power of your muſic). Whkence proceeds the de- 
« generacy of our morals ? Is it not from the loſs 


« of ancient muſic, by which (ſays Ariſtotle). they 


« taught all the virtues ? Elſe might we turn New- 
« gate into a college of Dorian muſicians, who ſhould. 


*« teach moral virtues to. thoſe people, Whence- 


« comes it that our preſent diſeaſes are ſo ſtubborn ?- 
« whence is it that I daily deplore my ſciatical pains? 
« Alas! becaufe we have loſt their true cure, by the 


% melody of the pipe. All this was well known to 


«& the ancients, as Theophraſtus + aſſures us, (whence 
« Czlius t calls it loca dolentia decantare) ; only in- 
% deed ſome {mall remains of this {kill are preſerved 
in the cure of the tarantula. Did not Pythagoras 
Allan hiſt. animal. lib. 11. cap, 18. and lib, 12. cap. 44. 
＋ Athenæus, lib. 14. a Ki 
1 Lib, de ſanitate tuenda, cap. 2. 
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« ſtop a company of drunken bullies from ſtorming 
« a civil houſe, by changing the ſtrain of the pipe to 
« the ſober ſpondæus *? and yet your modern muſi- 
« cians want art to defend their windows from com- 
* mon nickers. It is well known, that when the 
„ Lacedæmonian mob were up, they — ſent 
4 for a Leſbian muſician to appeaſe them, they 
immediately grew calm as ſoon as they heard Ter- 
„ pander ſing +: yet I don't believe that the pope's 
© whole band of muſic, though the beſt of this age, 
© could keep his Holineſs's image from being burnt 
* on a fifth of November.” Nor would Terpan- 
« der himſeH” (replied Albertus) at Billingſgate, 


% nor Timotheus at Hockley in the Hole have any 


© manner of effect, nor both of them together —— 
„ Horneck 1 to common civility.” “ That's a groſs 
« miſtake,” (ſaid Cornelius very warmly) ; “and to 
% prove it ſo, I have here a ſmall lyra of my own, 
« framed, ftrung, and tuned after the ancient man- 
„ner. I can play ſome fragments of Leſbian tunes, 
% and I wiſh 1 were to try them upon the moſt paſ- 
1 fionate creatures alive.” © You never had a better 
4 opportunity,” (ſays Albertus), for yonder are 
„ two apple-women ſcolding, and juſt ready to un- 
* coif one another.” With that Cornelius undreſſed 
as he was, . ora into his balcony, his lyra in his 
hand, in his 

down to his ancles, a ſtocking upon his head, an 
waiſtcoat of murrey-coloured ſatin upon his body: 
he touched his lyra with a very unuſual ſort of an 
harpegiatura; nor were his hopes fruſtrated. The 
odd equipage, the uncouth inſtrument, the ſtrange- 
neſs of the man, and of the muſic, drew the ears 
and eyes of the whole mob that were got about the 
two female champions, and at laſt the combatants 
themſelves. 'They all approached the balcony, in as 


„ Quintilian, lib. . cap 10. - + Suidas in Timotheo,, _ 
4 Horneck, a ſcurrilous ſcribbler, who wrote « weekly paper, 
called, The High German deffor, | 
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cloſe” attention as Orpheus's firſt audience of cattle, 
or that of an Italian opera, when ſome favourite air 
is juſt awakened. This ſudden effect of his muſic 


_ encouraged him mightily, and it was obſerved he ne- 
ver touched his lyre in ſuch a truly chromatic and 


enharmonic manner as upon that occaſion. The 
mob laughed, ſang, jumped, danced, and uſed many 


odd geſtures, all which he judged to be cauſed by 


the various ſtrains and modulations. © Mark” (quoth 
he) „in this, the power of the Ionian ; in that, you 
* ſee the effect of the Zolian.” But in a little time 
they began to grow ribtous, and threw: ſtones. Cor- 
nelius then withdrew,. but with the greateſt air of 
triumph in the world. Brother,” (faid he), do 
* you obſerve I have mixed unawares too much of 


the Phrygian ; I might change it to the Lydian, 


and foften their riotous tempers. But it is enough. 
*« Learn from this ſample to ſpeak with veneration 
<«< of: ancient muſic. - If this lyre in my unſkilfut 
% hands can perform ſuch wonders, what muſt it not 
have done in thoſe of a Timotheus or a Terpan- 
% der? Having ſaid this, he retired with the utmoſt 
exultation in himſelf, and contempt of his brother; 
and, it is ſaid, behaved that night with ſuch unuſual 
haughtineſs to his family, that they all had reaſon to 
wiſh for ſome ancient tibicen to calm his temper. 

| '5 rin een ei a bk 


| . Rhetoric, logic, and metaphyſics. 
F Ornelius having fas hath been ſaid) many ways 


" 


been diſappointed in his attempts of improving 


the bodily' forces of his fon, thought: it now high 
time to apply to the culture of his internal faculties. 
He judged it proper, in the firſt place, to inſtruct him 
in rhetoric. But herein we ſhall not need to give the 
reader any account of his wonderful progreſs, ſince 
it is already known to the learned world by his trea- 
tiſe on this ſubject; I mean the admirable diſcourſe 
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Weg) Badu, which he wrote at this time, but conceal- 
ed from his father, knowing his extreme partiality 
for the ancients; / It lay by him concealed,. and per- 
haps forgot among the great multiplicity of other 
writings, till, about the year 1727, he ſent it us to 


be printed, with many additional examples drawn 


from the excellent live poets of this preſent age. We 
proceed therefore to /ogic and metaphyſics. 


The wiſe Cornelius was convinced, that theſe be- 


ing polemical arts, could no more be learned alone, 
than feneing or cudgel- playing. He thought 3t 
therefore neceſſary: to look out for ſome youth of 


pregnant parts, to be a ſort of humble companion to 
his ſon in thoſe ſtudies. His good fortune directed 
him to one of the moſt ſingular endowments, whoſe 


name was Conradus Crambe, who by the father's 
fide was related to the Crouches of Cambridge, and 
his mother was couſin to Mr Swan, gameſter and 
punſter of the city of London. So that from both 
parents he drew a natural diſpoſition to ſport himſelſ 
with auorde, Which, as they are ſaid to be the coun- 
ters of wiſe men, and ready money of fools, Crambe 
had great ſtore of caſh of the latter ſort. Happy 
Martin in ſuch a parent, and ſuch: a companion 
What might not he achieve in arts and ſciences! 

Here | muſt premiſe a general obſervation of great 
benefit to mankind, That there are many people who 
have the uſe only of one operation of the intellect, 
though, like ſhort-fighted men, they can hardly diſ- 
cover it themſelves: they can form ingle appreben- 


ions *, but have neither of the other two faculties, 


the judicium or diſcurſus. Now, as it is wiſely or- 
dered, that people deprived of one ſenſe have the o- 
thers in more perfection, ſuch people will form ſingle 
ideas with a great deal of vivacity; and. happy were 


* When a learned friend once urged to our author the autho- 
rity of a famous 6iftionary-maker againſt the Latinity of the ex- 


preſhon, amor publicus, which he had uſed in an inſcription, he re- 


plied, that he would allow a dictionary- maker to underftand.a 
ungle word, but not two words put together, | 


It 
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it indeed if they would confine themſelves to ſuch, 
without forming 7udicia, much leſs argumentations. 
Cornelius quickly diſcovered, that theſe two laſt 
operations of the intellect were very weak in Martin, 
and almoſt totally extinguiſhed in Crambe; however 
he uſed to ſay, that rules of logic are ſpectacles to a 
purblind underſtanding, and therefore he reſolved to 
proceed with his two pupils. | 
Martin's underſtanding was ſo totally immerſed in 
ſenſible objetts, that he demanded examples from ma- 
terial things of the abſtracted ideas of logic. As for 
Crambe, he contented himſelf with the words, and 
when he could but form ſome conceit upon them, 
was fully ſatisſied. Thus Crambe would tell his in- 
ſtructor, that all men were not Angular; that indivi- 
duality could hardly be predicated of any man, for 
it was commonly ſaid, that a man 7s not the ſame he 
evas ;' that madmen are beſide them/elves, and drun- 
ken men come to themſelves; Which ſhows, that few 7 
men have that moſt valuable logical endowment, in- 
dividuality*. Cornelius told Martin, that a ſnoul 
der of mutton- was an individual ; which Crambe de- 
nied, for he had ſeen it cut into commons. That's 
true, (quoth the tutor), but you never ſaw it cut into 
ſhoulders of mutton. If it could, (quoth Crambe), 
it would be the moſt lovely individual of the univer- 
fity. When he was told, a /ub/ance was that which 
was /ubje# to accidents; then ſoldiers (quoth Crambe) 
are the moſt ſubſtantial people in the world. Neither 
would he allow it to be a good definition of accident, 
that it could be pre/ext or ab/ent without the deſtruc- 
tion of the ſubject; ſince there are a great many ac- 
| Fut if it be poſſible for the ſame man to have diſtinct in- 
1 e communicable conſciouſneſs at different times, it is without, 
doubt the fame man would at different times make different 
« perſons, Which we ſee is the ſenſe of mankind in not pu- 
* niſhing the madman for the ſober man's actions, nor the ſober 
< man for what the madman did, thereby making them two 
«* perſons; which is ſomewhat explained by our way of ſpeaking 
«cn Engliſh, when they ſay ſuch an one is not himſelf, or is beſides 
hy bimfelf.”” Locle r eſſay on hum. underſt. book 2. ch. 27. * 
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cidents that deſtroy the ſubje&, as burning does a 
houſe, and death a man, But as to that, Cornelius 
informed him, that there was a zatural death, and a 
hogical death; that though a man after his natural 
death was not capable of the leaſt pariſn- oſſice, yet 
he might ſtill keep his ſtall amongſt the logal predi- 
caments. an wad 19 a PRES 
Cornelius was forced to give Martin ſenfible ima- 
Thus calling up the coachman, he aſked him 
what he had ſeen in the bear-garden.? The man an- 
ſwered, he ſaw two men fight a prize; one was a fair 
man, a ſerjeant in the guards; the other black, a 
butcher ; the ſerjeant had red breeches, the butcher: 
blue; they fought upon a ſtage about four o'clock, 
and the ſerjeant wounded the butcher in the leg. 
„ Mark“ (quoth Cornelius) how the fellow runs 
„ through the prædicaments. Men, /utfantia; 
„ two, guantitas ; fair and black, gualitas ; ſerjeant 
and butcher, rs/atis ;; wounded: the other, acbio & 
* paſſio; fighting, ſitus; Rage, ubi; 'two' o'clock, 
% quando; blue and red breeches, habitus.” At the 
fame time he warned Martin, that what. he now learn 
ed as a logician, he muſt forget as a natural philoſo- 
pher; that though he now taught them that acci- 
cents inhered in the ſubject, they would find in time 
there was no ſuch thing; and that colour, taſte, 
ſmell, heat, and cold, were not in.the things, but on- 
Iy phantaſms of our brains. He was forced to let 
them into this ſecret; for Martin could not conceive 
how a habit of dancing inhered in a dancing- maſter, 
when he did not dance; nay, he would demand the 
characteriſties of relations. Crambe uſed to help 
him out by telling him, a cuckold, a loſing gameſter, 
a. man that had not dined, a young heir that was kept 
ſhort by his father, might be all known by their 
countenance; that, in this laſt caſe, the paternity and 
filiation leave very ſenſible impreſſions in the relatum 
and correlatum. The greateſt difficulty was when 
they came to the tenth predicament, Crambe af- 


firmed, that his hkabizus was more a ſubſtance than he 
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was ; for his cloaths could better ſubſiſt without him, 
than he without his cloaths. . 
Martin ſuppoſed an uni verſal man to be like a 
knight of a ſhire, or a burgeſs of a corporation, that 
repreſented à great many individuals. His father 
aſked him, if he could not frame the idea of an uni- 
verſal lord mayor? Martin told him, that, never ha- 
ving ſeen but one lord mayor, the idea of that lord 


mayor always returned to his mind ; that he had 


great Oy to abſtract a lord mayor from his fur 
wn, and gold chain ; nay, that the horſe he ſaw the 
lord mayor ride upon not a little diſturbed his 1ma- 
ination. On the other hand, Crambe, to ſhow him- 
If of a more penetrating genius, ſwore that he could 


frame a conception of a lord mayor not only without 


his horſe, | gown, and gold chain, but even without 
ſtature, feature, colour, hands, head, feet, or any 
body; which he ſuppoſed was the abſtract of a lord 
mayor. Cornelius told him that he was a lying ra- 
ſcal; that an aniwerſale was not the object of imagi- 
nation, and that there was no ſuch thing in reality, 
or à parte rei. But I can prove (quoth Crambe) that 
there are clyfters a parte rei, but clyſters are uni ver- 
Jales ; ergo. Thus I prove my minor. Quod aptum 
e&/t inefſe multis, is an univer/ale by deſinition: but 
every clyſter before it is adminiſtered has that quali- 
ty ; therefore every clyſter is an ani verſale. 

Fe alſo found fault with the advertiſements, that 
they were not ſtrict logical definitions. In an adver- 
tiſement of a dog ſtolen or ſtrayed, he faid it ought to 
begin thus, An irrational animal of the genus cani- 
zum, Ac. Cornelius told them, that though thoſe 
advertiſements were not framed aceording to the 
exact rules of logical definitions, being only de/crip- 
tions of things zumero differentibus, yet they contained 
a faint image of the prædicabilia, and were highly 
ſubſervient to the common purpoſes of life; often 
diſcovering things that were loft, both animate and 
inanimate. An Italian greyhound, of a mouſe colour, 
afwhite ſpeck in the neck, lame of one leg, belongs to 
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fuch a lady. Greyhound, genus; mouſe-coloured, &c. 
differentia ; lame of one leg, accidens ; belongs to ſuch 
a lady, proprium. | | 134.82 
Though I am afraid I have tranſgreſſed upon my 
reader's patience already, I cannot help taking notice 
of one thing more extraordinary than any yet men- 
tioned, which was Crambe's treatiſe of /yllogi/ms. 
He ſuppoſed that a philoſopher's brain was like a 
great foreſt, where ideas ranged like animals of ſeve- 
ral kinds : that thoſe ideas copulated and engender- 
ed concluſions; that when thoſe of different ſpecies 
copulate, they bring forth monſters or abſurdities ; 
that the major is the male, the 2zinor the female, which 
copulate by the middle term,_ and engender the con- 
cluſion. Hence they are called the præmiſſa, or pre- 
deceſſors of the concluſion; and it is properly ſaid by 
the logicians, quod pariant ſcientiam, opinionem, they 
beget ſcience, opinion, &c. Univerſal propoſitions 
are perſons of quality ; and therefore in logic they 
are faid to be of the firſt foure. * boy propoſitions 
are private perſons, and therefore placed in the third 
or laſt figure, or rank. From thoſe principles all the 


rules of ſyllogiſms naturally follow. 


J. That there are only three terms, neither more nor 
' leſs; for to a child there can be only one father 
and ove mother; on HH HET 
II. From univerſal premiſſes there follows an univer- 
fal concluſion ; as if one ſhould ſay, that perſons 
of quality always beget perſons of quality. 
III. From the N premiſſes follows only a ſin- 
aular concluſion, that is, if the parents be only 
nvate people, the iſſue muſt be ſo likewiſe, 
IV. From particular propoſitions nothing can be con- 
cluded, becauſe” the 7ndividaa waga are (like 
.  whoremaſters and common ſtrumpets) barten. 
V. There cannot be more in the concluſion than was 
in the premiſſes, that is, children can only in- 
herit from their parents, - 


VI, The 
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VI. The concluſion follows the weaker part, that is, 


children inherit the diſeaſes of their parents. 
VII. From two negatives nothing can be concluded, 
for from divorce or ſeparation there can come 
221 0 fle, ct ng | 85441 | 
VIII. The medium cannot enter the concluſion, that 
being logical inceſt. 
IX. An hypothetical propoſition is only a contract, 
or a promiſe of marriage; from ſuch therefore 
there can ſpring no real iſſui + - | 
X. When the premiſſes or parents are neceſſarily 
joined (or in law ful wedlock), the 44 8 law ful 
iſſue; but contingently joined, they beget ba- 
So much for the affirmative propoſitions; the ne- 
gative muſt be deferred to another occaſion, 


Crambe uſed to value himſelf upon this ſyſtem, 


from whence he ſaid one might ſee the propriety of 
the expreſſion, ſuch a one has a barren imagination; 
and how common is it for ſuch people to adopt con- 
cluſions that are not the fue. of their premiſſes? 
therefore as an abſurity is a nonſter, a falſity is a ba- 
ftard; and a true concluſion that followeth not from 
the premiſſes, may properly be ſaid to be adopted. 
But then, what is an enthymem ? (quoth Cornelius). 
Why, an enthymem (replied Crambe) is When the 
major is indeed married to the minor, but the mar- 
Wee 13 Aar! : 4 as baht 
ETAPHYSICS were a large field in which to exer- 
cife the weapons logic had put into their hands. Here 
Martin and Crambe uſed to engage like any prize- 
fighters, before their father, aut Kia other learned 
companions of the 8 And as prize- 
fighters will agree to lay aſide a buckler, or ſome 
ſuch. defenſive weapon, ſo would Crambe promiſe 
not to uſe, fimpliciter et ſecundum quid, provided Mar- 
tin would part with materialiter et formalitgr : but it 


* 


was found, that without the help of the defenſive ar- 


mour of thoſe diſtinctions, the arguments cut ſo Ops 
oy vp that 
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that they fetched blood at every ſtroke. Their 2he/cs 
were picked out of Suarez, Thomas Aquinas, and 
other learned writers on thoſe ſubjects. I ſhall give 
the reader a taſte of ſome of them, 


I. If the innate deſire of the knowledge of meta- 
phyſics was the cauſe of the fall of Adam. and 
the arbor Porphyriana, the tree of knowledge of 

ood and evil? affirmed. | 

IT. if tranſcendental goodneſs could be truly predi- 
cated of the devil? affirmed. | 


3 III. Whether one, or many be firſt ? or if one doth 
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not ſuppoſe the notion of many? Suarez. 

IV. If the deſire of news in mankind be appetitus 
innatus, not elicitus? affirmed. 

V. Whether there is in human underſtandings poten- 
tial falſities? afirmed. 3 | 

VI. Whether God loves a pofible angel better than 
an actually-exiſtent fly? denied. | | 

VII. If — paſs from one extreme to another 
without going through the middle? Azuinas. 

VIII. If angels know things more clearly in a morn- 
ing! Aquinas, 

IX. Whether every angel hears what one angel ſays 
to another? denied. Aquinas. Wd 

X. If temptation be proprium gaarto modo of the de- 
vil? denied, Aquinas. he 

XI. Whether one devil can illuminate another! 
Aquinas. | 

XII. if there would have been any females born in 
the ſtate of innocence ? Aquinas. 

XIII. If the creation was ſiniſned in ſix days, becauſe 
ſix is the moſt perfect number; or if fix be the 
moſt perfect number, becauſe the creation was 
finiſhed in ſix days? Aquinas. 

There were ſeveral others, of which in the courſe 
of the life of this learned perſon we may have 
. occaſion to treat; and one particularly that re- 

mains undecided to this day ; it was taken from 
the learned Suarez. r 
e XIV. An 
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XIV. An præter eſſe reale afualis effentie fit aliud 

eſſe neceſſarium guos res actualiter exiſtat ? In 

_ Engliſh thus. Whether beſides the real being 

of actual being, there be any other being ne- 
ceſlary to cauſe a thing to be:? 


This brings into my mind a project to baniſh me- 
taphyſics out of Spain, which it-was ſuppoſed might 
be effectuated by this method; that no body ſhould 
uſe any compound or decompound of the ſubſtantial 
yerbs but as they are read in the common conjuga- 
tions : for every body will allow, that if you debar a 
metaphyſician from ens, efentia, entitas, ſubſiſtentia, 
Sc. there is an end of him. 4 

Crambe regretted extremely, that /ab/?antial forms, 
a race of harmleſs beings which had laſted for many 

ears, and afforded a comfortable ſubſiſtence to many 
poor philoſophers, ſhould be now hunted down like 
ſo many wolves, without the poſſibility of a retreat. 
He conſidered, that it had gone much harder with 
them than with eſences, which had retired from 
the /chools into the apothecaries ſhops, where ſome of 
them had been advanced into the degree of guin- 
'teſſences. He thought there ſhould be a retreat for 
poor /ub/tantial forms, amongſt the gentlemen-uſhers 
at court; and that there were indeed /ub/tantial forms, 
ſuch as forms of prayer, and forms of government, 
without which the things themſelves coal? never long 
ſubſiſt. He alſo uſed to wonder that there was not a 
reward for ſuch as could find out a fourth figure in 
bogic, as well as for thoſe who ſhould diſcover the 


longitude. 
r e. 55 
ANATOMY. 
— : Je it is certain, had a moſt ſuperſtitious 
veneration for the ancients; and if they contra- 


Alicted each other, his reaſon was fo pliant and ductile, 
; that 
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that he was always of the opinion of the laſt he read, 
But he reckoned it a point of honour never to be 
vanquiſhed in a diſpute ; from which quality he ac- 
quired the title of the invincible doctor. While the 
profeſſor of anatomy was demonſtrating to his fon the 


| ſeveral kinds of inteſtines, Cornelius affirmed, that 


there were only two, the colon and the azchos, accor- 
ding to Hippocrates, who it was impoſſible could 
ever be miſtaken, It was in vain to aſſure him this 
error proceeded from want of accuracy in dividing 
the whole canal of the guts: Say what you pleaſe (he 
replied), this is both mine and Hippocrates's opinion. 


XZ You may with equal reaſon (anſwered the profeſſor) 


affirm, that a man's liver hath five lobes, and deny 
the circulation of the blood. Ocular demonſtration 
(ſaid Cornelius) ſeems to be on your ſide, yet I ſhall 
not give it up: ſhow me any viſcus of a human body, 
and I will bring you a monſter that differs from the 
common rule in the ſtructure of it. If Nature ſhews 
ſuch variety in the ſame age, why may ſhe not have 
extended it further in ſeveral ages? Produce me a 
a man now of the age of an antediluvian, of the 
ſtrength of Samſon, or the ſize of the giants. If in 
the whole, why not in parts of the body, may it not 
be poſſible the preſent generation of men may differ 
from the ancients? 'The moderns have perhaps 
lengthened the channel of the guts by gluttony, and 
diminiſhed the liver by hard Ainking Though it 
ſhall be demonſtrated that modern blood circulates, 
yet I will believe with Hippocrates, that the blocd 
of the ancients had a flux and reflux from the heart, 
like a tide, Confider how luxury hath introduced 
new diſeaſes, and with them not 1mprobably altered 
the whole courſe of the fluids. Conſider how the 
current of mighty rivers, nay, the very channels of 
the ocean are changed from what they were in an- 
cient days; and can we be ſo vain to imagine that 
the microcoſm of the human body alone is exempted 
from the fate of all things? I queſtion not but plau- 
ble conjectures may be made even as to the time 

D-2 When 
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when the blood firſt began to cireulate. Such dif- 
putes as theſe frequently perplexed the profeſſor to 
that degree, that he would now and then in a paſſion 
leave him in the middle of a lecture, as he did at this 
Kine, 
* There unfortunately happened ſoon after an un- 
uſual accident, which retarded the proſecution of the 
ſtudies of Martin, Having purchaſed the body of a 
male factor, he hired a room for its diſſection near the 
Peſt-fields in St Giles's, at a little ditance from T'y- 
burn road. Crambe (to whoſe care this body was 
committed) carried it thither about twelve o'clock at 
night in a hackney-coach, few houſekeepers being 
very willing to let their lodgings to ſuch kind of ope- 
rators. As he was ſoftly ſtalking up ſtairs in the 
dark, with the dead man in his arms, his burden had 
like to have flipped from him, which he (to fave from 
falling) raſped fo hard about the belly, that it forced 
the wing through the anus, with a noiſe exactly like 
the crepitus of a living man. Crambe (who did not 
comprehend how this part of the animal œconomy 
could remain in a dead man) was fo terrified, that he 
threw down the body, ran vp to his maſter, and had 
ſcarce breath to tell him what had happened, | Mar- 
tin with all his philoſophy could not prevail upon 
him to return to his poſt, — You may ſay what you 
pleaſe, (quoth Crambe), no man alive ever broke 
wand more naturally ; nay, he ſeemed to be mightily 
relieved by it.— The rolling of the corpſe down 
ſtairs made ſuch a noiſe that it awaked the whole 
houſe. The maid ſhrieked; the lardlady cried out, 
Thieves! but the landlord, in his ſhirt as he was, ta- 
king a candle in one hand, and a drawn ſword in the 
other, ventured out of the room. The maid with 
only a ſingle petticoat ran up fairs, but ſpurning at 
the dead body, fell upon it in a ſwoon. Now the 
landlord flood fil and liſtened, then he looked be- 
hind him, and ventured down in this manner, one 
ſtair after another, till he came where lay his maid, *? 
as dead, upon another corpſe unknown. The wife 
| ran 
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ran into the ſtreet, and cried out, Murder ! the watch. 
ran in, while Martin and Crambe, hearing all this. 
uproar, were coming down ſtairs. The watch ima- 
gined they were making their eſcape, ſeized them im- 
mediately, and carried them to a neighbouring ju- 
ſtice; where, upon ſearching them, — kind of 
knives and dreadful weapons were found upon them. 
The juſticesfirſt examined Crambe — What is your 
name? ſays the juſtice. I have acquired (quoth 
Crambe) no great name as yet; they call me Crambe 
or Crambo, no matter which, as to myſelf; though 
it may be ſome diſpute to poſterity.— What is 
yours and your maſter's profeſſion? It is our buſi- 
«© neſs to imbrue our hands in blood; we cut off the 
« heads, and pull out the hearts of thoſe that never 
« injured us; we rip up big-bellied women, and 
&« tear children limb from limb.“ Martin endea- 
voured to interrupt him; but the juſtice, bein 
ſtrangely aſtoniſhed with the frankneſs of Crambe's 
confeſſion, ordered him to proceed; upon which he 
made the following ſpeech. | 
« May it — your Worſhip, as touching the 
« body of this man, I can anſwer each head that my 
« accuſers allege againſt me, to a hair. They have 
* hitherto talked like numſculls without brains; 
but if your Worſhip will not only give ear, but re- 
60 gard me with a favourable eye, I will not be 
c“ brow-beaten by the ſupercilious looks of my ad- 
« yerſaries, who now ſtand cheek by jowl by your 
« Worſhip. I will prove to their faces, that their 
„ foul mouths have not opened their lips without a 
&« fallity ; though they have ſhowed their teeth as if 
te they would bite off my noſe. Now, Sir, that I 
* may fairly {lip my neck out of the collar, I beg 
« this matter may not be ſlightly ſkinned over. 
© Though I have no man here to back me, I will 
“ unboſom myſelf, ſince truth is on my fide, and 
« ſhall give them their bellies full, though they 
think they have me upon the hip. Whereas they 
« ſay I came into their lodgings with arms, and 
D. 3 „ murdered 
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* murdered this man without their privity, I de- 
« clare I had not the leaſt finger in it; and fince 
I am to ſtand upon my own legs, nothing of this 
e matter ſhall be left till T fet it upon a right foot. 
In the vein I am in, I cannot for my heart's blood 
and guts bear this uſage : I ſhall not fpare my 
« lungs to defend my good name: I was ever rec- 
« koned a good liver, and I think I have the bowels 
« of compaſſion. I aſk but jaftice, and from the 
« crown of my head to the ſole of my foot I ſhalt 
ever acknowledge myſelf your Worlhip's humble 
« ſervant.” | 

I be juſtice ſtared, the landlord and landlady lifted 
up their eyes, and Martin fretted, while Crambe 
talked in this rambling incoherent manner; till at 
length Martin begged to be heard. It was with great 
difficulty that the juſtice was convinced, till they 
fent for the finiſher of human laws, of whom the 


corpſe had been purchaſed; who looking near the 


left ear, knew his own work, and gave oath accor- 


dingly. _ | 

| No ſooner was Martin got home, but he fell into 
a paſſion at Crambe. What dæmon,“ he cned, 
«hath poſſeſſed thee, that thou wilt never forſake 
% that impertinent cuſtom of punning? Neither my 
«« counſel nor my example have thus miſled thee ; 
„thou governeſt thyſelf by moſt erroneous maxims.” 
Far from it (anſwers Crambe), my life is as orderly as 
my dictionary, for by my dictionary I order my life. 
J have made a calendar of radical words for all the 


ſeaſons, months, and days of the year: every day I 


am under the dominion of a certain word; but this 
day in 8 cannot be miffed, for I am go- 
yerned by one that rules all ſexes, ages, conditions, 
nay, all animals, rational and irrational, Who 1s 
not governed by the word e? Our noblemen and 
drunkards are pimp-led, phyficians and pulſes fee- 
led, their patients and oranges pil-led, a new-mar- 
ried man and an aſs are bride-led, an old married 
man and a pack-horſe ſad- led, cats and dice are ay 
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led, ſwine and nobility are ſty- led, a coquette and a 
tinder-box are ſpark-led, a lover and a blunderer are 
grove-led ; and, that I may not be tedious — Which 
thou art, (replied Martin, ftamping with his foot), 
which thou art, I ſay, beyond all human toleration; 
Such an unnatural, unaccountable, uncoherent, unin- 
telligible, unprofitable—There it is now ! (interrupted 
Crambe) this is your day for uns. Martin could bear 
no longer — however, compoſing his countenance, 
Come hither, he cried, there are five pounds ſeven- 
teen ſhillings and nine pence: thou haſt been with 
me eight months, three weeks, two days, and four 
hours, Poor Crambe, upon the receipt of his ſalary, 
fell into tears, flung the money upon the ground, 
and burſt forth in theſe words: — O Cicero, Cicero 
if to pun be a crime, tis a crime I have learned from 
thee : O Bias, Bias! if to pun be a crime, by thy 
example was I biaſed. Whereupon Martin (con- 
fidering that one of the greateſt of orators, and even 
a ſage of Greece had punned) heſitated, relented, 
and reinſtated Crambe in his ſervice. 


CHAP, IX. 


How Martinus became a great critic. 


T was a moſt peculiar talent in Martinus, to con- 

vert every trifle into a ſerious thing, either in the 
way of life, or in learning. This can no way be 
better exemplified than in the effect which the puns 
of Crambe had on the mind and ſtudies of Martinus. 
He conceived, that ſomewhat of a like talent to this 
of Crambe, of aſembling parallel ſounds, either /ylla- 
bles or words, might conduce to the emendation and 
correction of ancient authors, if applied to their works 
with the ſame diligence, and the ſame liberty. He re- 
ſolved to try firſt upon Virgil, Horace, and Terence; 
concluding, that, if the mf correct authors could 
be ſo ſerved with any reputation to the critic, the 
amendmeat and alteration of all the reſt would eaſily 
follow ; 
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bout London, are what we would willing 
but that his own account, together with a /;/ of the/e 
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follow ; whereby a new, a vaſt, nay boundleſs field 
of glory would be opened to the true and aue 
critic. | 

This ſpecimen on Virgil he has given us, in the 
addenda to his notes on the Dunciad. His Terence 
and Horace are in every body's hands, under the 
names of Richard Bley and Francis H—re. And we 
have convincing proofs that the late edition of Milton 
publiſhed in the name of the former of theſe, was in 
truth the work of no other than our Scriblerus, 


CHAP. YT. 


Of Martinus's uncommon pradice of phyſic, and how 
he applied himſelf. to the diſeaſes of the mind. 


VD it is high time to return to the hiſtory of 
B the progreſs of Martinus in the ſtudies of phy- 
fic, and to enumerate ſome at leaſt of the many diſco- 
veries and experiments he made therein. 

One of the firſt was his method of inveſtigating la- 
tent diſtempers, by the ſagacious quality of /erting- 
dogs and pointers, The ſucceſs, and the adventures 
that befel him, when he walked with theſe animals, 
to ſmell them out in the parks and public places a- 

ly relate; 


gentlemen and ladies at whom they made a full ſet, 
will be publiſhed in time convenient. There will 


alſo be added the repreſentation, which, on occaſion 
of one diſtemper, which was become almoſt epide- 


mical, he thought himſelf obliged to lay before both 
houſes of parliament, entitled, 4 propo/a! for a gene- 
ral flux, to exterminate at one blow the p—x out of 
this kingdom. J 

But being weary of all practice on ferid bodies; 


from a certain niceneſs of conſtitution, (eſpecially 


when he attended Dr Woodward through a twelve- 


-months courſe of vomition), he determined to leave it 


oft entirely, and to apply himſelf only to diſeaſes of 


the 
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the mind. He attempted to find out ſpecifics for all 
the paſſens; and as other phyſicians throw their pa- 
tients into ſweats, vomits, * rw Sc. he caſt. 
them into love, hatred, hope, fear, joy, grief, Cc. 
And indeed the great irregularity of the paſſions 1n . 
the Englith nation was the chief motive that induced 
him to apply his whole ſtudies, while he continued 
among us, to the diſeaſes of the mind. 

To this purpoſe he directed, in the firſt place, his 
late-acquired {kill in anatemy. He conſidered virtues 
and wices as certain habits which proceed from the 
natural formation and ſtructure of particular parts of 
the body. A bird flies becauſe it has wings, a duck 
ſwims becauſe it is web- footed; and there can be no 
queſtion but the aduncity of the pounces and beaks 
of the hawks, as well as the length of the fangs, the 
ſharpneſs of the teeth, and the ſtrength of the crural 
and maſſeter muſcles * in lions and tygers, are the 
cauſe of the great and habitual immorality of thoſe 
animals. | 

1ſt, He obſerved, that the ſoul and body mutually 
operate qpon each other ; and therefore if you deprive 
the mind of the outward inftruments whereby ſhe 
uſually expreſſeth that paſſion, you will in time abate 
2 paſſion itfelf, in like manner as caſtration abates 


2dly, That the ſoul in mankind expreſſeth every 
paſſion by the motion of ſome particular les. 

3dly, That all muſcles grow ſtronger and thicker 
by being much u/ed; therefore the habitual paſſions 
may be diſcerned in particular perſons by the frengrh 


and bigneſs of the muſcles uſed in the expreflion of 


that paſſion, 
4thly, That a muſcle may be ſtrengthened or wea- 
kened by weakening or ſtrengthening the force of its 
antagoniſt, Theſe things premiſed, he took notice, 
That complai/ance, humility, aſſent, approbation, and 


civiligy, were expreſſed by nodding the head, and 


bowing 
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bowing the body forward: on the contrary, difjent, 
diſlike, refuſal, pride, and arrogance, were marked bj 
toſſing the head, and bending the body backwards: 
which two paſſions of aſſent and diſſent the Latins 
rightly expreſſed by the words adnuere and abnuere. 
Now he obſerved, that complaiſant and civil people 
had the flexors of the head very ſtrong ; but in the 
proud and inſolent there was a great overbalance of 
ſtrength in the extenſors of the neck and the mu- 
ſcles of the back, from whence they perform with 
great facility the motion of teſiug, but with great 
difficulty that of bowing, and therefore have juſtly 
acquired the title of f nected. In order to reduce 
ſuch perſons to a juſt balance, he judged that the pair 
of muſcles called recti interni, the maſtoidal, with o- 
ther flexors of the head, neck, and body muſt be Y 
ſtrengthened ; their antagoniſts, the /þ/eni7 complexi, 
and the extenſors of the ſpine weakened ; for which 
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This muſcle is called the muſcle of patience, becauſe 
in that affection of mind people ſhrug and raiſe up the 
ſhoulder to the tip of the ear. This muſcle alſo he 
obſerved to be exceedingly ſtrong and large in hen- 
peck'd huſbands, in Italians, and in Engliſh * 


95 nature herſelf ſeems to have directed man- 
ind to correct this muſcular immorality by tying 
ſuch fellows neck and heels. 1 
Contrary to this is the pernicious cuſtom of mo- 
thers, who aboliſh the natural ſignature of modeſty 3 
in their daughters, by teaching them - and 
bridling, rather than the baſhful poſture of fooping, Þ 
and hanging down the head. Martinus charged all 
huſbands to take notice of the poſture of the head 
of ſuch as they courted to matrimony, as that upon 
which their future happineſs did much depend. H 
Flatterers, who have the flexor muſcles ſo ſtrong 1 
that they are always bowing and cringing, he ſuppo- 3 
ſed might in ſome meaſure be corrected by being tied Mp 
down upon a tree by the back, like the children of 
the Indians; which doctrine was ſtrongly confirmed 
by his obſerving the ſtrength of the levatores /capuls, 
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In purſuance of his theory, he ſuppoſed the con- 
frrifers of the eye-lids muſt be ſtrengthened in the 
ſupercilious, the abdufors in drunkards and contem- 
lative men, who have the ſame ſteady and grave 
motlon of the eye. That the buccinators or blowers 
up of tife cheeks, and the dilators of the no/e, were too 
ſtrong in choleric people, and therefore nature here 
again directed us to a remedy, which was to correct 
ſuch extraordinary dilatation by pulling by the noſe. 

The rolling amorous eye in the paſſion of love, 
might be corrected by frequently looking through 
glaſſes. Impertinent fellows that jump upon tables, 
and cut capers, might be cured by relaxing medi- 
cines applied to the calves of their /zgs, which in ſuch 
people are too ſtrong, 

But there were, two caſes which he reckoned ex- 
tremely difficult. Firſt, afe#ation, in which there 
were ſo many muſcles of the bum, thighs, belly, neck, 
back, and the whole body, all in a falſe tone, that it 
required an impracticable multiplicity of applications. 

The ſecond caſe was immoderate /aughter. When. 
any of that riſible ſpecies were brought to the Doctor, 
and when he conſidered what an infinity of muſcles 
theſe laughing raſcals threw into a convulſive motion 
at the ſame time; whether we regard the ſpaſms of 
the diaphragm and all the muſcles of reſpiration, the 
horrible ridus of the mouth, the diſtortion of the 
lower jaw, the criſping of the noſe, twinkling of the 
eyes, or ſpherical convexity of the cheeks, with the 
tremulous ſucceſſion of the whole human body: when 
he conſidered, I ſay, all this, he uſed to cry out, Caſus 
plane deplorabilis ! and give ſuch patients over. 
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The caſe of a young nebleman at court, with the Doctors 
1 Preſcription for the ſame. 


* 


N eminent inſtance of Martinus's ſagacity in 
| diſcovering the diſtempers of the mind, ap- 
N peared 
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peared in the caſe of a young nobleman. at court, 
who was obſerved to grow extremely affected in his 
ſpeech, and whimſical in all his behaviour. He be- 
n to aſk odd queſtions, talk in verſe to himſelf, ſhut 
himſelf up from his friends, and be acceſſible to none 
but flatterers, poets, and pickpockets ; till his rela- 
tions and old acquaintance judged him to be ſo far 
gone, as to be a fit patient for the doctor. 
As ſoon as he had heard and examined all the ſymp- 

toms, he pronounced his diſtemper to be love. | 

His friends aſſured him that they had with 
care obſerved all his motions, and were perfectly ſa- 
_ tisfied there was no woman in the caſe. Scriblerus 
was as poſitive. that he was deſperately in love with 
ſome perſon or other. How can that be?” (ſaid 
his aunt, 'who came to aſk the advice), „when he 
« converſes almoſt with none but himſelf?” Say you 
ſo ? he replied ; why then he is in love with himſelf, 
one of the moſt common caſes in the world. I am 
aſtoniſhed, people do not enough attend this diſeaſe, 
which has the ſame cauſes and . and admits 
of the ſame cure with the other, eſpecially ſince here 
the caſe of the patient is the more helpleſs and deplo- 
rable of the two, as this unfortunate paſſion is more 
blind than the other. There are people who diſco- 
ver from their very youth a moſt amorous inclination 
to themſelves, which is unhappily nurſed by ſuch 
mothers, as, with their good will, would never ſuffer 
their children to be craſed in love. Eaſe, luxury, and 
idleneſs, blow up this flame as well as the other: con- 
ſtant: opportunities of converſation with the perſon 
beloved (the greateſt of incentives) are here impoſſible 
to be prevented. Bawds and pimps in the other love 
will be perpetually doing kind offices, ſpeaking a 
good word for the party, and carry about billet anux. 
Therefore I aſk „Madam, if this gentleman: has 
not been much frequented by flatterers, and a fort of 
people who bring him dedications and verſes? O 
Lord! Sir,” (quoth the aunt); the houſe is haunted 
“ with them.“ — There it is (replied e 
| | ; "tho 
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"thoſe are the bawds and pimps that go-between a 
man and himſelf. Are there no civil ladies that tell 
him he dreſſes: well, has a gentlemanly air, and the 
like? „ Why truly, Sir, my nephew is not awk- 
% ward.” — Look: you, Madam, this is a misfortune. 
to him: in former days theſe ſort of lovers were hap- 
py in one reſpeR, that they never had any rivals, but 
of late they have all the ladies, ſo—Be pleaſed to an- 
ſwer a few queſtions more. Whom does he general- 
ly talk of? Himſelf, quoth the aunt.— Whoſe wit 
and breeding does he moſt commend ? His own, 
quoth the aunt, —Whom does he write letters to ? 
Himſelf. —Whom does he dream of? All the dreams 
Jever heard were of himſelf.—Whom is he ogling 
yonder ? Himſelf in his looking-glaſs.—Why does 
he throw back his head in that languiſhing poſture ? 
Only to be bleſſed with a ſmile of himſelf as he paſſes 
by.—Does he ever teal a kiſs from himſelf, by biting 
his lips? Oh continually, till they are perfect ver- 
milion.— Have you obſerved him to uſe familiarities 
with any body ? “ With none but himſelf: he often 
e embraces himſelf with folded arms, he claps his 
% hand often upon his hip, nay, ſometimes thruſts 
c it into his breaſt.” | 
Madam, ſaid the Doctor, all theſe are ſtrong ſymp- 
toms z but there remain a few more. Has this amo- 
tous gentleman preſented himſelf with any love- 
toys, ſuch as gold ſnuff-boxes, repeating watches, or 
tweezer-caſes ? thoſe are things that in time will 
ſoften the moſt obdurate heart. Not only fo,” {ſaid 
the aunt), © but he bought the other day a very fine 
brilliant diamond ring for his own wearing. 
Nay, if he has accepted of this ring, the intrigue is 
very forward indeed, and it is high time for friends 
to interpoſe Pray, Madam, a word or two more: 
Is he jealous that his acquaintance do not behave 
themſelves with reſpe& enough? will he bear jokes 
and innocent freedoms ? By no means; a familiar 
appellation makes him angry; if you ſhake him 
« a little roughly by the hand, he is in a rage; but 
Vor. III. 1 E « if 
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« if you chuck him under the chin, he will return 
you a box on the ear. Then the caſe is plain: 
he has the true pathognomic ſign of love, zealou/y ; 
for no body will ſuffer his miſtreſs to be treated at 
that rate. Madam, upon the whole, this cafe is ex- 
tremely dangerous. There are ſome people who are 
far gone in this paſſion of ſelf- love; but then they 
keep a very /ecret intrigue with themſelves, and hide 
It from all the world befides. But this. patient has 
not the leaſt care of the_reputation of his beloved, he 
is downright ſcandalous in his behaviour with him 
ſelf; he is inchanted, bewitched, and almoſt paſt 

cure. However, let the following methods be tried 

upon him. 

- Firſt, let him * }zazus.##* Secondly, let him 
wear a bob-wig. Thirdly, ſhun the company of flat- 
terers, nay, of cetemonious people, and of all French- 

men in general. It would not be amiſs if he travel- 
led over England in a ſtage- coach, and made the tour 
of Holland in a track-fcoute. Let him return the 

mufi- boxes, tweezer-caſes, and particularly the dia- 
mond ring, which he has received from himſelf. Let 

ſome knowing friend repreſent to him the many vile 
qualities of this miſtreſs of his: let him be ſhewn 

that her extravagance, pride, and prodigality will in- 
fallibly bring him to a morſel of bread: let it be 
proved, that he has been falſe to himſelf, and if 
treachery 15 not a ſufficient cauſe to diſcard a miſtreſs, 

what 15? In ſhort, let him be made to ſee that no mor- 
tal beſides himſelf either loves or can ſuffer this crea- 
ture, Let all looking-glaſſes, poliſhed toys, and 

even clean plates be removed from him, for fear of 
bringing back the admired object. Let him be taught 

to put off all thoſe tender airs, affected fmiles, lan- 
guiſhing looks, wanton toſſes of the head, coy mo- 
tions of the body, that mincing gait, ſoft tone of 
voice, and all that inchanting woman-like behaviour, 

that has made him the charm of his own eyes, and 
the object of his own adoration. Let bim riſe 
me beauty he adores at a diſadvantage, ſurvey ; o# 
by ö ſel 
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ſelf naked, dive$-:d of artificial charms, and he will 
find himſelf a forked ſtradling animal, with bandy 
legs, a ſhort neck, a dun hide, and a pot-belly. It 
would be yet better if he took a ftrong purge once 
a-week, in order to contemplate himſelf in that con- 
dition; at which time it will be convenient to make 
uſe of the letters, dedications, c. aboveſaid. Some- 
thing like this has been obſerved by Lucretius and 
others to be a powerful remedy in the caſe of women. 
If all this will not do, I muſt even leave the poor man 
to his deſtiny, Let him marry him/elf, and when he 
is condemned eternally to himſelf, perhaps he may 
run to the next pond to get rid of himſelf, the fate 
of moſt violent ſelf-lovers. 


CHAP, . a 
How Martinas endeavoured to find out the ſeat of the 
foul, and of his correſpondence with the free-thinkery. 


N this deſign of Martin to inveſtigate the diſeaſes 

of the mind, he thought nothing ſo neceſſary as 
an inquiry after the /t of the foul; in which at 
firſt he laboured under great uncertainties. Some- 
times he was of opinion that it lodged in the brain, 
ſometimes in the ſtomach, and ſometimes in the 
heart. Afterwards he thought it abſurd to conſine 
that ſovereign lady to one apartment, which made 
him infer that ſhe ſhiſted it according. to the ſeveral 
functions of life: the brain was her ſtudy, the heart 
her ſtate- room, and the ſtomach her kitchen. But 
as he ſaw ſeveral offices of life went on at the ſame 
time, he was forced to give up this hypotheſis alſo. 
He now conjectured it was more for the dignity of 
the ſoul to perform ſeveral operations by her little 
miniſters, the animal /pirits, from whence it was na- 
tural to conclude, that ſhe reſides in different parts 
according to different inclinations, ſexes, ages, and 
profeſſions. Thus in epicures he ſeated her in the 
mouth of the ſtomach, p—— have her in the 

2 


brain, 


_ cauſe o 
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brain, ſoldiers in their heart, women in their tongues, 
fiddlers in their fingers, and rope-dancers in their toes. 
At length he grew fond of the glandula pincalis, dif- 
ſecting many ſubjects to find out the different figure- 
of this ous from whence he might diſcover the- 
the different tempers in mankind.. He _ 
Poſed that in factious and reſtleſs- ſpirited people he 
mould find it ſharp and pointed, allowing no room 
for the ſoul to repoſe herſelf ; that in quiet tempers 
it was flat, ſmooth, and ſoft, affording to the ſoul as 
it were an eaſy cuſhion, He was confirmed in this 
by obſerving, that calves and philoſophers, tygers 
and ſtateſmen, foxes and ſharpers, peacocks and tops, 


cock ſparrows and coquets, monkeys and players, 


courtiers and ſpaniels, moles and miſers, exactly re- 
ſemble one another in the conformation of the pineal. 
gland. He did not doubt likewiſe to find the ſame- 
reſemblance in bighwaymen and conquerors : in or- 
der to fatisfy himſelf in which, it was, that he pur- 
chaſed the body of one of the firſt ſpecies (as hath 
been before related) at Tyburn, hoping in time to 
have the happineſs of one of the latter too, under his 
anatomical knife. ps 99:1 | 
We muſt not omit taking notice here, that theſe- 
inquiries into the /t of the ſoul gave occaſion to 
his firſt correſpondence with the ſociety of 1 
thinkers, who were then in their infancy in England 
and ſo much taken with the promiſing endowments 
of Matin, that they ordered their ſecretary to write 
him the following letter. 1 r 
To the learned inguiſitor into nature, Ma RT Ixus Scxi- 
BLERUS, The ſociety Free- thinkers, greeting. 


. Grecian coffee-houſe, May 7. 


5 is with unſpeakable joy we have heard of your 


inquiſitive genius, and we think it great pity that 
it ſhould not be better employed than in looking af- 
ter that theological non- entity commonly called the 
feu; ſince after all your inquiries it will appear you 


have 
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have loſt your labour in ſeeking the reſidence of ſuch 
a chimera, that never had being but in the brains of 
ſome dreaming philoſophers. Is it not demonſtration 
to a perſon of your ſenſe, that, ſince you caunct find it, 
there is 20 /uch thing ? In order to ſet ſo hopeful a 
enius right in this matter, we have ſent you an an- 
= to the ill- grounded ſophiſms of thoſe crack- 
brained fellows, and likewiſe an eaſy mechanical ex- 

plication of perception or thinking. | 
One of their chief arguments is, that /e/f-conſciouſ- 
2/5 cannot inhere in any ſyſtem of matter, becauſe 
all matter is made up of ſeveral diſtin& beings, 
IA never can make up one individual thinking 
eing. | | | 
This is eaſily anſwered by a familiar inſtance. | In 
every jack there is a meat-roa/ting quality, which nei- 
ther reſides in the fly, nor in the weight, nor in any 
particular wheel of the jack, but is the reſult of the 
whole compoſition : fo in an animal, the felf-con- 
ſciouſneſs is not a real quality inherent in one being, 
(any more than meat-roafting in a jack), but the re- 
ſalt of ſeveral modes or qualities in the ſame ſubject. 
As the fly, the wheels, the chain, the weight, the 
cords, Qc. make one jack, ſo the ſeveral parts of 
the body make one animal. As perception or con- 
ſciouſneſs is ſaid to be inherent in this animal, fo is 
meat-roaſting ſaid to be inherent in the jack. As 
ſenſation, reaſoning, volition, memory, &c. are the 
ſeveral modes of thinking, ſo roaſting of beef, roaſt- 
ing of mutton, roaſting 3 — turkeys, Cc. 
are the ſeveral modes of meat - roaſting. And as the 
general quality of meat-roaſting, with its ſeveral mo- 
difications as to beef, mutton, pullets, c. does not 
inhere in any one part of the jack; ſo neither does 
conſciouſneſs, with its ſeveral modes of ſenſation, in- 
tellection, volition, c. inhere in any one, but as the 
reſult from the mechanical compoſition of the whole 

animal. 

Juſt ſo, the quality or diſpoſition in a fiddle to 
play tunes, with the ſeveral modifications of this tune- 
E 3 playing 
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; ity. in playing of preludes, ſarabands, 
ee are as * poo qualities in the 
inſtrument, as the thought or the imagination is in- 
the mind of the perſon that compoſes them. | 
The parts (fay they) of an animal body are per- 
petually changed, and the fluids which ſeem to be the- 
ſubje& of conſciouſneſs, are in a perpetual circula- 
tion; fo that the ſame individual particles do not re- 
main in the brain; from whence it will follow, that 
the idea of individual conſciouſneſs muſt be conſtant- 
ly tranſlated from one particle of matter to another, 
whereby the particle A, for example, muſt not only 
be conſcious, but conſcious that it is the ſame being 

with the particle B that went before. 

We anſwer, this is only a fallacy of the imagina- 
tion, and 1s to be underſtood in no other ſenſe than 
that maxim of the Engliſh law, that he king newer 
dien. This power of thinking, ſelf- moving, and go- 
verning the whole machine, is communicated from, 
every particle to- its- immediate ſucceſſor; who, as 
ſoon as he is gone, immediately takes upon him the 
government, which: ſtill: preſerves the unity. of the 
whole ſyſtem. boy | | 

They make a great noiſe about this individuality ;: 
how a man is conſcious to himſelf that he is the ſame. 
individual he was twenty years 801 notwithſtand 
ing the flux ſtate of the particles of. matter that com- 
poſe his body. We think this is capable of a very. 
plain anſwer, and may be eaſily illuſtrated by a fami- 

liar example. N | 
Sir John Cutler had a pair of black. worſted ſtock- 
ings, which his maid darned ſo often with filk, that 
they became at laſt a pair of ſilk ſtockings. Now, 
ſuppoſing thoſe ſtockings of Sir John's endued with 
ſome degree of conſciouſneſs at every particular darn - 
ing, they would have been ſenſible, that they were 
the ſame individual pair of ſtockings both before and 
after the darning; and this ſenſation would have 
continued in them through all the ſucceſſion of darn- 
ings; and yet after the laſt of all, there was not per- 

rd”, haps 
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but they were grown to be ſilk ſtoc 
before. | 

And whereas it is affirmed, that every animal is 
- conſcious of ſome individual ſelf- moving, ſelf- deter- 
mining principle; it is anſwered, that as in a houſe 
of commons all things are determined by a majority,. 
ſo it is in every. animal ſyſtem. As that which de- 
termines the houſe is ſaid to be the reafon of the 
whole aſſembly, it is no otherwiſe with thinking be- 
ings, who are determined by the greater force of ſe - 
veral particles, which, like ſo many unthinking mem 
bers, compoſe one thinking ſyſtem. bs. 

And whereas it is likewiſe objected, that puniſn- 
ments cannot be juſt that are not infſicted upon the 
ſame individual, which cannot ſubſiſt without the no- 
tion of a ſpiritual ſubſtance; we reply, that this is no 

reater difficulty to conceive, than that a corpora-- 
tion, which is likewiſe a flux body, may be puniſhed: 
for the faults, and. liable to the debts,. of their pre- 
deceſſors. 

We proceed now to explain, by the ſtructure of 
the brain, the ſeveral modes of thinking. It is well: 
known to anatomiſts, that the brain is a congeries of. 
glands, that ſeparate the finer parts of the blood, 
called animal ſpirits; that a gland is nothing but a 
canal of a great length, variouſly intorted and wound. 
up together. From the arietation and motion of the 
ſpirits in thoſe canals, proceed all the different forts. 
of thoughts. Simple ideas are produced by the mo- 
tion of the ſpirits in one ſimple canal; when two of 
theſe canals diſembogue themſelves into- one, they. 
make what we call a propoſition ; and when two of 
theſe propoſitional channels empty themſelves into a 
third, they form a ſyllogiſm, or a. ratiocination.. 
Memory is performed in a diſtin& apartment of the 
brain, made up of veſſels fimilar, and like ſituated 
to the ideal, propoſitional, and ſyllogiſtical veſſels, 
in the primary parts of the brain. After the ſame 
manner it is eaſy to explain the other modes of 
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thinking; as alſo why ſome people think ſo wrong 
and perverſely, which proceeds from the bad conk- 
uration of thoſe glands. Some, for example, are 
rn without the propoſitional or ſyllogiſtical canals ; 
in others, that reaſon ill, they are of unequal capas 
cities ; in dull fellows, of too great a length, where- 
by the motion of the ſpirits is retarded.;. in trifling 
geniuſes, weak and ſmall ; in the over-refining ſpi- 
50 too much intorted and winding; and fo of the 
8 9 
We are ſo much perſuaded of the truth of this our 
hypotheſis, that we have employed one of our mem- 
bers, a great virtuoſo at Nuremberg, to make a ſort 
of an hydraulic engine, in which a chemical liquor 
reſembling blood, is driven through elaſtic channels 
reſembling arteries and veins, by the force of an em- 
bolus like the heart, and wrought by a pneumatic 
machine of the nature of the lungs, with ropes and 
pullies, like the nerves, tendons, and muſcles : and 
we are perſuaded that this our artificial man will not 
only walk, and ſpeak, and perform moſt of the out- 
ward actions of the animal life, but (being wound up 
once a-week) will perhaps reaſon as well as moſt of 
your country-parſons. 1 | 
We wait with the utmoſt impatience for the honour 
of having you a member of our ſociety, and beg 
leave to aſſure you that we are, c. 


What return Martin made to this obliging letter, 
we mult defer to another occaſion : let it ſuffice at 
preſent to-tell, that Crambe was in a great rage at 
them, for ſtealing (as he thought) a Fine from his 
theory of /yllogi/ms, without doing him the honour ſo 
much as to mention him, He adviſed his maſter by 
no means to enter into their ſociety, unleſs they 
would give him ſufficient ſecurity, to bear him harm- 
= 1 any thing that might happen after this pre- 

— | 


CHAP. 
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| CHAP. XIII. | | 
Of the ſeceſſion of Martinus, and fome hint of bis 
: * ravels. | i ; 


travels. Thou wilt certainly be very curious to 

know what they were. It is not yet time to in- 

_ thee. But what hints I am at liberty to give, 
will, , 

Thou ſhalt know then, that in his firſt voyage he 
was carried, by a proſperous ſtorm, to a diſcovery of 
the remains of the ancient Pygmean empire. 

Thar in his ſecond he was as happily ſhipwrecked 
on the land of the giants, now the moſt humane people 
in the world. 21 | 

That in his third voyage, he diſcovered a whole 
kingdom of phile/ophers, who govern by the mathe- 
matics; with whole admirable ſchemes and projects 
he returned to benefit kis own dear country; but had. 
the misfortune to find them rejected by the envious 
miniſters of Queen Anne, and himſelf ſent treache- 
rouſly away. | Te 

And hence it is, that in his fourth voyage he diſ- 
covers a vein of melancholy proceeding almoſt to a 
diſguſt of his ſpecies ; but above all, a mortal dete- 
ſtation to the whole flagitious race of mini/ters, and a 
final reſolution not to give in any memorial to the ſe- 
cretary of ftate, in order to ſubje& the lands he diſ- 
covered to the crown of Great Britain. 11 5 
Now if, by theſe hints, the reader can help him- 
{elf to a farther diſcovery of the nature and contents 
of theſe travels, he is welcome to as much light as 
they afford him; I am obliged, by all the ties of ho- 
novr, not to ſpeak more openly. 
But if any man ſhall ever. ſee ſuch very extraordi- 
nary voyages, into ſuch very extraordinary nations,. 
which manifeſt the moſt diſtinguiſhing marks of a. 
philoſopher, a politician, and a legiſlator ; and can. 

imagine. 


2 che year 1699 that Martin ſet out on his 
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imagine them to belong to a ſurgeon of a ſhip, or 2 
captain of a merchantman, let him remain in his igno- 
rance. 

And whoever he be, that ſhall farther obſerve, in 
every page of ſuch a book, that cordial love of man- 
kind, that inviolable regard to truth, that paſſion for 
His dear country, and that particular attachment to 
the excellent — neen Anne, ſurely that man 
deſerves to be pitied, if by all thoſe viſible ſigns and 
characters, he cannot diſtinguiſh and * 
the you Lei? . 


«*s tis 
* 


"CHAP. XIV. 


Of the Afeviiies and works of the great Scribleru?, 
made and to be made, quritten and to be written, 
Anon and unkno: WH. 


Ere therefore, at this 2 period, we end our 
firſt book. And here, O reader, we entreat 
thee utterly to forget all thou haſt hitherto read, 
and to caſt thy eyes only forward, to that boundleſs 
field the next ſhall open unto thee; the fruits of 
which (if thine or our ſins do not prevent) are to 
ſpread and multiply over this our work, and over all 
the face of the earth. 
In the mean time, Ha what thou oweſt, and dis 
thou — mayſt owe, to this excellent perſon, this 
prodig 3 many + _ — The 
ile F ultimate cauſes, ſince by a ſagacit 
| — — he hath diſcovered effects in their 
very cauſe; and without the trivial helps of experi- 
ments, or obſervations, hath been the inventor af 
moſt of the modern ſyſtems and hypotheſes. : 
He hath enriched mathematics with many preciſe 
and geometrical quadrature of the circle. He firſt 
diſcovered the _ 27 gravity, and the inteſtine mo- 


tion of fluids. | q 
* Gullvtr's travels were firſt intended as a part of Scriblerus's 
To 
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To him we owe all the obſervations on the paral- 
lax of the pole-far, and all the new theories of the 


deluge. ras 
He it was, that firſt taught the right uſe ſometimes 
of the fuga vacui, and ſometimes of the materia ſub- 
tilis, in reſolving the grand phenomena of nature. 
tie it was that firſt found out the palpability of co- 
hours; and, by the delicacy of his touch, could diſ- 
tinguiſh the different vibrations of the heterogeneous 
rays of light. 10 0 
His were the projects of perpetuum mobiles, flying 
engines, and pacing ſadales; the method of difcever- 
ing the longitude by bomb-weſfſels, and of increaſing 
the trade-auind by vaſt plantations of reeds and /edges. 
I ſhall mention only a few of his philoſophical and 
mathematical works, 


1. A complete digeſt of the laws of nature, with 
2 review of thoſe that are obſolete or repealed, and 
- thoſe that are ready to be renewed and put in 
Orce. * 
2. A mechanical explication of the formation of 
the univerſe, according to the Epicurean hypotheſis. 
3. An inveſtigation of the quantity of real matter 
in the univerſe, with the proportion of the ſpecific 
gravity of ſolid matter to that of fluid. 7 0 
4. Microſcopical obſervations of the figure and 
bulk of the conſtituent parts of all fluids. A calcu- 
lation of the proportion in which the fluids of the 
earth decreaſe, and of the period in which they will 
be totally exhauſted. : | 
« 5. A computation of the duration of the ſun, and 
how long it will laſt before it be burned out. 51 
6. A method to apply the force ariſing from the 
immenſe velocity of light to mechanical purpoſes. 
- 7. An anſwer to the queſtion of a curious le- 
man, How long a new far was _ up before its 
appearance to the inhabitants of our earth? To 


which is ſubjoined a calculation, how much the in- 
kabitants of the moor eat for ſupper, conſidering 
| | | that 
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8. Ademonſtration of the natural dominion of the 
inhabitants of the earth over thoſe: of the moon, if 
ever an intercourſe ſhould be opened between them. 
With a propoſal of a partition- treaty among the earth- 
ly potentates, in caſe of ſuch diſcovery. | 

9. Tide-tables for a comet that is to approximate 
towards the earth. 

10. The number of the inhabitants of London de- 
termined by the reports of the gold-finders, and the 
tonnage of their carriages ; with allowance for the 
extraordinary quantity of the ingeſta and egeſta of 
the people of England, and a deduction of what is 
left under dead walls, and dry ditches. 5 — 


It will from hence be evident, how much all his 
ſtudies were directed to the univerſal benefit of man- 
kind. Numerous have been his projects to this end, 
of which tavo alone will be ſufficient to ſhow the 
amaaing grandeur of his genius. The firſt was a pro- 
poſal, by a general contribution-of all princes, to 
Pierce the firſt cruſt or nucleus of this our earth, quite 
through, to the next concentrical ſphere. The ad- 
vantage he propoſed from it was, to find the parallax 
of the fixed ftars; but chiefly to refute Sir Iſaac 
Newton's theory of gravity, and Mr Halley's of the 


wariations. The ſecond was, to build tao poles to 


the meridian, with immenſe light-houſes on the top 
of them; to ſupply the defect of nature, and to make 
the longitude as eaſy to be calculated as the latitude. 
Both theſe he could not but think very practicable, 
by the power of all the potentates of the world. | 
May we preſume after theſe to mention, how he 
deſcended from-the fublime to the beneficial parts of 
knowledge, and particularly his extraordinary prac- 
tice of phy/ic. From the age, complexion, or weight 
of the perſon given, he contrived to preſcribe at a 
diſtance, as well as at a patient's bedſide, He taught 
the way to many modern phyſicians to cure their pa- 
| tients 
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tients by intuition, and to others to cure avithout 
looking on them at all. He projected a menſtruum to 
diſſolve the ſtone, made of Dr Woodward's uni ver ſal 
deluge water. His alſo was the device to relieve 
confimatine or aſthmatic perſons, by bringing freſh 
air out of the country to town, by pipes of the na- 
ture of the recipients of air- pumps; and to introduce 
the native air of a man's country into any other in 
which he ſhould travel, with a ſeaſonable intromiſſion 
of ſuch ſteams as were moſt familiar to him; to the 
iner ble comfort of many Scotſmen, Laplanders, 
and wMte bears. 

In phyfognomy his penetration is ſuch, that from 
the pickure only of any perſon, he can write his /if+ ; 
and from the features of the parents, draw the por- 
trait of any child that is to be born. 

Nor hath he been ſo enrapt in theſe ſtudies, as to 
neglect the polite arts of painting, architecture, mu- 
ſic, poetry, oe. It was he that gave the firſt hint to 
our modern painters, to improve the /ikene/5 of their 
portraits by the uſe of ſuch colours as would faithful- 
ly and conſtantly accompany the /ifz, not only in its 
preſent ſtate, but in all its alterations, decays, age, 
and death itſelf. ; 

In architecture, he builds not with ſo much-r 
to preſent ſymmetry or conveniency, as with a thought 
well worthy a true lover of antiquity, to wit, the 
noble effect the building will have to poſterity, when 
it ſhall fall and become a ruin. | 

As to--mu/ic, I think Heidegger has not the face to 
deny that he has been much beholden to his ſcores. | - 

In poetry, he hath appeared under a hundred dif- 
ferent names, of which we may one day give a cata- 
logue. | "3+ 

In politics, his writings ate of a peculiar caſt, for - 
the moſt part ironical, and the drift of them often ſo 
delicate and refined as to be miſtaken by the vulgar. 
He once went fo far as to write a perſuaſive to people 
to eat their own children, which was ſo little under- 

Vol. III. + F ſtood, 
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flood, as to be taken in ill part &. He has often writ- 
ten againſt liberty in the name of Freeman and Alger- 
non Sidney, in vindication of the meaſures of Spain, 

urgler that of Raleigh, and in praiſe of corruption, 
under thoſe of Caro and Publicola . 

It is true, that at his laſt departure from England, 
in the reign of Queen Anne, apprehending leſt any 
of theſe might be perverted to the ſcandal of the 
weak, or encouragement of the flagitious, he caſt 
them all, without mercy, into a boghouſe near St 
James's. Some however, have been with great dili- 

ence recovered, and fiſhed up with a hook 41 line, 
— the miniſterial writers, which make at preſent the 
great ornaments of their works. 
MWhhatever he judged beneficial to mankind, he con- 

ſtantly communicated (not only during his ſtay among 
us, but ever ſince his abſence) by ſome method or o- 
ther in which oſtentation had no part. With what 
incredible modeſty he concealed himſelf, is known to 
numbers of thoſe to whom he addreſſed ſometimes 
epiſtles, ſometimes hints, ſometimes whole treatiſes, 
advices to friends, projects of firſt miniſters, letters to 
members of parliament, accounts to the royal ſociety, 
and innumerable others. 2 05 
All theſe will be vindicated to the true author, in 
the courſe of theſe memoirs. I may venture to ſay, 
they cannot be unacceptable to any, but to thoſe 
who will appear too much concerned as plagiaries, to 
be admitted as judges. Wherefore we warn.the pu- 
blic, to take particular notice of all ſuch as manifeſt 
any indecent paſſion at the appearance of this work, 
as perſons moſt certainly involved in the guilt. 


Suite jronical traft on that ſubject, Ae A modeſt pro- 
oſal eventing the children of poor in Ireland from being a 
bes parents, &c, vol. iii. of his works, Edin. edit. 'H 
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.CHAP. 1, 


T hath been long (my dear countrymen) the ſub- 
I ject of my concern and ſurpriſe, that whereas 
numberleſs poets, critics, and orators have com- 
piled and digeſted the art of ancient poeſy, there hath 
not ariſen among us one perſon ſo public-ſpirited, as 
to perform the like for the modern. Although it is 
umverſally known, that our every-way induſtrious 
moderns, both in the weight of their writings, and in 
the velocity of their judgments, do ſo infimtely exce 
the ſaid ancients. 55 
Nevertheleſs, too true it is, that while a plain and 
direct road is paved to their des, or ſublime; no 
track has been yet chalked out, to arrive at our Gude, 
or profund. The Latins, as they came between the 
Greeks and us, make uſe of the word altitude, which 
implies equally height and depth. Wherefore, con- 
ſidering with no ſmall grief, how many promiſing 
niuſes of this age are wandering (as I may ſay) in 
Yo dark without a guide, I have undertaken this ar- 
duous but neceſſary taſk, to lead them as it were by 
the hand, and ſtep by ſtep, the gentle down-hill way 
to the bathos ; the bottom, the end, the central point, 
the non plus ultra of true modern poely ! 
| F 2 When 
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When I conſider (my dear countrymen): the ex- 
tent, fertility, and populouſneſs of our lowlands of 
Parnaſſus, the flouriſhing ſtate of our trade, and the 
plenty of our manufacture, there are two reflections 
which adminiſter great occaſion of ſurpriſe : the one, 
that all dignities and honours ſhould be beſtowed up- 
on the exceeding few meagre inhabitants of the top 
of the mountain; the other, that our own nation- 
ſhould have arrived to that pitch of greatneſs it now 
poſſeſſes, without any regular ſyſtem of laws. As, to 
the firſt, it is with great pleaſure I have obſerved-of 
late the gradual decay of delicacy and refinement a- 
mong mankind, who are become too. reaſonable to 
require that we ſhould labour with infinite pains to. 
come up to the taſte of theſe mountaineers, when 
they without any may condeſceng to ours. But as. 
we have now an unqueſtionable majority on our fide, 
F doubt not-but we ſhall ſhortly be able to level the 
highlanders, and procure a farther vent for our own 


product, which is already ſo much reliſned, encou- 


raged, and rewarded, by the nobility. and gentry of 


* Great Britain. 


Therefore to ſupply our former defect, I purpoſe 


to collect the ſcattered rules of our art into regular 


inſtitutes, from the example and practice of the deep 


geniuſes of our nation; imitating herein my prede- 


ceſſors the maſter of Alexander, and the ſecretary of 


the renowned Zenobia. And in this my eee 


I am the more animated, as I expect more ſucce 


than has. attended even thoſe great critics; ſince their 


laws (though they might be good) have ever been 


ſlackly executed, and their precepts (however ſtrict) 


obeyed only by fits, and by a very ſmall number. 
At the | time I intend to- do juſtice upon our 


neighbours, inhabitants of the upper Parnaſſus ; who, 


taking advantage of the riſing ground, are perpetually 
throwing down rubbiſh, dirt, and ſtones upon us, ne- 
ver ſuffering us to live in peace. Theſe men, while they 


enjoy the cryſtal ſtream of Helicon, envy us our com- 


mon water, which (thank our ſtars), though it 1 
; | * -% WaAAT 
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what muddy, flows in much greater abundance. Nor 
is this the greateſt injuſtice that we have to complain 
of: for though it is evident that we never made the 
leaſt attempt or inroad into their territories,” but lived 
contented in our native fens ; they have often not only 
committed petty larcenies upon our borders, but dri- 
ven the country, and. carried off at once whole cart- 
loads of our manufacture; to reclaim ſome of which 
ſtolen goods is part of the deſign of this treatiſe. 

For we ſhall {ee in the courſe of this work, that our 
greateſt adverſaries have ſometimes deſcended to- 
wards us, and doubtleſs might now) and then have 
arrived at the bathos itſelf, had it not been for that 
miſtaken opinion they all entertained, - that the rules 
of the ancients. were equally neceſſary to the mo- 
derns ; than which there cannot be a more grievous - 
error, as will be amply proved in the following diſ- 
courſe. . | 

And indeed. when any of theſe have gone ſo far, 
as by the light of their own genius to attempt ac 
models, it 15 wonderful to obſerve, how nearly they 
have approached us in thoſe particular pieces; though - 
in their others they differed. toto c/o from us. 


$4 CHAT. I DP WL 
That: the bathos, or-profund, is the natural taſte of 
man, and in particular, of. the preſent- age. | 


T taſte of the bathos is implanted by nature 
itſelf in the ſoul of man; till, perverted by 
cuſtom or example, he is taught, or rather -compel- 
led, to reliſh the ſublime. Accordingly we ſee the 
unprejudiced minds of children delight only in ſu 
productions, and in ſuch images, as our true modern 
writers ſet before them. IT have obſerved how faſt 
the, general taſte is returning to this firſt ſimplicity 
and innocence; and if the intent of all poetry be to 
divert and inſtruct, certainly that kind which diverts 
and inſtructs the greateſt * is to be 7. 
3 ä | 
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Let us look round among the admirers of poetry, 
we ſhall find thoſe who have a taſte of the ſublime to 
be very few; but the profund ſtrikes univerſally, 
and is adapted to every capacity. Tis a fruitleſs 
undertaking to write for men of a nice and foppiſh 
guſto, whom after all it is almoſt impoſſible to pas; 
and it is ſtill more chimerical to write for poſterity, 
of whoſe taſte we cannot make any judgment, and 
whoſe applauſe we can never enjoy. It muſt be con- 
feſſed our wiſer authors have a preſent end, 


Et prodefſe volunt et delectare poetæ. 


Their true deſign is profit or gain; in order to ac- 
quire which, it is neceſſary to procure applauſe, by 
dminiſtering pleaſure to the reader : from whence it 
follows demonſtrably, that their productions muſt be 
fuited to the preſent taſte. And I cannot but congra- 
tulate our age on this peculiar felicity, that though 
we have made indeed preat progreſs in all other 
branches of luxury, we are not yet debauched with 
any high reliſh in poetry, but are in this one taſte lefs 
nice than our anceſtors. If an art is to he eſtimated 
by its ſucceſs, I appeal to experience whether there 
have not been, in proportion to their number, as 
many ſtarving good poets as bad ones. 17 
Nevertheleſs, in making gain the principal end of 
our art, far be it from me to exclude any great ge- 
niuſes of rant or fortune from diverting themſelves 
this way. They ought to be praiſed no leſs than 
thoſe princes, who paſs their vacant hours in ſome in- 
genious mechanical or manual art. And to ſuch as 
theſe, it would be ingratitude not to own, that our 
art has been often infinitely indebted, 


5 C HAP. III. 
1 The neceſſity of the bathos, phy/ically conſidered. 

"I Arthermore, it were great cruelty and injuſtice, 
T if all ſuch authors as cannot write in the other 
WES bb way, 
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way, were prohibited from writing at all. Againſt 
this I draw an argument from what ſeems to me an 
undoubted phyſical maxim, That poetry is a natural 
morbid ſecretion from the brain. As I would not 
uddenly ſtop a cold in the head, or dry up my neigh- 
bour's iſſue, I would as little hinder him from neceſ- 
writing. It may be affirmed with great truth, 
that there 1s hardly any human creature paſt child- 
hood, but at one time or other has had ſome poetical 
evacuation, and, no queſtion, was much the better 
for it in his health; ſo true is the ſaying, Naſcimur 
poet. Therefore is the defire of writing properly 
termed pruritus, the ** titillation of the erative 
* faculty of the brain,” and the perſon is faid to 
conceive ; now, ſuch as conceive muſt bring forth. I 
have known a man thoughtful, melancholy, and ra- 
ving for divers days, who forthwith grew wonder- 
fully eaſy, lightſome, and cheerful, upon a diſcharge 
of the peccant humour, in exceeding purulent metre. 
Nor can I queſtion, but abundance of untimely deaths 
are occaſioned for want of this laudable vent of un- 
ruly paſſions: yea, perhaps, in poor wretches, (which 
is very lamentable), for mere want of pens ink, and 
paper! From hence it follows, that a ſuppreſſion of 
the very worſt poetry is of dangerous conſequence to 
the ſtate. We find by experience, that the fame hu- 
mours which vent themſelves in ſammer in ballads 
and ſonnets, are condenſed by the winter's cold into 
pamphlets and ſpeeches for and againſt the miniſter ; 
nay, I know not but many times a piece of poetry 
may be the moſt innocent compoſition of a miniſter 
himſelf. 

It is therefore manifeſt that mediocrity ought to be 
allowed, yea, indulged, to the good ſubjects of Eng- 
land. Nor can I conceive how the world has ſwal- 
lowed the contrary as a maxim, upon the ſingle au- 
thority of that of Horace . Why ſhould the golden 
mean, and quinteffence of all yirtues, be deemed fo 

* Mediocribus effe poetis ; 
Non dii, non bomizes, &c, 


offenſive 
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offenſive in this art? or coolneſs or mediocrity be. ſa 
amiable a quality in a man, and fo deteſtable in a 
et? 7 
- However, far be it from me to compare theſe wri- 
ters with thoſe great ſpirits, who are born with a 
Ai vaciti de peſanteur, or (as an Engliſh author calls 
it) an © alacrity.of ſipking;” and who. by ſtrength 
of nature alone can excel. All I mean is to evince 
the neceſſity of rules to theſe leſſer geniuſes, as well. 
as the uſcfulneſs of them to the greater. 


CHAP. 1v: 
That there is an art of the bathos, or profund.” 


VIE come now to prove, that there is an art of 
| | ſinking in poetry. Is there not an architec- 
ture of vaults and cellars, as well as of lofty domes 
and pyramids ? Is there not as much ſkill and labour 
in making dikes, as in railing, mounts ? Is there nat 
an art of diving as well as of flying? And will any 
ſober practitioner affirm, that a diving engine is not 
of ſingular uſe in making him long-winded, aſſiſting 
his fight, and furniſhing him with other ingenious 
means of keeping under water? FI 1 

. If we ſearch the authors of antiquity, we ſhall find 
as few to bave been diſtinguiſhed in the true pra- 
fund, as m. the true ſublime. And the very on 
thing (as it appears from Longinus) had been ima- 
gined of that, as now of. this, namely, that it was 
entirely the gift of Nature. I grant that to excel in 
the bathos a genius is requiſite; yet the rules of art 
muſt be allowed ſo far uſcful, as to add weight, or, 
as I may ſay, hang on lead, to facilitate and enforce 
our deſcent, to guide us to the moſt advantageous 
declivities, and habituate our imagination ta a 
depth of thinking. Many there are that can fall, 
but few can arrive at the felicity of falling grace- 
fully; much more for a man who is amongſt the 
loweſt of the creation, at. the very bottom. of the 
<p 22 atmoſphere, 


S 
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atmoſphere, to deſcend. beneath bimſelf, is not ſo 
eaſy a taſk, unleſs he calls in art to his aſſiſtance. It 
1s with the bathos as with ſmall beer, which is indeed 
vapid and inſipid, if left at large, and let abroad; 
but being by our rules confined and well ſtopt, no- 
thing grows ſo frothy, pert, and bouncing. 

The ſublime of nature is the ſky, the = moon,. 
ſtars, fc. ; the profund of nature is gold, pearls,. 
precious ſtones, and the treaſures of the deep, which 
are ineſtimable as unknown. But all that lies be- 
tween theſe, as corn, flowers, fruits, animals, and 
things for-the mere uſe of man, are of mean price, 
and ſo common as not to be greatly eſteemed by the 
curious: it being certain that any. thing, of which 
we know the true uſe, cannot be invaluable; which 
affords a ſolution, why common ſenſe hath either 
been totally deſpiſed, or held in ſmall repute by the 


* 


greateſt modern critics and authors. 


N | £ H. A _ V. p * 
Of the true genius of the profund; and by what it is 
conſtituted. g 


ND TI will venture to lay it down, as the firft 
maxim and corner ſtone of this our art, That 
whoever would excel therein, muſt ſtudiouſly avoid, 
deteſt, and turn his head from all the ideas, ways, 
and workings of that peſtilent foe to wit, and de- 
ſtroyer of fine figures, which is known hy the name 
of common /enſe. His buſineſs muſt be to contract the 
true gout de travers; and to acquire a moſt happy, 
uncommon, unaccountable way of thinking. 
He is to confider himſelf as a groteſque paintes, 
whoſe works would be ſpoiled by an imitation of 
nature, or uniformity of deſign. He 1s to mingle bits 
of the moſt-various, or diſcordant kinds, landſcape, 
hiſtory, portraits, animals, and connect them with a 
great deal of flouriſhing, by heads or tails, as it ſhall 
pleaſe his imagination, and conttibute to his princi .-y 
| en 
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end, which is to glare by ſtrong oppoſitions of co- 
lours, and furpriſe by contrariety of images. 


Serpentes avibus gemi nentur, tigribus agni. HoR. 


His deſign ought to be like a labyrinth, out of 
which no body can get clear but himfelf, And fince 
the great art of all poetry is to mix truth with fiction, 
in order to join the credible with the ſurpriſing ; our 
author ſhall produce the credible, by painting nature 
in her loweſt ſimplicity, and the ſurpriſing by con- 
tradicting common opinion. In the very manners he 
will affect the marvellous; he will draw Achilles 
with the patience of Job; a prince talking like a 
Ten padding a maid of honour ſelling bargains ; 
a footman ſpeaking like a philoſopher ; and a fine 

ntleman like a ſcholar, Whoever is converſant 
in modern plays, may make a moſt noble collection 
of this kind, and, at the fame time, form a complete 
body of modern ethics and morality. 22 

Nothing ſeemed more plain to our great authors, 
than that the world had long been weary of natural 
things. How much the contrary are formed to pleaſe, - 
is evident from the univerſal applauſe daily given to 
the admirable entertainments of harlequins and ma- 
gicians on our ſtage. When an audience behold a 
coach turned into a whee!barrow, a conjurer into an 
old woman, or a man's head where his heels ſhould 
be, how are they ſtruck with tranſport and delight! 
which can only be imputed to this cauſe, that each 
object is changed into that which hath been ſuggeſt- 
ed to them by their own low ideas before. | 
. He ought therefore to render himſelf maſter of this 
happy and anti-natural way of thinking to ſuch a de- 
gree, as to be able, on the appearance of any object, 
to furniſh his imagination with ideas infinitely below 
it; and his eyes ſhould be like unto the wrong end 
of a perſpective glaks by which all the objects of 
nature are leſſened. 

For example: When a true genius looks upon the 
ſky, he immediately catches the idea of a piece of 
blue luteſtring, or a child's mantle. 


The 
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The flies, whoſe ſpreading volumes ſcarce have room, 
Spun thin, and wove in Nature's fineſt loom, 
The new-born world in their foft lap embrac d, 
And all around their ſtarry mantle caft *. 


If he looks upon a tempeſt, he ſhall have an image 
of a troubled bed, and deſcribe a ſucceeding calm in 
this manner: 


The ocean, joy'd to fee the tempeſt fled, i. wa Þ 
New lays his waves, and ſmoothes his ruffled bed +. 


The triumphs and acclamations of the angels, at 
the creation of the univerſe, preſent to his imagina- 
tion the rejoicings of the Lord Mayor's day ;” and 
he beholds thoſe glorious beings celebrating the Crea- 
tor, by huzzaing, making illuminations, and flinging 
ſquibs, crackers, and ſky-rockets, 


Glorious illuminations, made on high 

By all the flars and planets of the ſky, 

In juft degrees, and ſhining order 2 FA 
Spectators charm'd, and the bleſs d dwelling grac d. 
Thro' all tb' enligbien d air ſwift fireworks flew, 
Which with repeated ſhouts glad cherubs threw, 
Comets aſcended with the.r ſweeping train, 

Then fell in flarry ſhow'rs and glitt ring rain. 

In air ten thouſand meteors blazing hung, 

Which from th eternal battlements were flung f. 


If a man who is violently fond of avzz, will ſacri- 
fice to that paſſion his friend or his God, would it 
not be a ſhame, if he who is ſmit with the love of the 
bathos ſhould not ſacrifice to it all other tranſitory re- 
gards? You ſhall hear a zealous Proteſtant deacon in- 
voke a faint, and modeſtly beſeech her to do more for 
us than Providence, 


Prince Arthur, p. 41. 42. ＋ P. 14. 1 P. 50. 

N. B. In order to do juſtice to theſe poets, our citations 
are taken from the beſt, the Laſt, and moſt corre& editions of their 
works, That which we uſe of Prince Arthur, is in dueder imo, 1714, 
the fourth edition reviſed. | Re ts 1 
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- Look down, bleſs'd ſaint, auith pity then look down, 
Shed on this land thy kinder influence, 

And guide us 1 N the 22 4 providence, 

In which we ſtray *. 


Neither will he, if a move amile come in his way, 
ſeruple to affirm himſelf an eye-witneſs of things ne- 
ver yet beheld by man, or never in exiſtence; as thus, 


Thus have I ſeen in Araby the 'Ble/i'd, 
A pbænix couch d upon her fun ral neft +. 


But to convince you that nothing is ſo great which 
_ a marvellous genius, prompted by this laudable zeal, 
is not able to leſſen; hear how the moſt ſublime of 
all beings is repreſented i in the following i images. 


Firſt he is a PAINTER, 


Sometimes the Lord of nature in the air 
Spreads forth his clouds, his ſable canvas, where 
His pencil, dipp'd in beav' uly colour bright, © 

. Paints his fair rainbow, chærming to the fight t. 


| Now he is a-CuzmisT, | 
7 almighty chemiſt does his work prepare, 


Pours down his waters on the thirſty Plain, 


Digeſts his lightning, and diſtils his rain ||. 


Now he is a Waker kn. 


a Me i in his griping arms 1b Eternal took, © 
And with ſuch mighty forte my body ſhook, 
That the firong graſp my members ſorely bruis'd, 
Broke all my bones, and all my finews loos'd -iay 


Now a RecxvitinG OFFICER, 
For clouds the ſunbeams levy freſh ſupplies, 
And raiſe recruits of vapours, which ariſe 
Drawn from the Jeax, to muſter in the ſkies . 


, 


A. Philips on the death of Queen Mary. + Anon, 
{ Bucks: opt. edit. duod, 1716. p. 172. | 
Blackm. pfal. 104. p. 263. ＋ Page 75, P. 170. 


Now 
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Now a peaceable GUARANTEE. 
In leagues of peace the neighbours did agree, 
And to maintain them, God was guarantee 
Then he is an Ar Tong. 


Job, as a vile offender, God indites, 
And terrible decrees againſt me writes. 
God will not be my advocate, 

My cauſe to manage or debate F. 


In the following lines he is a GoLpneatar. 
Who the rich metal beats, and then, with carte, 
 Unfalds the golden leaves, to gild the fields of air t. 
Then a FulLER. | 


* exhaling reeks that ſecret riſt, 

Borne on rebounding ſunbeams thro' the Gies, 

Are thicken'd, wrought, and aubiten d, till they grow 
A heaw'nly fleece ||. | | 


| A Mzxczx, or Packer, 
Didft thou one end of air's wide curtain Bold. 
And help the bales of ther to unfold; 
Say, which cærulean pile was by thy hand unroll d + ? 
A BuTLER. | 

He meaſures all the drops with wondrous Hill, 

Which the black clouds,” his floating bottles, fill +, 
And a Bak ER. [4 


God in the wilderneſ+ his table ſpread, 
And in his airy ovens bak'd their bread =, 


* Blackmore, p. 70. + P. 61. f P. 187. || P. 18; 


* P. 174. ++ F. 131. — Id. ſong of Moſes, Þ. 218. 


Vol. III. 18 CHAP, 
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| CHAP. VI. 
Of the ſeveral kinds of geniuſes in the profund, and 
the marks and characters of each. 


Doubt not but the reader, by this cloud of ex- 
amples, begins to be convinced of the truth of 
our aſſertion, that the bathos is an art; and that the 
nius of no mortal whatever, following the mere 
ideas of nature, and unaſſiſted, with an habitual, nay 
laborious peculiarity of thinking, could arrive at 
images ſo wonderfully low and unaccountable. The 
great author, from whoſe treaſury we have drawn all 
theſe inſtances, (the father of the bathos, and indeed 
the Homer of it), has, like that immortal Greek, 
confined his Jabours to the greater poetry, and there- 
by leftroom for others to acquire a due ſhare of praiſe 
in inferior kinds. Many painters who couſd never 
hit a noſe or an eye, have with felicity copied a ſmall- 
pox, or been admirable at a toad or a red herring. 
And ſeldom are we without geniuſes for hf”, bh 
which they can work up and ſtiffen with incredible 
accuracy. 7 a4 „ 
An univerſal genius riſes not in an age; but when 
he riſes, armies riſe in him! he pours forth five or 
ſix epic poems with greater facility than five or fix 
Pages can be produced by an elaborate and ſervile 
copier after nature or the ancients, It is affirmed by 
Quintilian, that the ſame genius which made Ger- 
manicus ſo great a general, would with equal appli- 
cation have made him an excellent heroic poet. In 
like manner, reaſoning from the affinity there appears 
between arts and ſciences, I doubt not but an active 
catcher of butterilies, a careful and fanciful pattern 
drawer, an induftrious colleRor of ſhells, a laborious 
and tuneful bagpiper, or a diligent breeder of tame- 
rabbits, might ſeverally excel in their reſpective parts 
of the bathos. 
Ichall range theſe conſined and leſs coptous geniuſes 


under 
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under proper claſſes, and (the better to give their 
pictures to the reader) under the names of animals of 
ſome ſort or other; whereby he will be enabled, at 
the firſt ſight of ſuch as ſhall daily come forth, to 
know to what kind to refer, and with what authors to 
compare them. | | 
1. The flying fbes : Theſe are writers who now 
and then riſe upon their fins, and fly out of the pro- 
fund ; but their wings are ſoon dry, and they drop 
down to the bottom. G.S. A.H. C.G. 

2. The ſwallows are authors that are eternally 
ſKimming and fluttering up and down, but all their 
agility is employed to catch flies, L. T. W. P. 
Lord H. | eh bin; ws 4 

3. The 'oftriches are ſuch, whoſe heavineſs rarely 
permits them to raiſe themſelves from the ground ; 
their wings are of no uſe to lift them up, and their 
motion 1s between flying and walking ; but then the 
run very faſt. D. F. L. E. the Hor. E. H. | 

4. The parrets are they that repeat another's words, 
in ſuch a hoarſe odd voice, as makes them ſeem their 
can. W. B. W. IH. C. C. the Rev. D. PD. 

5. The didopper:s are authors that keep themſelves 
long out of fight, under water, and come up now 
and then where you leaſt expected them. L. W. 
G. D. Eſq; the Hon. Sir W. V. 

6. The porpoi/es are unwieldy and big; they put 
all their numbers into a great turmoil and tempeſt, 
but wherever they appear in plain light (which is 
ſeldom), they are only ſhapeleſs and ugly monſters, 
I. D. C. G. I. O. | ra nrgt7 X 
7. The /regs are ſach as can neither walk nor fly, 
but can leap and bound to admiration : they live ge- 
nerally in the bottom of a ditch, and make a great 
noiſe whenever they thruſt their heads above water. 
E. W. I. M. Eſq; T. D. Gent. 

8. The eelt are obſcure authors, that wrap them- 
ſelves up in their own mud, but are mighty nimble 
and pert. L. W. L. T. P. M. General C. 

9. The ſortoiſes are flow and chill, and, like pa- 

| 5 G 2 ſtoral 
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ſtoral writers, delight much in gardens : they have 
for the moſt part a fine embroidered ſhell, and under- 
neath it a heavy lump. A. P. W. B. L. E. the 
Right Hon. E. of 8. 
Theſe are the chief characteriſtict of the barhos, 
and in each of theſe kinds we have the comfort to be 
bleſſed with ſundry and manifold choice ſpirits in 


CHAP. VII. ; 
Of the profund, auben it confifts in the thought, 


E have already laid down the principles u 
ww 22 is to — — abs 2 
ner of forming his thought by familiarizing his mind 
to the loweſt objects; to which it may be added, that 
vulgar converſation will greatly contribute. There 
is no queſtion but the garret or the printer's boy may 
often be difcerned in the compoſitions made in ſuch 
ſcenes and company: and much of Mr Curll himſelf 
has been inſenſibly infuſed into the works of his 
learned writers. t+4 

The phyſician, by the ſtudy and inſpection of urine 
and ordure, approves himſelf in the ſcience ; and in 
like fort ſhould our author accuſtom and exerciſe his 
imagination upon the dregs of nature. 

This will render his thoughts truly and fundamen- 
tally low, and carry him many fathoms beyond me- 
diocrity. For certain it is, (though ſome lukewarm 
heads imagine they may be ſafe by temporizing be- 
tween the extremes), that where there is not a triti- 
ealneſs or mediocrity in the thought, it can never be 
ſunk into the genuine and perfect bathos, by the moſt 
elaborate low expreflion : it can, at moſt, be only 
carefully obſcured, or metaphorically debaſed. But 
it is the thought alone that ſtrikes, and gives the 
whole that ſpirit, which we admire and ſtare at. For 
inſtance, in that ingenious piece on a lady's drinking 
the bath waters: 4 
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She drinks! ſhe drinks! Behold the matchlejs dame?! 
To her tis water, but to us tis fame 

Thus fire is water, water fire by turns, | 8 
And the ſame fliream at once both cools and burns *., 


What can be more eaſy and unaffected than the 
diction of theſe verſes? *Tis the turn of thought alone, 
and the variety of imagination, that charm and ſurpriſe 
us. And when the ſame lady goes into the bath, the 
thought (as in juſtneſs it ought) goes fill deeper. 


Venus beheld her midſt her croud of ſlaves, | 
Aud thought herſelf juſt riſen from the waves . 


How much out of the way of common ſenſe is this 
_— of Venus, not knowing herſelf from the 
ady ? | L 
Of the ſame nature is that noble miſtake of a 
trighted flag in a full chace, who (faith the poet) 


Hears his own feet, and thinks they ſound like more; 
And fears the hind feet will o'ertake the fore. 


So aſtoniſhing as theſe are, they yield to the fol- 
lowing, which is profundity itſelf, THe 


None but himſelf can be his parallel t. 


| Unleſs it may ſeem borrowed from the thought of 
that maſter of a ſhow in Smithfield, who writ in large 
letters over the picture of his elephant, 


This is the greateſt elephant in the world, except 
binfdf 5 

However, our next inſtance is certainly an original. 

Speaking of a beautiful infant, 5 


So fair thou art, that if great Cupid be 
A child, as poets ſay, * thou art he, 
Fair Venus would miſtake thee for her own 
Did not thy eyes proclaim thee not her ſor. 
There all the lighinings of thy mother ſhine, 
And with a fatal brightneſs kill in thine. , 


# Anon, + Idem, 1 Theobald, Double Falſehood. 
& 4 Virſt 
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Firft he is Cupid, then he is not Cupid ; firſt Ve- 
nus would miſtake him, then ſhe would not miftake 
him ; next his eyes are his mother's, and laſtly they 
are not his mother's, but his own. | 
Another author, deſcribing a poet that ſhines forth 
amidſt a circle of critics, | 


Thus Phebus thro* the zodiac takes his away, 
And amid monſters riſes into day. 


What a peculiarity is here of invention? The au- 
thor's pencil, like the wand of Circe, turns all into 
monſters at a ſtroke. A great genius takes things in 
the lump, without ſtopping at minute conſiderations, 
In vain might the ram, the bull, the goat, the lion, 
the crab, the ſcorpion, the fiſhes, all ſtand in his way 
as mere natural animals; much more might it be 

leaded. that a pair of ſcales, an old man, and two 
innocent children, were no monſters : there were on- 
ty the centaur and the maid that could be eſteemed 
out of nature. But what of that? with a boldneſs 
peculiar to theſe daring geniuſes, what he found not 
monſters, he made fo. | 


CHAP. VIII. 


0 the profund,' confiſling in the lean dated, and 
of amplification and periphraſe in general. 


7 Hat in a great meaſure diſtinguiſhes other wri- 

ters from ours, is their chuſing and ſepara- 

ting ſuch circumſtances in a deſcriprion as ennoble or 
elevate the ſubject. 

The circumſtances which are moſt natural are o6- 

vious, therefore not aftoni/hing or peculiar. But thoſe 

that are far-fetched, or unexpected, or hardly com- 


patible, will ſurpriſe prodigiouſly. Theſe therefore 


we muſt principally hunt out; but above all, preſerve 
a laudable pro/ixity, preſenting the whole and every 
ſide at once of the image to view. For choice and 
diſtinction are not only a curb to the ſpirit, and * 

; 8 
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the deſcriptive faculty, but alſo leſſen the book; 
which 1s frequently of the worſt conſequence of all 


to our author. 


When Job ſays in ſhort, « He waſhed his feet in 


% butter, (a circumſtance ſome poets would have 
ſoftened, or paſſed over), now hear how this butter 
is ſpread out by the great genius. * 


With teats diſtended with their milky ftlore, 

Such num'rous lowing herds, before my door, 

T heir painful burden to unload did meet, 

That we with butter might have wajh'd our fret. 


How cautious ! and particular! He had (ſays our 
author) ſo many herds, which herds thrived fo well, 
and thriving ſo well gave ſo mach milk, and that 
milk produced ſo much butter, that, if he did not, 
be might have waſhed his feet in it. | 

The enſuing deſcription of hell is no leſs remark- 
able in the circumſtances. 


In flaming heaps the raging ocean rolls, 

Whoſe livid waves involve deſpairing fouls ; 
The liquid burnings dreadful colours ſhew, 
Some ; P's red, and others faintly blue +. 


Could the moſt minute Dutch painters have been 
more exact? How inimitably circumſtantial is this 
allo of a war-horſe ! 


His eye-balls burn, he wounds the ſmoking plain, 
And knots of ſcarlet-riband deck his mane . 


Of certain cudgel-players : 


T hey brandiſh high in air their threat ning flaves, 
Their hands a woven guard of ozier ſaves, 
In which they fix their hazle-weapon's end ||. 


Who would not think the poet had paſſed his whole 
life at wakes in ſuch laudable diverfions ? fince he 
teaches us how to hold, nay how to make a cudgel ! 


* Blackm, Job, p. 123. - f Pr. Arth. p. 8g. | 
1 Anon, Pr. Arth. p. 197, 
Peri pbraſẽ 
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. Peripbreſe is another great aid to prolixity, being 
a diffuſed circumlocutory manner of expreſſing a 
known idea, which ſhould be ſo myſteriouſly couched 
as to give the reader the pleaſure of gueſſing what it 
is that the author can poſſibly mean, and a ſtrange 
ſurpriſe when he finds it. e 

g The poet I laſt mentioned is incomparable in this 

gure. 


A waving ſea of heads was round me Spread, 
And ſtill freſh ftreams the gazing deluge fed *. 


Here is a waving ſea of heads, which, by a freſh 
ſtream of heads, grows to be a gazing deluge of heads. 
You come at laſt to find, it means a great croud. 


How pretty and how genteel is the following ? 


Nature's confectioner, 

Il hoje ſuckets are moiſt alchemy : 
The flill of his refining mold 
Minting the garden into gold f. 


What is this but a bee gathering honey ? 


Little Syren of the ſtage, 
Empty warbler, breathing lyre, 


M anton gale of fond defire, 
4; T uneful miſchief, vocal ſpell f. 


Who would think this was only a poor gentlewoman 
chat ſung finely? - . 
Me may define amplification to be making the moſt 
of a thought; it is the ſpinning-wheel of the bathos, 
which draws out and ſpreads it in the fineſt thread. 
There are amplifiers who can extend half a dozen 
thin thoughts over a whole folio ; but for which, the 
tale of many a vaſt romance, and the ſubſtance of 
many a fair volume, might be reduced into the ſize 
of a primmer. ; | 


In the book of Job are theſe words, © Haſt thou 


S Blackm, Job, p. 78. Cleveland. 
1 A. Philips to Cuzzona. ö 
NAA Tre! * commanded 
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& commanded the morning, and cauſed the day- 
1 ſpring to know his place?” How is this extended 
by the moſt celebrated amplifier of our age ? 
Canft thou ſet forth ib ethereal mines on high, 
Which the refulgent ore of light ſupply ? 
I the celeſtial furnace to thee known, © 
In which I melt the golden metal down ? 
Treaſures, from which I dealt out light as 4 4 
As all my ftars and laviſh ſuns can waſte ®, 


The ſame author hath amplified a paſſage in the 
104th pſalm; ** He looks on the earth, and it trembles ; 
% he touches the hills, and they ſmoke.” | 


The hills forget they re fix d, and in their fright _ 
Caſt off their weight, aud eaſe themſelves for flight: 
The woods, with terror wing'd, outfly the wind, 
And leave the heavy, panting hills bebind +. © 


You here ſee the hills not only trembling, but ſha- 
king off the woods from their backs to run the faſter, 
After this you are preſented with a foot-race of moun- 
tains and woods, where the woods diſtance the moun- 
tains, that, likeypulent purſy fellows, come puffing 
and panting a vaſt way behind them, | 


CHAP. IL 
Of zmitation, and the mauner of imitating. 


FT Hat the true authors of the profund are to imi- 

tate diligently the examples in their ow? avay, 
is not to be queſtioned ; and that divers have by this 
means attained to a depth whereunto their own weight 
could never have carried them, 1s evident by ſundry 
inſtances, Who ſees not that De Foe was the poeti- 
cal ſon of Withers, Tate of Ogilby, E. Ward of John 
Taylor, and E— n of Blackmore? Therefore when 
we fit down to write, let us bring ſome great author 
to our mind, and aſk ourſelves this queſtion, How 


* Blackm, Job, p. 208. + P. 267, 
wauld 
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would Sir Richard have ſaid this? Do I expreſs my- 
felf as 14 as Amb. Philips? Or flow my num- 
bers with the quiet thoughtleſſneſs of Mr Welſted? 
But it may ſeem ſomewhat ſtrange to aſſert, that 
our proficient ſhould alſo read the works of thoſe fa- 
mous poets who have excelled in the /ub/ime ; yet is 
not this a paradax? As Virgil is ſaid to have read 
Ennius, out of his dunghill te draw gold, ſo may our 
author read Shakeſpear, Milton, and Dryden for the 
contrary end, to bury their gold in his own dunghill. 
A true genius, when he finds any thing lofty or ſhi- 
ning in them, will have the ſkill to bring it down, 
take off the gloſs, or quite diſcharge the colour, by 
ſome ingenious circumſtance or periphraſe, ſome ad- 
dition or diminution, or by ſome of thoſe figures, the 
uſe of which we Mall ſhew in our next chapter. 
The book of Job is acknowledged to be infinitely 
' ſublime, and yet has not the father of the bathos re- 
duced it in every page ? Is there a paſſage in all Vir- 
gil more painted up and laboured than the deſcrip- 
won of Etna in the third Eneid? hebben 


Harriffcis juxta tonat Ema 
” Tnterdumgue atram prorumpit ad ethera nubem, 
Turbine fumantem piceo, et candenie favilla ; 
Atlellitgue globos flammarum, et fidera lambit. 

Interdum ſcopulos avulſaque viſcera mont:s 
E rigit eruftans, liquefataque ſaxa {ub auras 
Cum gemitu'glemerat, fundogue exe/{uat imo. 


l beg pardon of the gentle Engliſn reader, and ſuch 
of our wnters as underſtand not Latin) Lo! how this 
is taken down by our Britiſh poet, by the ſingle happy 
thought of throwing the mountain into ait of the colic. 


« LEtna, and all the burning mountains, find 
_ Their kindled flores with inbred ſtorms of wind 
Blown up to rage; and, roarmg out, complain, 
A. torn with inward gripes, and tort'ring pain: 
Lab ring, they caſt their dreadful vomit round. 

And with their melted bowels read the ground“. 


pr. Arthur, p. 75. 


Horace, 
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Horace, in ſearch of the ſublime, ſtruck his head 
againſt the ſtars “; but Empedocles, to fathom the 
profund, threw himſelf into Etna. And who but 
would imagine our excellent modern had alſo been 
there, from this deſcription ? 10738758 219 10 
Imitation is of two ſorts ; the firſt is when we force 
to our own purpoſes the thoughts of others ; the ſe- 
cond conſiſts in copying the imperfections or ble- 
miſhes of celebrated authors. I have ſeen a play pro- 
feſſedly writ in the ſtyle of Shakeſpear, wherein the 
reſemblance lay in one ſingle line, 2 


And. fo good morrow H ye, good maſter lieulenar. 


And ſundry poems in imitation of Milton, where, 
with the utmoſt exactneſs, and not ſo much as one 
exception, nevertheleſs was conſtantly nazhle/5, em- 
broider'd was broider'd, hermits were eremites, diſ- 


dain'd was '/Yeign'd, ſhady. umbrageous,. enterpriſe 
emprize, pagan paynim, pinions pernons, ſweet dulcet, 


orchards orchats, bridge-work pontifical ; nay, her 
was hir, and their was hir through the whole poem. 
And in very deed, there is no other way by which the 
true modern poet could read,. to any purpoſe, the 
works of ſuch men as Milton and Shakeſpear. 

It may be expected, that, like other critics, I ſhould 
next ſpeak of the pa/fons ; but as the main end and 
principal effect of the bathos is to produce tranguil- 
lity of mind, (and ſure it is a better defign to promote 
fleep than madneſs), we have little to ſay on this 
ſubject. Nor will the ſhort bounds of this diſcourſe 
allow us to treat at large of the emollients and the 
opiats of poeſy, of the cool, and the manner of pro- 
ducing it, or of the methods uſed by our authors in 
managing the paſſions. I ſhall but tranſiently re- 
mark, that nothing contributes ſo. much to the cool, 
as the uſe of bit in expreſſing paſſion: the true ge- 
mus rarely fails of points, conceits, and proper /imiles 
on ſuch occaſions : this we may term the parheric epi- 
grammatical, in which even puns are made ule of with 

Sublimi feriam fidera wertice, © | | 
good 


DT — LEES — = 
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good ſucceſs, . Hereby our beſt authors have avoided 
throwing themſelves or their readers into any inde» 
cent tranſports. 

But as it is ſometimes needful to excite the paſſion | 
of our antagoniſt in the polemic way, the true ſtu- 
dents in the law have —— taken their methods 
from low life, where they obſerved, that, to move 
anger, uſe is made of ſcolding and railing; to move 
love, of bawdry ; to beget _m> and friendſhip, of 
groſs flattery ; and to produce fear, of calumni 
an adverſary with crimes obnoxious to the ſtate. As 
for ſhame, it is a ſilly paſſion, of which, as our au- 
thors are incapable themſelves, ſo they would not 
produce 1 i in other s. 


e -Y. 


or ge and figures 5 and firft of the. variegating, 
confounding, and reverfing figures. 


UT we proceed to the guret. We cannot too 
earneſtly recommend to our authors the ſtudy of 
che abu/e of /prech. They thought to lay it — as 
a principle, to ſay nothing in the uſual way, but (if 
poſſible) in the direct contrary. Therefore the figures 
muſt be ſo turned, as to manifeſt that intricate and 
wonderful caſt of head which diſtinguiſhes all writers 
of this kind; or (as I may ſay) to refer exactly the 
mold in which they were N in all its inequali - 
ties, cavities, obliquities, odd crannies, and diſtor- 
tions. 
It would be endleſs, nay impoſſible to enumerate 
all ſuch figures; but we ſhall content ourſelves to 
range the principal, which moſt powerfully ens 
bute to the por. under three claſſes. 


I. The variegating, confounding, or e 
tropes and figures. 

II. The magnifying; and, 
III. The diminiming. 


Ve 
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We cannot avoid giving to theſe the Greek or Ro- 
man names; but in tenderneſs to our countrymen and 
fellow-writers, many of whom, however exquiſite, are 
wholly ignoraat of thoſe languages, we have alſo ex- 
plained them in our mother-tongue. 


I. Of the firſt ſort, nothing ſo much conduces to 
the bathos as the 


CATACHRESTS. 
A maſter of this will ſay, 


Mou the beard, 
Shave the. graſs, 
Pin the plank, 
Nail my ſleeve. 


From whence reſults the ſame kind of pleaſure to the 
mind, as to the eye when we behold Harlequin trim- 
ming himſelf with a hatchet, hewing down a tree 
with a raſor, makipg his tea in a cauldron, and brew- 
ing his ale in a tea-pot, to the incredible ſatisfaction 
of the Britiſh ſpectator. Another ſource of the ba- 
thos is, | | 
| The METonyYMY, 


the inverſion of cauſes for effects, of inventors for in- 
ventions, Cc. 


Lac'd in her coins new appear d the bride, 
A bubble-boy + and tompion f at her ſide, g 
And with an air divine her colmar || play'd : 

Then oh ! ſhe cries, what flaves I round me ſee ? 
Here a bright redcoat, there a ſmart toupee +. 


The SYNECHDOCHE, 


which conſiſts in the uſe of a part for the whole. You 
may call a young woman ſometimes pretty-face and 
Pigs-eyes, and ſometimes ſnotty-xo/e and draggle- tail. 
Or of accidents for perſons; as a lawyer is called 


* Stays, | + Tweezer-caſe, T Watch. [| Fan, 
++ A ſort of periwig : All words in uſe in this preſent year 1727. 


Vor. III. + H | Split= 
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Jplit-cauſe, a tailor prick-loufe, c. Or of things be- 
longing to a man, for the man himſelf; as a d. 
man, a gown-man, a T-m T-d-man ; a white fa, a 
turn-#ey, &c. 


The Axros iorEsis, 


An excellent figure for the ignorant; as, . What ſhall 


« I ſay?” when one has nothing to ſay ; or, I can 
«© no more,” when one really can no more. Expreſ- 
ſions which the gentle reader is ſo good as never to 
take in earneſt. | 


The MEeTAaPenoR, 


The firſt rule is to draw it from the loa? 1hings, 
which is a certain way to fink the higheſt ; as when 


you ſpeak of the thunder of heaven, ſay, 


The lords above are angry, and talk big *. 


If you would deſcribe a rich man refunding hts 
treaſures, expreſs it thus, 


 Th#' he (as ſaid) may riches gorge, the /poil 
Painful in maſly vomit all recoil, | 
Soon ſhall he periſh with a favift decay, 
Like his oaus ordure, caft with ſcorn away +. 


'The ſecond, that, whenever you ftart a metaphor, 
you muſt be ſure to run it down, and purſue it as far 
as it can go. If you get the ſcent of a ſtate- nego- 
tiation, follow it in this manner. 


The ſtones and all the elements with thee 
Shall ratify a ftri# confederacy; 
Wild beaſts their ſavage temper fhall forget, 
And for a firm alliance with thee treat; 
The finny tyrant of the ſpacious ſeas 

Shall ſend a ſcaly embaſſy for peace; 

His plighted faith the crocodile ſhall keep, 
Ard ſeeing thee, for joy ſincerely aweep J. 


* Lee, Alex, + Blackm. Job, p. 91. 93. 
Fi Job, P. 22, 


Or 
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Or if you repreſent the Creator denouncing war 
againſt the wicked, be ſure not to omit one circum- 
tance uſual in proclaiming and levying war. 


Envoys and agents, who, by my command, 
Reſide in Paleſtina's land, | 
To whom commiſſions I Have given, 
To manage there the intereſts of beau: 
Ye holy heralds, who proclaim 
Or war or peace, in mine your maſter's name: 
Ye pioneers of heaven, prepare a road, 
Make it plain, direct, and broad; 
For I in perſon avill my people head; 
For the divine deliverer | 
Will on his march in najeſiy appear, 
And needs the aid of no conted'rate power *. 


Under the article of the confounding, we rank 


1. The Mixture of Ficurss, 


which raiſes ſo many images, as to give you no image 
at all. But its principal beauty is when it gives an 
idea juſt oppoite to what it ſeemed meant to deſcribe. 
Thus an ingenious artiſt painting the ſpring, talks of 
a /now of bloſſoms, and thereby raiſes an unexpected 
picture of winter. Of this ſort is the following: 


The gaping clouds pour lakes of ſulphur down, 

Whoſe livid flaſhes fick'ning ſunbeams drown +. 

What a noble confuſion ! clouds, lakes, brimſtone, 
flames, ſun-beams, gaping, pouring, fickening, drown- 
ing! all in two lines. 


2. The Jazcon. 


Thy head ſpall riſe, the" buried in the duſt, 
And midſt the clouds his glitt'ring turrets thruſt t. 


1 uere, What are the glittering turrets of a man's 
ead ? | 


* Blackm, If, e. 106. f Pr. Arth. p. 37. 
H 2 f Upon 


} Job, p. 207, 
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Upon the ſhore, as frequent as the ſand, 
To meet the prince, the glad Dimetians fland *. 


Quære, Where theſe Dimetians ſtood ? and of what 
ſize they were ? Add alſo to the jargon ſuch as the 
following: | 


Deftru@ian's empire ſhall no longer laſt, 
And Defelation lie for ever waſie t. 


Here Niche, ſad mother, makes her moan, 
And. Jeems converted to a flone in ſtone g. 


But for variegation, nothing is more uſeful than 


3. The ParRanomas1a, or Pun, 
where a word, like the tongue of a jackdaw, ſpeaks 
twice as much by being ſplit : as this of Mr Dennis ||, 
Bullets that wound, like Parthians, as they Hy. 
Or this excellent one of Mr Welſted +, 


— Hebold the virgin lie 
| Naked, and only cover d by the Hy. 


To u hich thou mayſt add, 


Do fee her beauties no man needs to /{oop, 
She has the whole horizen for her boop. 


4. The AnTiTHes1s, or SEE-sAw, 


whereby contraries and oppoſitions are balznced in 
ſuch a way, as to cauſe a reader to remain ſuſpended? 
between them, to his exceeding delight and recrea- 
tion. Such are theſc, on a lady who made herſelf ap- 
ar out of ſize, by hiding a young princeſs under 
ber cloaths. | 


While the kind nymph changing her faultleſs ſhape, 
Becomes unhandſome, handſomely to ſcape +. 


* Pr, Arth. p. 157, T Job, p. 89. 1 T. Cook, poems. 
Poems 1693, p. 13. + Welſted, poems, Acon and Lavin, 
++ Waller, 


72 On 
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On the maids of honour in mourning. 
Sadly they charm, and diſmally they pleaſe * _ = 


Ii, eyes fo bright 
Let in the object, and let out the light f. 


The gods look pale to fee us look fo red f. = 


T he fairies and their queen 
In mantles blue came tripping o er the green ||. 


All nature felt a reverential ſhock, | 
The ſea ſtood ſtill to ſee the mountains rock + « | 


CHAP. XL | 
The figures continued: Of the magnifying and dimi- 
niſhing figures. 


* writer of the profund will take care 
never to nagniſy any object without clouding it 
at the ſame time: his thought will appear in a true 
miſt, and very unlike what 1s in nature. It muſt al- 
ways be remembered that darkneſs is an eſſential qua- 
kty of the profund ; or, if there chance to be a glim- 
mering, it muſt be as Milton expreſſes it, 


No light, but rather darkneſs vifible. 


The chief figure of this ſort is, 
1. The HyezrBoOLE, or Impoſlible, 


For inſtance, of a lion. 
Hle roar'd ſo loud, and look'd. ſo wondrous grim. 
His very ſhadow durſt not follow him ++, 
Of a lady at dinner. 


The fil ver whiteneſs that adorns thy neck 
Sullies the plate, and makes the napkin black. 


* Stecl on Queen Mary. F Quarles, Lee, Alex, 
!| Phi. paſtorals, + Blackm, Job, p. 176; , ++ Vet. Aut. 


"ry Of 
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| Of the ſame. 
7 bſcurentſs of her birth 
Cannot eclipſe uh” ct of her eyes, 
Which make her all one light *. | 
Of a bull-baiting. 


Up to the lars the ſprawling maſtives fly, 
And add new monſters to the frighted ſty +. 


Of a ſcene of miſery, 


Behold a ſcene of miſery and wo / 

Here Argus ſoon might weep himſelf quite Blind, 
Ev'n tho) be had Briareus' hundred hand, 

To nwipe thoſe hundred eyes 1. 


And that modeſt requeſt of two abſent lovers: 


Ye gods ! annihilate but ſpace and time, 
And make tauo lovers happy. TP 


2. The Psx1PHRAsS, which the moderns call the 
Circumbendibus, whereof we have given examples in 
the ninth chapter, and ſhall again in the twelfth, 

To the ſame claſs of the magnifying may be referred 
the following, which are ſo excellently modern, that 
we have yet no name for them, In deſcribing a 


country-proſpect, 
I'd call them mountains, but can't call them ſa, 


For fear. ta wrong them with a name too. low z 

While the fair wales beneath fo humbly lie, 

That even humble ſeems a term too bigh ||. 

III. The third claſs remains, of the dimini/hing ſi- 

res: And, 1. the AnTICLIMAx, where the ſecond 
fine drops quite ſhort of the firſt, than which nothing 
ereates greater ſurpriſe. 


On the extent of the Britiſh arms. 


Under the tropic is our language ſpoke, 
And part of Flanders hath receiv'd our yoke +. 


* Theob, Double Falſehood, + Blackmore, I Anon. 
lem. + Waller, | Fe 
| n 
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On a warrior. 


And theu Dalbeuſy the great yod of uu 
2 the Earl of Mar *. a 


On the valour of the Engliſh, - 
Nor art nor nature has the force 
To ftop its fleddy courſe, 
Nor Alps nor Pyrenzans keep it out, 
Nor fortify'd redoubt f. 


At other times this figure operates in a larger ex- 
tent; and when the gentle reader is in expectation 
of ſome great image, he either finds it ſurpriſingly 
1mperfeR, or is preſented with ſomething low or quite 
ridiculous. A ſurpriſe reſembling that of a curious 
perſon in a cabinet of antique ſtatues, who beholds 
on the pedeſtal the names of Homer, or Cato; but 
looking up, finds Homer without a head, and no- 
thing to be ſeen of Cato but his privy-member. 
Such are theſe lines of a leviathan at ſea, 


His motion works, and beats the e0zy mud, 
And aqwith its ſlime incorporates the flood, 
Till all th) encumber d, thick, fermenting ſtreams 
Does like one pot of boiling ointment ſeem. 
Where-&er he ſwims, he lea ves along the lake 
Such frothy furrows, ſuch à foamy track, 
That all the waters of the deep appear 
Hoary— with age, or gray with ſudden fear f. 
But perhaps even theſe are excelled by the enſuing. 
Now the reſiſted flames and fiery fore, 
By winds aſſaulted, in wide forges roar, 
And raging ſeas flow down of melted ore. 
Sometimes they hear lang iron bars remov'd, 
And to and h huge heaps of cinders ſhov'd I. 
2. The VVLOAR 
is alſo a ſpecies of the diminiſhing: by this a ſpear 


* Anon. + Denn, on Namur, 1 Blackm, Job, p. 197. 
Pr. Arthur, p. 157, 


flying 
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flying into the air is compared to a ** dune ag 
he goes on an errand, 


The mighty Stuffa threw a mali ſpear, 
Which, with its errand pleas'd, ſung thro? the air *. 


A man raging with grief to a maſtiff dog: 


cannot flifle this gigantic wo, 
Nor on my raging grief a muzzle throw f. 


And clouds big with water to a woman in great ne- 
ceſſity: 


Diſtended with the waters in em pent, 
The clouds hang deep in air, but hang unrent. 


3. The InranTinE, 


This is when a poet grows ſo very ſimple, as to 
think and talk like a child. I ſhalt take my exam- 
ples from the greateſt maſter in this way. Hear how 
he fondles like a mere ſtammerer. 


Little charm of placid mien, 
Miniature of beauty's queen, 
Hlitber, Britiſh muſe of mine, 
Hither, all ye Grecian nine, 
With the hovel Graces three, 
And your pretty nurſeling /ee. 


When the meadows next are ſeen, 
Saweet enamel, white and green. 
When again the lambkins play, 
Pretty ſportlings full of May. 


Then the neck fo white and round, 
(Little neck with brilliants bound). 
And thy gentleneſs of mind, 
(Gentle rom à gentle ind), &c. 
Happy thrice, and thrice agen, 
Happieſt he of happy men, &c. . 


Pr. Arthur. + Blackm. Job, p. 4¹. 
1 Amb, Philips on Miſs Cuzzona, 4 
an 
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and the reſt of thoſe ä lullabies of his com- 


poſition. 
How prettily he aſks the ſheep to teach him to bleat ? 


Teach me to grieve with bleating moan, my peep *. 


Hear how a babe would reaſon on his nurſe's death: 


That ever foe could die Oh met unkind ! 
To die, and leave poor Colinet behind? _ 
And yet, —why blame I her + ? 


With no leſs ſimplicity does he ſuppoſe that ſhep- 
herdeſſes tear their hair, and beat their breaſts, at 


their own deaths : 


Ye brighter maids, faint emblems of my fair, 
With looks caft down, and with diſbewvel d hair, 
In bitter anguiſh beat your breafts, and moan 
Her death untimely, as it were your own f. 


4. The Ix AN ITT, or NoTHINGNEss. 
Of this the ſame author furniſhes: us with moſt+ 


beautiful inftances :. - 


Ab filly I. more filly than m ry ſheep, 
(Which on the flow'ry pr, J once did cep) ||. 


To the grave ſenate ſhe could counſel give, 
(Which with aſtoniſhment they did receive) . 


He whom loud cannon could not terrify, 


Falls ¶ from the grandeur of his majeſty) +. 


Happy, merry as a bing, 
Sipping dew, you lip, and ſing =. 


The noiſe returzing with returning light, 
What did it ? 
Di/gers'd the filence, and diſpell'd the night +. 


You eaſily perceive the nothingneſs of every fecond 
verſe, 

* Philips's paſtorals. + Ibid, t Ibid, | Ibid. 
++» Phil. on Q Mary. 4+ Ibid, = T. Cook on a graſbopper.. 
4 * 

Tææ. 


* 
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The glories of proud London to ſurvey, | 


The ſun himſelf ſhall riſe—by break of day *. 


5. The ExrLETIVZ, 
admirably exemplified in the epithets of many authors. 
Th* umbrageous ſhadow, and the verdant green, 


The running current, and odorous fragrance, 
Cheer my lone ſolitude wwith joyous gladneſe. 


Or in pretty drawling words like theſe, 


All men his tomb, all men his ſons adore, 
And his ſons? fons, till there ſhall be no more f- 


The riſing ſun our grief did ſee, 
The ſetting ſun did ſee the ſame, 
While wretched we rememb' red thee, 

O Sion, Sion, lovely name |. 


6. The MacroLocy and PLeonasm 


are as generally coupled, as a lean rabbit with a fat 
one; nor is it a wonder, the ſuperfluity of words 
and vacuity of ſenſe being juſt the ſame thing. Iam 
pleaſed to ſee one of our greatelt adverſaries employ 
this figure. | 
T he growth of meadows, and the pride of fields, 
The food of armies, and ſupport of wars. 
Refuſe of Swords, and gleanings of a fights 
Lesen his 1 7 and contract bis hoſh. 
Where-&er his friends retire, or foes ſucceed, 
Cover d with tempeſts, and in oceans drown'd |. 


Of all which the perfection is 
The TavToLocy. 


Break thro' the billows, and—divide the main 
| In mother numbers, and—in ſofter werſe +. 
Divide—and part—the ſever'd world—in two +. 


Autor vet. + T. Cook, poems. 4 Ibid. I Camp. 
«+ Tonſ, Miſc, vol. 4. 7. 292. Ich edis. ++ Ibid, vol. 4. 
P- 121. 


With 
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With ten thouſand others equally muſical, and 
plentifully flowing through moiſt of our celebrated 
modern poems. 


HAT. XI 
Of expreſſion, and the ſeveral ſorts of Hyle of the pre- 


ſent age. 


1 expreſſion is adequate, when it is proportion; 

ably low to the profundity of the thought. It 
muſt not be always grammatical, leſt it _— pe- 
dantic and ungentlemanly; nor too clear, for fear it 
become vulgar; for obſcurity beſtows a caſt of the 
wonderful, and throws an oracular dignity upon a 
piece which hath no meaning. 

For example, ſometimes uſe the wrong number; 
The ſword and peſtilence at once dewours, inſtead of de- 
wour, Sometimes the wrong caſe ; Aud who more fit 
ze ſooth the god than thee* ? inſtead of thou and ra- 
ther than ſay, Thetis ſaw Achilles weep, ſhe heard 
him weep. / 

We muſt be exceeding careful in two things : firſt, 
in the choice of low words ; ſecondly, in the ſober 
and orderly way of ranging them. Many of our poets * 
are naturally bleſſed with this talent, inſomuch that 
they are in the circumſtance of that honeſt citizen, 
who had made preſe all his life without knowing it. 
Let verſes run in this manner, juſt to be a vehicle to 
the words: (I take them from my laſt-cited author, 
who, though otherwiſe by no means of our rank, 
ſeemed once in his life to have a mind to be ſimple.) 


Tf not, a prize I will myſelf decree, 
From him, or him, or el/e perhaps from thee f. 


Full of days was he; 


Two apes paſt, he liw'd the third to ſee © 


The king of forty kings, and homour'd more 
By mighty Jode than e er was king before || 


Ti. Hom, Il. 1, f Idem, p. 12. t Idem, p. 17. 
That 


| ldem, p. 19. 
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That I may know if thou my prayer deny, 
De moſt de/pis'd of all the gods am { *. 


T hen let my mother once be rul'd by ne, 
Tho much more wiſe than I pretend to be F. 


Or theſe of the ſame hand. 


Leave the arts of poetry and verſe 

To them that praiſe them with more ſucceſs : 

Of greater truths I no prepare tv tell, 
And ſo at once, dear friend and muſe, farewell t. 


Sometimes a ſingle word will vulgarize a poetical 
idea; as where a ip ſet on fire owes all the /pirit of 
the 5athes to one choice word that ends the line. 


And his feorch'd ribs the hot contagion fry'd ||. 
And in that deſcription of a world in ruins, 


Should the whole frame of nature round him break, 
Ae wnconcern'd would hear the mighty crack +. 


So alſo in theſe, 


Beaſts tame and ſavage ro the river's brink 
Come, from the fields and wild abodes—to drink +, 


Frequently two or three words will do it effectually, 


He from the clouds does the ſweet liquor ſqueeze, 
T hat cheers the foreſt and the garden trees =. 


It is alſo uſeful to employ technical terms, which 
eſtrange your ſtyle from the great and general ideas of 
nature: and the higher your ſubje& is, the lower 
mould you ſearch into mechanics for your expreſſion. 
If you deſcribe the garment of an angel, ſay that his 
linen was finely ſpun, and bleached on the happy plains I. 
Call an army of angels, angelic cuiraſſiers **; and, 
if you have occaſion to mention a numbgr of mis for- 
tunes, ſtyle them, | 


* Ti. Hom, Il. r. p. 34. + Idem, p. 38. f Tonſ. miſc, 


ra mo, vol. 4. p. 292, 4th edit, Pr. Arthur, p. 151. 
+ Tonſ. miſc. vol. 6. p. 119. + Blackm, Jobs p. 263. 
= Idem, p. 264. + Pr, Arth. p. 19. Ibi oe 22S , - 

A ; "7 $4 reſb 
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Freſh troops of pains, and regimented woes *, 


 STYLx is divided by the rhetoricians into the pro- 
per and the figured. Of the figured we have already 
treated, and the proper is what our authors have no- 
thing to do with. Of ſtyles we ſhall mention only 
the principal, which owe to the moderns either their 
chief improvement, or entire invention. 


1. The FLorid ſtyle, 


than which none is more proper to the bathos, as 
flowers, which are the /awe/t of vegetables, are moſt 
audy, and do many times grow in great plenty at the 
ttom of ponds and ditches. 
A fine writer in this kind preſents you with the 
following poſie: 


T he groves appear all dreſs d with wreaths of flowrs, 
And from their leaves drop aromatic fhow'rs, 
Whoſe fragrant heads in myſtic twines above, 
Exchang'd their feveets, and mix*d with thouſand kifſes, 
As if the willing branches ſtrove 
To beautify and ſhade the grove, F 


(which indeed moſt branches do). But this 1s Rill 


excelled by our laureat, 


Branches in branches twin'd compoſe the grove, 
And ſhad and ſpread, and blofſom into love. 
The trembling palms their mutual vows repeat, 
And bending poplars bending poplars meet. 
he diſtant plantanes ſeem to preſs more nigh, 
And to the fighing alders, alders ſigh f. 


Hear alſo our Homer, 
His robe of ſtate is form'd of light refin'd, 
As endleſs train of luſtre ſpreads behind. 
His throne's of bright compatted glory made, 
With pearl l and with gems inlaid: 
I hence floods of joy, and ſeas of ſplendour flow, 
On all th' angelic gazing throng below ||. 


* Blackm, Job, p. 86. + Behn's poems, p. 2. 
1 Guardian, 12a mo, p. 127, Black m. pfal, 104. 


Vor. III. I 2. The 
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2. The PzzT ſtyle. 


This does in as peculiar a manner become the loy 
in wit, as a pert air does the low in ſtature. Mr The- 
mas Brown, the author of the London ſpy, and all the 

Spies and trips in general, are herein to be diligently 
Audied ied: in verſe Mr Cibber's prologues. 

But the beauty and energy of 1t is never ſo con- 
ſpicuous, as when it is employed in modernizing and 
adapting to the tafte of the times the works of the an- 
cients. Fhis we rightly phraſe doing them into Eng- 
liſh, and making them Engliſh; two expreſſions of 
great propriety, the one denoting our zeg/e# of the 
manner how, the other the force and compulſion with 
which it is brought about. It 1s by virtue of this 
ſyle that Tacitus talks like a cofteehouſe-politician, 
Joſephus like the Britiſh gazetteer, Tully 1s as ſhort 


_ and ſmart as Seneca or Mr Afgil, Marcus Aurelius is 


excellent at Snipſnap, and honeſt Thomas a Kempis 
as prim and polite as any preacher at court. 


3. The Araxopz ſtyle, 
which is fine by being zeww, and has this happineſs 


attending it, that it is as durable and extenſive as the 
poem itſelf. Take ſome examples of it, in the de- 
{cription of the ſun in a mourning-coach upon the 
death of Queen Mary. ve VOY bv! 


See Pheebus now, as once for Phaeton, 

Has maſt d his face, and put deep mourning on; 
Dark clouds his ſable chariot do ſurround, h 
And the dull ſteeds ſtalk o'er th melancholy round“. 


Of Prince Arthur's ſoldiers drinking. 


While richBurgundian «vine, and bright Champaign 
Chaſe from their minds the terrors of the main f. 


{whence we alſo learn, that Burgundy and Champaign 
make a man on ſhore deſpiſe a ſtorm at ſea), 


Of 


„ Amb;Philip, Pr. Arch. p. 16. 
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Of the Almighty encamping his regiments. 
a He ſunk a vaſt capacious deep, 5 
Where he his liquid regiments does Keep, 

Thither the waves file off, and mate their away, 
To form the mighty body of the ſea; | 
Where they encamp, and in their ſtation ſtand, 
Entrench'd iz works / rock, and lines of /and *, 
Of two armies on the point of engaging. 
You armies are the cards which both muſt play; 
At leaſt come off a ſaver if you may : H 
Throw boldly at the ſum the gods have ſet ; 
Theſe on your fide will all their fortunes bet f. 


All perfectly agreeable to the preſent cuſtoms and 
beſt faſhions of our metropolis. 95 

But the principal branch of the alamode is the 
PRURIENT, a ſtyle greatly advanced and honoured 
of late by the practice of perſons of the fi guality; 
and by the encouragement of the /ad7es, not unſuccels- 
fully introduced even into the drawing- room. Indeed 

its incredible progreſs and conqueſts may be compa- 

red to thoſe of the great Seloſtris, and are every 
where known by the /ame marks, the images of the 
genital parts of men or women. It conſiſts wholly 
of metaphors drawn from two moſt fruitful ſources or 
ſprings, the very bathos of the human body; that is 
to ſay ® * F and ® * Hiatus magnus lachrymabilic. 
* * K A *%*%*%*%#+#% 4+ A 
And ſelling of bargains, and double entendre, and 
KSG e, and O οονονννι , all derived from the 
ſaid ſources. 


4. The FI xte ſtyle, 
which conſiſts of the moſt curious, affected, mincing 
metaphors, and partakes of the alamode. 
As this, of a brook dried by the ſun, 
Won by the ſummer's importuning ray, | 
Th' eloping ftream did from her channel ſtray, 0 
And ⁊vith enticing ſun- beams ſtole away 1. 


* Blackm, pfal. 104. p. 261. Lee, Sophon, 
1 Blackm, Job, p. 26, F n | 
I 2 | Of 
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Of an eaſy death. 


When watchful Death ſhall on his harweſt look, 
And /ee thee ripe with age, invite the hook ; 
Hell gently cut thy bending falk, and thee 
Lay kindly ix the grave, his granary *. 


Of trees in a ſtorm. 


Oaks whe extended arms the winds defy, 
The tempeſt ſees their firength, and ſighs, and 
paſſes by +. | 


Of water ſimmering over the fire. 


. The ſparkling flames rai/e water to a ſmile, 
Yet the pleas d liguor pines, and liens all the while}. 


5. LASTLY, I ſhall place the Cumsrovs, which 
moves heavily under a load of metaphors, and draws 
after it a long train of words. And the Busx1n, or 
fately, frequently and with great felicity mixed with 
the former. For as the firſt is the proper engine to 
depreſs what is high, ſo is the bl to raiſe what is 
baſe and low to a ridiculous viſibility : when both 
theſe can be done at once, then 1s the bathos in per- 

fection; as when a man is ſet with his head down- 
ward, and his breech upright, his degradation is com- 
plete : one end of him is as High as ever, only that 
end is the evrong one. Will not every true lover of 

the profund be delighted to behold the moſt vulgar 
and low actions of life exalted in the following man- 
L err 


pe * 


Who knocks at the door? 
For whom thus rudely pleads my loud-tengu'd gate, E 
. That he may enten? FIG 9 
| gBee who is there, 

Advance the fringed curtains of thy cen, . 

Aud tell me who comes youder || —— iy Ib 

\* Blackm, Job, p.23- f Denn. I Anon, Tenſ. miſe, 
part 6. p. 224, Temp. - "i 81 

8 75 ut 


1 * 
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Shut the door. 
The wooden guardian of our privacy 
Duick on its axle turn.— 
Bring my cloaths. 
Bring me what Nature, tailor to the bear, 
To man himſelf deny d: ſhe gave me cold, 
But would not give me cloatbs. 
Light the fire. 
Bring forth ſome remnant of Promethean , 
Duick to expand th* inclement air congeal d 
By Boreas' rude breath.— 
Snuff the candle. 
Yon luminary amputation needs ; | 
Thus ſhall you ſave its half-extinguiſa'd life. 
Open the letter. 
Wax ! render up thy truſt . 
. Uncork the bottle, and chip the bread. 


Apply thine engine to the ſpungy door, 
Set Bacchus from his glaſſy priſon free, 
And ſtrip white Ceres of her nut-brown coat. 


CHAP. XIIL 
A projee for the advancement of the bathos. 


Hus have I, (my dezr countrymen), with in- 
credible pains and diligence, diſcovered the 
hidden ſources of the bathos, or, as I may ſay, broke 
open the abyſſes of this great deep. And having now 
eſtabliſhed good and wholeſome laws, what remains 
but that all true moderns with their utmoſt might do 
proceed to put the ſame in execution ? In order 
whereto, I ink? mall, in the ſecond place, highly 
deſerve of my country, by propoſing ſuch a chem: 
as may facilitate this great end, | 


#* Theobald, Double Fa!ſchood, 5 
13 | As 
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As our number is confeſſedly far ſuperior to that 
of the enemy, there ſeems nothing wanting but una- 
nimity among ourſelyes. It is therefore humbly of- 
fered, that all and every individual of the bathos, do 
enter into a firm aſſociation, and incorporate into one 
regular body, whereof every member, even the mean- 
eſt, will ſomeway contribute to the ſupport of the 
whole; in like manner, as the weakeſt reeds, when 
Joined in one bundle, become infrangible. To which 
end our art ought to be put upon the ſame foot with 
other arts of this age. The vaſt improvement of mo- 
dern manufactures arifeth from their being divided 
into ſeveral branches, and parcelled out to ſeverat 
trades : for inſtance, in clock-making one artiſt makes 
the balance, another the ſpring, another the crown- 
wheels, a fourth the caſe, and the principal workman 
puts all together. To this ceconomy we owe the 
perfection of our modern watches, and doubtleſs. 
we alſo might that of our modern poetry and rhe- 
toric, were the ſeveral parts branched out in the like 
manner. | | 

Nothing is more evident than that divers perſons 
no other way remarkable, have each a ftrong diſpo- 
fition to the formation of ſome particular trope or 
figure. Ariſtotle ſaith, that the byperbole is an orna- 
ment fit for young men of quality ; accordingly we 
find in thoſe tlemen a wonderful propenſity to- 
ward it, which is marvellouſly improved by travel- 
ling: ſoldiers alſo and ſeamen are very happy in the 
ſame figure. The . or circumlocution is the 
peculiar talent of country-farmers ; the prowers and 
apologue of old men at their clubs; the elligſis or 
| 2 by half-words, of miniſters and politicians; 

the apofrope/is, of courtiers ; the ſitotes or diminution, 
of ladies, whiſperers, and backbiters; and the ana- 
diploſis, of common criers and hawkers, who, by re- 
doubling the ſame words, perſuade people to buy 
their oyſters, green haſtings, or new ballads. Epitſ eta 
may be found in great plenty at Billingſgate, /arca/m 
and irony learned upon the water, and the epiphonema 

| | . or 
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or exclamation frequently from the beargarden, and 
as frequently from the Hear him of the houſe of com- 
mons. 

Now each man applying his whole time and ge- 
nius upon his —ͤ— 3 would — 
tain to perfection; and when each became incorpo- 
rated and ſworn into the ſociety, (as hath been pro- 
2 „a poet or orator would have no more to do 

ut to ſend to the particular traders in each kind, to 
the metaphoriſt for his allegories, to the ſimile- mater 
for his compariſons, to the ironiſt for his ſarca ſins, to 
the apothegmatiſt for his ſentences, &c. whereby a de- 
dication or ſpeech would be compoſed in a moment, 
the ſuperior artiſt having nothing to do but to put to- 
gether all the materials. ä 

I therefore propoſe that there be contrived with all 
convenient diſpatch, at the public expenſe, a rhetort- 
cal cheſt of drawers, conſiſting of three ſtories, the 
higheſt for the de/iberative, the middle for the demon- 
ftrative, and the loweſt for the judicial. Theſe ſhall 
be divided into loci, or places, being repoſitories for 
- matter and argument in the ſeveral kinds of oration 
or writing; and every drawer ſhall mw be ſub- 
divided into cells, reſembling thoſe of cabinets for- 
rarities. The apartment for peace or auar, and that 
of the liberty of the preſs, may in a very few days be 
filled with ſeveral arguments perfectly new; and the 
wvituferative partition will as eafily be repleniſhed 
with a moſt choice collection, entirely of the growth, 
and manufacture of the preſent age. Every compo- 
fer will ſoan be taught the uſe of this cabinet, and 
how to manage all the regiſters of it, Which will 
be drawn out much in the manner of thoſe in an 
organ. | 

The keys of it muſt be kept in honeſt hands, by 
ſome reverend prelate, or waliant officer, of unque- 
ſtioned loyalty and affeQion to every preſent eſta- 
bliſhment in church and ſtate ; which will ſaufficient- 
ly guard againſt any miſchief which might otherwiſe 
be apprehended from it. 44 
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And being lodged in ſuch hands, it may be at di- 
cretion let out by the day, to ſeveral great orators in 
both houſes ; from whence it is to be hoped muck 
prefit and gain will alſo accrue to our ſociety. 


CHAP. XIV. 


"How to make dedications, panegyrics, or ſatires, and of 
' the colours of honourable and diſbonourable. 


| OW of what neceſſity the foregoing project 
| may prove, will appear from this ſingle conſi- 
deration, that nothing 1s of equal conſequence to the 
| ſucceſs of our works as /peed and diſputch. Great pity 
it is, that ſolid brains are not like other ſolid bodies, 
conftantly endowed with a velocity in finking, pro- 
rtioned to their heavineſs : for it is with the flowers 
of the bathos as with thoſe of nature, which if the 
careful gardener brings not haſtily to market in the 
morning, muſt unprofitably periſh and wither -be- 
fore night. And of all our productions none is ſo 
ſhort-lived as the dedication and panegyric, which are 
often but the praiſe of a day, and become by the next 
utterly uſeleſs, improper, indecent, and falſe. This 
is the more to be lamented, inaſmuch as theſe two are 
the ſorts whereon in a manner depends that profit, 
which muſt ſill be remembered to be the main end 
of our avriters and ſpeakers. N 
We ſhall therefore employ this chapter in ſhewing 
the quickeſt method of compoſing them; after which 
we will teach a Hort way to epic poetry. And theſe 
being confeſſedly the works of moſt importance and 
difficulty, it is preſumed we may leave the reſt to 
each author's own learning or practice. 
- Firſt of panegyric : Every man 1s honowrable, who 
is ſo by law, cuſtom, or title. The public are bet- 
ter judges of what is honourable than private men. 
'The virtues of great men, like thoſe of plants, are 
inherent in them whether they are exerted or not; 
and the more ſtrongly inherent, the leſs they are 
B / exerted ; 
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exerted; as-a man is the more rich the leſs he ſpends. 
All great miniſters, without eicher private or œcono- 
mical virtue, are virtuous by their poſts ; liberal and 
enerous upon the public money, provident upon pu- 
lic ſupplies, juſt by pay ing public intereſt, courageous 
and magnanimous by the feets and armies, magnifi- 
cent upon the pune expenſes, and prudent by public 
Succeſs. They have, by their office, a right to a ſhare 
of the public fack of virtues ; beſides, they are by 
preſcription immemorial inveſted in all the celebrated 
virtues of their predecęſſors in the ſame ſtations, eſpe- 
cially thoſe of their own anceſtors. | 
As to what are commonly called the colours of Bo- 
nourable and diſhonourable, they are various in differ- 
ent countries: In this they are ue, green, and red. 
But foraſmuch as. the duty we owe to the public 
doth often require that we ſhould put ſome things in 
a ſtrong light, and throw a ſhade over others, I ſhall 
explain the method of turning a vitious man into a 
hero. | 
The firſt and chief rule is the gelen rule of tran/- 
formation, which conſiſts in converting vices into their 
bordering virtues, A man who is a ſpendthrift, and 
will not pay a juſt debt, may have his injuſtice fran /- 
formed into liberality; cowardice may be metamor- 
phoſed into prudence; intemperance into good na- 
ture and good fellowſhip; corruption into patriotiſm; 
and lewdneſs into tenderneſs and facility. 2 5 
The ſecond is the rule of cantraries. It is certain, 
the leſs. a man is endawed with any virtue, the more 
need-he has to have it plentifully beſtowed, eſpecially 
thoſe good qualities of which the world generally be- 


lieves he hath none at all: for who will thank a man 


for giving him that which he has ? wy: 
The reverſe of theſe precepts will ſerve for /atire, 
wherein we are ever to remark, that whoſo loſeth his 
lace, or becomes out of favour with the government, 
bath forfeited his ſhare in public praiſe and honour, 
Therefore the truly public-ſyirited writer ought in 
duty to ſtrip him whom the government hath arch 

- . | W 
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which is the real paetical juſtice of this age. For a 
full collection of topics and epithets to be uſed in the 
praiſe and difpraiſe of miniſterial and unminiſterial 
perſons, I refer to our rhetorical cabinet; concluding 
with an earneſt exhortation to all my brethren, to ob- 
ſerve the precepts here laid down, the neglect of 
which hath coſt ſome of them their ears in a pillory. 


CHAP. xv. 
A receipt to make an epic poem. 


"A N epic poem, the critics agree, is the greateſt 
work human nature is capable of. They have 
already laid down many mechanical rules for com- 
poſitions of this ſort, but at the ſame time they cut 
off almoſt all undertakers from the poſſibility of ever 
performing them; for the firft qualification they un- 
animouſly require in a poet, is a gevivs, I ſhall here 
endeavour (for the benefit of my countrymen) to 
make it manifeſt, that epic poems may be made 
' avithaout à pgerius, nay, without learning, or much 
reading. This muſt neceſſarily be of great uſe to all 
thoſe who confeſs they never read, and of whom the 
world is convinced they never learn. Moliere ob- 
ſerves of making a dinner, that any man can do it 
with money, and if a profeſſed cook cannot do it with- 
out, he has his art for nothing ; the ſame may be ſaid 
of making a poem, it is eafily brought about by him 
that has a genius, but the (kill lies in doing it without 
dne. In purſuance of this end, I ſhall preſent the 
reader with a plain and certain recipe, by which any 
author in the bathos may be qualified for this grand. 
performance. | | 
| For the Fa BLE. 2 

Take out of an old poem, hiſtory-book, romance, 
or legend (for inftance, Geoffry of Monmouth, or Dor 
Belianis of Greece), thoſe parts of the ſtory which af- 
ford moſt ſcope for long 4(/criptions : put theſe pieces 

* 1 together, 
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together, and throw all the adventures you fancy in- 
to one rale. Then take a hero, whom you may chuſe 
for the ſound of his name, and put him into the 
midſt of theſe adventures. There let him war for 
twelve books ;' at the end of which you may take 
him out, ready prepared to conguer or to marry; it 
being neceſſary that the concluſion of an epic poem 
be fortunate. | | | 
To make an Ey1soDE. 4 
Take any remaining adventure of your former col- 
lection, in which you could no way involve your hero; 
or any unfortunate accident that was too good to be 
thrown away; and it will be of uſe, applied to any 
other perſon, who may be loſt and evaporate in the 
courſe of the work, without the leaſt damage to the 
compoſition. 17 | 


For the Mor aL and Anse 


Theſe you may extract out of the fable afterwards, | 
at your leiſure: be ſure you ſtrain them ſufficiently, 


For the Mannzzs. 


For thoſe of the hero, take all the beſt qualities 
you can find in the moſt celebrated heroes of antiqui- 
45 if they will not be reduced to a cenſiſftenq, lay 
them all on @ heap upon him. But be ſure they are 
qualities which your pa/ron would be thought to 
have; and to prevent any miſtake which the world 
may be ſabje& to, ſele& from the alphabet thoſe ca- 
pital letters that compoſe his name, and ſet them at 
the head of a dedication before your poem. How- 
ever, do not abſolutely obſerve the exact quantity of 
theſe virtues, it not being determined whether or no 
it be neceſſary for the hero of a poem to be an Honeſt 
nan. For the under-chara&ers, gather them from 
Homer and Virgil, and change the names as occa- 
nion ſerves. 

For the Machixxs. 

Take of deities, male and female, as many as you 
can uſe: ſeparate them into two equal parts, Ana 

cep 
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keep Jupiter in the middle; let Juno put him in a 
ferment, and Venus mollify him. Remember on all 
occaſions to make uſe of. volatile mercury. If you 
have need of dewilt, draw them out of Milton's para- 
diſe, and extract your fpiritrs from Taſſo. The uſe 
of theſe machines 1s evident; ſince no epic poem can 
poſſibly ſubſiſt without them, the wiſeſt way is to re- 
ſerve them for your greateſt neceſſities. When you 
cannot extricate your hero by any human means, or 
yourſelf by your own wit, ſeek relief from heaven, 
and the gods will do your buſineſs very readily. This 
is according to the direct preſcription of Horace in 
his art of poetry, | : 


Nee Deus interſit, ni dignus wvindice nodus 
Inciderit. 


That is to ſay, A poet ſhould never call upon the god; 
For their aſſiſtance, but when he is-in great per plexity. 


— 


For the DtescrrPT1ONS. 


For a tempeſt. Take Eurus, Zephyr, Auſter, and 
Boreas, and caſt them together in one verſe : add to 
theſe of rain, lightning, and thunder (the loudeſt you 
can) quantum /ufficit : mix your clouds and billows 
well together till they foam, and thicken your de- 
ſcription here and there with a quickſand. Brew 

= tempeſt well in your head, before you ſet it a- 

win 

For i battle. Pick a large quantity of images and 
deſcriptions from Homer's Iliads, with a ſpice or two 
of Virgil, and if there remain any overplus, you may 
lay them by for a tirmi/h. Seaſon it well with /imiles, 

and it will make an excellent battle. . 

For a burning town, - If ſuch a deſcription be ne- 
ceſſary, (becauſe it is certain there is one in Virgil), 
old Troy is ready burnt to your hands. But if you 
fear that would be thought borrowed, a chapter 

or two of the theory of the conflagration, well cir- 
cumſtanced and done into verſe, will be a good /uc- 
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As for „miles and metaphors, they may be found 
all over the creation; the moſt ignorant may gather 
them, but the difficulty is in applying them. For 
this adviſe with your book/eller. | dre 


C HAP. XVI. 
A projet for the advancement of the Rage. 


'T may be thought that we ſhould not wholly omit 
the drama, which makes ſo great and ſo lucrative 
a part of poetry. But this province is ſo well taken 
care of by the preſent managers of the theatre, that 
it is perfectly needleſs to ſuggeſt to them any other 
methods than they have already practiſed for the ad- 
vancement of the bathos. 

Here therefore, in the name of all our brethren, 
let me return our ſincere and humble thanks to the 
Moſt Auguſt Mr Barton Booth, the Moſt Serene Mr 
Robert Wilks, and the Moſt Undaunted Mr Colley 
Cibber; of whom let it be known, vhen the people 
of this age ſhall be anceftors, and to all the ſucceſſion of 
cur ſucceſſors, that to this preſent day they continue 
to out- do even their own out-doings and when the 
mevitable hand of ſweeping Time ſhall have bruſhed 
off all the works of 70-day, may this teſtimony of a 
contemporary critic to their fame, be extended as far 
as to-morrow. _ pits; 

Yet, if to fo wiſe an adminiſtration it be poſſible 
any thing can be added, it is that more ample and 
comprehenſive ſcheme which Mr Dennis and Mr Gil- 
don (the two greateſt critics and reformers then li- 
ving) made public in the year 1720, in a project ſign- 
ed with their names, and dated the 2d of February, 
I cannot better conclude than by preſenting the reader 
with the ſubſtance of it. 


I. It is propoſed that the two zheatres be incorpo- 
rated into one company ; that the royal academy of 
mufic be added to them as an orcheſtra; and that 

Vol. III. 1 Mr 
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Mr Figg with his prize-ſighters, and Violante with 
the rope-dancers, be admitted in partnerſhip. 
2. That a ſpacious building be erected at the pu- 
blic expenſe, capable of containing at leaſt ben 7hou- 
ſand ſpectators, which is become abſolutely neceſſary 
by the great addition of children and nurſes to the 
audience fince the new entertainments. 'That there 
be a ſtage as large as the Athenian, which was near 
ninety thouſand geometrical paces ſquare, and ſepa- 
rate divifions for the two houſes of parliament, my 
lords the judges, the honourable the directors of the 
academy, and the court of aldermen, who ſhall all 
have their places frank. 

3. If Weſtminſter-hall be not allotted to this ſer- 
vice (which, by reaſon of its proximity to the two 
chambers of parliament above-mentioned, ſeems not 
altogether improper) ; it is left to the wiſdom of the 
nation whether Somerſet-houſe may not be demoliſh- 
ed, and a theatre built upon that fite, which lies con- 
venient to receive ſpectators from the county of Sur- 
rey, who may be wafted thither by water-carriage, 
eſteemed by all projectors the cheapeſt whatſoever, 
To this may be added, that the river Thames may 
in the readieſt manner convey thoſe eminent perſon- 
ages from courts beyond the ſeas, who may be drawn 
either by curioſity to behold ſome of our moſt cele- 
brated pieces, or by affection to ſee their country- 
men, the harlequins and eunuchs ; of which conve- 
nient notice may be given, for two or three months 
before, in the public prints. a 

4. That the -Heatre above ſaid be environed with a 
fair quadrangle of buildings, fitted for the accommo- 
dation of decayed critics and poets ; out of whom /x 
of the moſt aged (their age to be computed from the 
year wherein their firſt work was publiſhed) ſhall be 

elected to manage the affairs of the ſociety, provided 
nevertheleſs, that the laureat for the time being, may 
be always one. The head or preſident over all (to 
prevent diſputes, but too frequent among the learned) 
ſhall be the moſt ancient peer and critic to be found 

in the whole iſlenc. it 
| 6. The 
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p. The male players are to be lodged in the gar- 
rets of the ſaid quadrangle, and to attend the perſons 
of the poets, dwelling under them, by bruſhing their 
apparel, drawing on their ſhoes, and the like. The 
attreſſes are to make their beds, anf waſh their li- 
nen. | 

6. A large room ſhall be ſet apart for a library, to 
conſiſt of all the modern dramatic poems, and all the 
criticiſms extant. | In the midſt of this room ſhall be 
a round table for the council of fix to fit and dehbe- 
rate on the merits of plays. The majority ſhall de- 
termine the diſpute ; and if it ſhould happen that 
three and three ſhould be of each fide, the preſident 
ſhall have a cafting-woice, unleſs where the contention 
way run fo high as to require a deciſion by /fngle 
combat. 

7. It may be convenient to place the council of for 
in ſome conſpicuous ſituation in the theatre, where, 
after the manner uſually practiſed by compoſers in 
muſic, they may give /2ns (before ſettled and agreed 
upon) of diſlike or approbation, In conſequence 
of theſe figns the whole audience ſhall be required to 
clap or hiſs, that the town may learn certainly when 
and how far they ought to be pleaſed. 

8. It is ſubmitted whether it would not be proper 
to diſtinguiſh the council of fix by ſome particular 
habit or gown of an honourable ſhape and colour, 
to * may be added a ſquare cap and a white 
wand. | | | 
9. That to prevent unmarried actreſſes making 
away with their infants, a competent proviſion be 
allowed for the nurture of them, who ſhall for that 
reaſon be deemed the children of the ſociety ; and that 
they may be educated according to the genius of 
their parents, the ſaid actreſſes ſhall declare upon oath 
(as far as their memory wall allow) the true names 
and qualities of their ſeveral fathers, A private gen- 
tleman's ſon ſhall, at the public expenſe, be brought 
up a page to attend the council of /ix ; a more ample 
proviſion ſhall be made for the ſon of a poet; and a 
greater {till for the ſon of a critic. 


KS —_ * 
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0. If it be diſcovered that any actreſs is got with 
child during the interludes of any play wherein ſhe 
hath a part, it ſhall be reckoned neg lect of her buſſ- 
neſs, and ſhe ſhall forferr = If any actor 
for the future ſhall commit murder, except upon the 
ſtage, he ſhall be left to the laws of the land; the 
like is to be underſtood of rebbery and 7heff. In all 
other caſes, particularly in thoſe for deb, it is propo- 
fed; that this, like the other courts of Whitehall and 
St James's, may be held a place of privilege. And 
whereas it has been found, that an obligation to ſa- 
-tisfy paltry creditors has been a diſcouragement to 
men of letters, if any perſon of quality, or others, 
ſhall ſend for any pcet or critic of this ſociety to any 
remote quarter ot: the town, the ſaid poet or critic 
ſhall freely paſs and repaſs without being liable to an 
arreſt. 9 515 | 
11. The forementioned ſcheme in its ſeveral re- 
gulations may be ſupported by profits arifing from 
every third night throughout the year. And as it 
-would be hard to ſuppoſe that ſo many perſons could 
live without any food (though from the former courſe 
of their lives a very little will be deemed ſufficient), 
the maſters of calculation will, we believe, agree, 
that out of thoſe proſits, the ſaid perſons might be 
ſubſiſled in a ſober and decent manner. We will 
venture to aſfirm further, that not only the proper 
magazines of thunder and lightning, but paint, diet- 
drinks, ftitting-pots, and all other neceſ/aries of life, 
may, in like manner, fairly be provided for. 

- 12, If ſome of the articles may at firſt view ſeem 
liable to objections, particularly thoſe that give ſo 
vaſt a power to the council of fix, (which is indeed 
larger than any intruſted to the great officers of ſtate), 
this may be obviated, by ſwearing thoſe fx perſons of 
his Majeſty's privy council, and obliging them to 
paſs every thing of moment previouſly at that moſt 
- honourable board, ' * | 
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MARTINI SCRIBLERI, ſummi critici, ca- 
ſtigationum in ZEneidem ſpecimen. 


£ZEng1DemM totam, amice lector, innumerabilibus 
pœne mendis ſcaturientem, ad priſtinum ſenſum 
revocabimus. In ſingulis fere verſibus ſpuriæ oc- 
currunt lectiones, in omnibus quos unquam vidi 
codicibus, aut vulgatis aut ineditis, ad opprobrium 
uſque criticorum, in hunc diem exiſtentes. Interea 
adverte oculos, et his paucis fruere. At ſi quæ 
ſint in hiſce caſtigationibus, de quibus non — 
liquet, ſyllabarum quantitates, rgoazyopma noſtra 
libro ip præfigenda, ut conſulas, moneo. 


I. SPECIMEN LIBRI PRIMI. 


Van « 


ATR virumque cano, Trojæ qui primus ab orjs 
Italiam, farts profugus, Lavinague venit 
Littora. multum alle et terris jacbatus et alto, 

Vi ſuperiim 4 . 


Arma virumque cano, Trojæ qui primus ab aris © 
Italiam, fatu profugus, Latinague venit 
Littora. multum ille et terris vexatus et alto, 


Vi ſuperim 


Ab aris, nempe Ry ovis. vide lib. ii. v. 5 12. 
550. — Flatu, ventorum oli, ut ſequitur Latina 
certe littora cum Eneas aderat, Lavina non niſi po- 
Kea ab ipſo nominata, lib. xii. v. 193. —Jactatus terris 
non coavenit. 1 


K 3 a II. Ver, 
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of * II. V E R. 52. 13 hy TP 
| Et quiſquis numen Junonis adoret?. : 

Et quiſquis nomen Junonis adoret ? 

e melius, quam, ut antea, numer. et n dubi 10 
he Viegitins | 

III. Ver. 86. 
Venti, velut agmine fatto, 

Qua data porta ruunt. 


R 2 Venti, velut aggere frat, 
Qua data porta ruunt. 
sie corrige, 1 meo periculo. 


1v. Ven, 117, 


Fidumgue vehebat Orontem. 
. +,  Fortemgue vehebat Orontem. 
Non e quia TE Wm e 
Oronti nunquam d 


V. VE X. 1 19. 
Excutitur, pronuſque magiſter 
Volvitur in caput. 
Excutitur: pronuſque magis ter 

Volvitur i in caput. 
Aio Virgilium aliter non ſcripſiſle, quod 8 con- 
firmatur ex Ws We illum ter fludtus ibidem 
torguet. 


VI. Ven. 123. 


Apparent rari nantes in gutgite veſt 
Arma wvirum. 


Armi hominum : Ridicule antea Rk VIrim, 
quæ, ex ferro conflata, quomodo poſſunt natare? 


VII. Ver. 151. 


| Atque rotis /ammas leviter perlabitur undas. 


Atque rotis /Jumas leviter perlabitur udas. 
Summary 
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Summas, et lewiter perlabi, pleonaſmus eſt: Mirifice 
altera lectio Neptuni agilitatem et celeritatem expri- 


mit. fimili modo noſter de Camilla, En. xi. Ila vel 


intactæ ſegetis per ſumma volaret, & c. hyperbolice. 
VIII. Ver. 154. 
Jamque faces et ſaxa volant, furor arma niniſtrat. 
Jam feces. et ſaxa volant, fugiuntgue miniſtri: 
uti ſolent, inſtante periculoFæces facibus longe præ- 
Rant ; quid enim niſi fæces jactarent vulgus ſordidum? 
| IX. V ER. 170. | 
Fronte ſub adverſa /copulis pendentibas antrum, _ 
Intus aquz dulces, vivoque ſedilia ſak o. 
Fronte ſub adverſa populis prandentibus antrum.. 
Sic malim, longe potius quam /copulis pendentibus : 
Nugæ! nonne vides verſu ſequenti dulces aguat ad 
potandum et /edi/ia ad diſcumbendum dari? In quo- 


rum uſum ? quippe prandentium. 4 
X. VER. 188, | 


Tres littore cerwos 
Proſpicit errantes : hos tata armenta ſequuntur 
A tergo 1 
| Tres littore corwos 
Aſpicit errantes: hos agmina tota ſequuntur 
A tergo | 
Cervi, lectio vulgata, abſurditas notiflima : hec ani- 
malia in Africa non inventa, quis neſcit ? At motus et 
ambulandi ritus corvorum, quis non agnorit hoc loco? 
Littore, locus ubi errant corvi, uti noſter alibi, 


Et ſola in ficca ſecum ſpatiatur arena. | 
Omen præclariſſimum, immo et agminibus militum 
frequentur obſervatum, ut patet ex hiſtoricis. | 

XI. Ver. 748. 


Arcturum, pluviaſque Hyades, gemino/que-Triones. 
Error graviſſimus. Corrigo,—/eptemque Triones. 
XII. Yer, 
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Quare agite, 0 juvenes, techis ſuccedite noſtris. 
T. A5 potius dicebat Dido, polita magis oratione, et 


qua unica voce et torum et menſam exprimebat. 
Hanc lectionem probe confirmat appellatio, o juwenes / 
Duplicem hunc ſenſum alibi etiam Maro lepide 1 in- 
nuit, En. iv. v. 19. 
Huic uni forſan potui ſuccumbere . + 
Anna! fatebor enim— | 
ate Lnge miar bivp 3:6 
Aluic uni [ viro ſcil. 2 pot fuccumbere ; ehen 
Anna ? fatebor enim, Ic. N 
Vox ** quam eleganter ambi 80a! . 


LIBER SECUNDU.S. 
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Onticuere omnes, intentique ora tenebant; 
Inde toro pater Æneas fic orſus ab alto. 

Concubuere omnes, intentegue ora tenebant; 

Inde toro ſatur Eneas fic orſus ab alto. 
Concubuere, quia toro Æneam vidimus accumben tam: 
quin et altera ratio, ſcil. conticuere et ora tenebant, 
tautologice dictum. In manuſcripto perquam rariſ- 
ſimo in June muſeo legitur, ore gemebant ; ſed magis. 
ingemoſe quam vere. Satur Eneas, quippe qui Jam- 
Jan a prandio ſurrexit : pater nihil ad rem. | 


H. VER. 3, 
Infandum, regina, jubes renovare dolorem. 
Infantum, regina, jubes renovare'dolorem. 
Sic haud dubito veterrimis codicibus ſcriptum fuiſſe: 
uod ſatis conſtat ex perantiqua illa Britannorum can- 
tilena vocata Chevy Chace, cuj us autor hunc locum 


ſibi aſcivit in hæc verba, 
The child may rue that ir anborm 


©” 


III. Vzr. 
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III. Ve 8. 4. 


Trojanas ut op2s, et lamentabile regnum 

Eruerint Dana. | 

Trojanas ut oves, et lamentabile regnum airue- 
rint—Mallem oves potins quam opes, quoniam in 
antiquiſſimis illis temporibus oves et armenta divitiæ 
regum fuere. Vel fortaſſe owes Paridis innuit, quas 
ſuper Idam nuperrime paſcebat, et jam in vindictam 
pro Helenæ raptu, a Menelao, Ajace, [vid. Hor. 
Sat. ii. 3. ] aliiſque ducibus, merito occifas. 


IV. VER. 5. 
 Quzxque ipſe mi/errima vidi, 
Et quorum pars magna fui. 
Quzque ipſe miſerrimus audi, 
Et quorum pars magna fui— 
Omnia tam eaud:za quam wi/a refta diſtinctione enar- 
rare hic Æneas profitetur; multa, quorum nox ea fa- 
talis ſola conſcia fuit, vir probus et pius tanquam v 
referre non potuit. WA 
| V. VI ꝝ. 7. 
Quis talia ando 
Temperet a lacrymis ? 
Quis talia fendo 
Temperet ix lacrymis ? x 
Major enim doloris indicatio, abſque modo laery- 
mare, quam ſolummodo a lacrymis non temperare. 


VI. Ver. 9. 


Et jam nox 4þumida cœ lo 
Precipitat, ſuadentque cadentia ſidera ſomnos. 


Et jam nox lumina cœlo 
Præcipitat, ſuadentque latentia ſidera ſomnos. 
Lectio, humida, verſpertinum rorem ſolum innuere 
videtur. magis mi arridet /amina, quæ latentia poſt- 
quam præcipitantur, aurorz adventum annunciant. 
Sed ſi tantus amor caſus cognoſcere noftros, 
Et breviter Trojæ /upremum audire laborem. 


Sed 
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Sed ſi tantus amor curas cognoſcere nois, 
Et breve ter Trojæ ſuperumgue audire /abores, 
Curæ noctis (ſcilicet noctis excidii Trojani) magis 
compendioſe (vel, ut dixit ipſe, brevizer) totam belli 
cataſtrophen denotat, quam diffuſa illa et indetermi- 
nata lectio, caſus noſtros. Ter audire gratum fuiſſe 
Didoni patet ex libro quarto, ubi dicitur, Iliacaſgue 
iterum demens audire labores Expaſcit : ter enim pro 
/epe uſurpatur. Troje, ſuperimqgue labores, recte, 
quia non tantum homines ſed et dit ſeſe his laboribus 
immiſcuerunt. Vide En. ii. v. 610. Sc. 


Quanquam animus meminiſſe horret, luctugus refugit, 


Incipiam, —— —_ a $24 
Quamquam animus meminiſſe horret, Iufuſque re- 
ſurgit. | _ 
- Rejurgit multd proprius dolorem rena/centem notat, 
quam, ut hactenus, refugit. 


VII. VSX. 19. 


Friradi bello, fatiſque repulſi 8 
Ductores Danaiun, tot jam labentibus annis, 


Inſtar montis eguum, divina Palladis arte 
Z2Edificant, Sc.... 1 
Tra bello, fatiſque repulſi. 
Tra#i et repulſi, antitheſis perpulchra! Fracti frigide 
et vulgariter. 3 
Equum jam Trejanum (ut vulgus loquitur) adeamus; 
uem ſi eguam Græcam vocabis, lector, minime pecces; 
olz enim femellæ utero geſtant. Uterumque armato 
milite complent — Uteroque recufſs Inſonuere cava — 
Atque utero ſonitum quater arma dedere—Tncluſos utero 
Danacs, &c. Vox fata non convenit maribus, — 
Scandit fatalis machina muros, Fœta armis—Palladem 
virginem, equo mari fabricando invigilare decuiſſe, 
quis putet? Incredibile prorſus! quamobrem exiſtimo 
veram equz lectionem paſſim reſtituendam, niſi ubi 
forte, metri cauſſa, eguum potius quam equam, genus 
pro ſexu, dixit Maro. Vale! dum hæc paucula cor- 
iges, majus opus movco. C 
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STRADLING verſus STYLES. 


Le report del caſe argue en le commen banke devant 
toutes les juſtices de meſme le banke, en le quart 
an du raygne de Roy Jacques, entre Matthew 
Stradling, plant. et Peter Styles, def. en un action 
propter certos equos coloratos, Anglice, pyed borſesy 
poſt. per le dit Matthew vers le dit Peter. 


Le recitel O IR John Swale of Swale-hall in Swale- 
del cle. dale, faſt by the river Swale, Kt. made 
his laſt will and teſtament : in which, among other 
bequeſts, was this, viz. Out of the kind love and re- 
ſpect that I bear unto my much honoured and good friend 
Mr Matthew Stradling, Gent. I do bequeath unto the 
/aid Matthew Stradling, Gent. all my Hack and white 
horſes. The teſtator had ſix black horſes, fix white 
horſes, and fix pyed horſes. 
The debate therefore was, Whether or no 
the ſaid Matthew Stradling ſhould have the 
. ſaid pyed horſes by virtue of the ſaid bequeſt. 
Pour le Pl. 4t#ins apprentice pour le Pl. moy ſemble 
que le Pl. recovera. 

And firſt of all it ſeemeth expedient to conſider what 
is the nature of hor/es, and allo what is the nature o +4 
colours; and ſo the argument will conſequently divi 
itſelf in a twofold way, that is to ſay, the formal part, 
and ſubſtantial part. Horſes are the /ubNantial part, 
or thing bequeathed ; 6/aci and 4white the formal or 
deſcriptive part. 

Hor ſe, 


Le point. 
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Hor/e, in a phyſical ſenſe, doth import a certain 
guadruped or four-footed animal, which, by the apt and 
regular diſpofition ef certain proper and convenient parts, 
is adapted, fitted, and conſtituted for the uſe and nted 
of man. Yea, ſo neceſſary and conducive was this 
animal conceived to be to the behoof of the common- 
weal, that ſundry and divers acts of parliament have, 
from time to time, been made i» fawour of hor/es. 

1f Edw. VI. makes the tranſporting of hor/es out 
| 2 ene no leſs a N. than the forfeiture 

of 40 

24 and 3d Edw. VI. takes from horſe fealers the 
benefit of their clergy. 

And the flatutes of the 27th and 32d of Henry VIII. 
condeſcend fo far as to take care of their very breed. 
Theſe our wiſe anceſtors prudently foreſeeing, that 
they could not better take care of their own . 
than by alſo taking care of that of their H .. 

And of ſo. great eſteem are hor/es in the eye of the 
common law, that when a 4night of the Bath com- 
mitteth any great and enormous crime, his puniſh- 
ment is to have his urs chopt off with\ a cleaver, 
being, as Mr Bracton well obſerveth, unworthy to 
ride on a hor/e. 

Littleton, ſeck. 315. ſaith, If tenants in common 
make a leaſe, reſerving for rent a horſe, they ſhall 
have but one aſſize, becauſe, /aith the book, the law 
will not ſuffer a hor/e to be ſevered another argu- 
ment of what high eſtimation the law maketh of an 
horſe. 

But as the great difference ſeemeth not to be ſo 
much touching the ſubſtantial part, hor/es, let us pro- 
ceed to the formal or deſcriptive part, viz. What 
korſes they are that come within this bequeſt, 

Colours are commonly of various kinds and different 
forts; of which white and black are the two extremes, 
and conſequently comprehend within them all other co- 
hours whatſoever. 

By a bequeſt thereſore, of Black and whine horſes, 
grey er pyed Horſes may well paſs; for when two ex- 

tremes, 
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tremes, or remoteſt ends of any thing are deviſed, 
the law, by common intendment, will intend avhar- 
ſoever is contained between them to be deviſed too, 

But the preſent caſe is ſtill nur . coming not 
only within the intendment, but alſo the very letter 
of the words. | 

By the word Slact, all the horſes that are black are 
dewiſed; by the word whize, are deviſed thoſe that 
are white; and by the ſame word, with the conjunce 
tion copulative and between them, the hor/es that 
are black and white, that is to ſay, pyed, are de- 
vi/ed alſo. ; 

Whatever is black and white is pyed, and whatever 
is pyed is black and white; ergo, black and white is 
pyed, and, vice verſa, pyed is black and white. 

If therefore black and white horſes are deviſed, 
gyed horſes ſhall paſs by ſuch deviſe; but black and 
awhite horſes are deviſed ; ergo, the Pl. ſhall have the 
pyed hor/es. 

Pour le Catlyne Serjeant, Moy ſemble al contrary, 
defend. The Plaintiff all not hade the pyed horſes by 
- intendment ; for if by the deviſe of black and white 
horſes, not only black and white horſes, but horſes 
of any colour between theſe two extremes may pals, 
then not only pyed and gray horſes, but alſo red or bay 
horſes would paſs likewi/e, which would be alſurd, and 
againſt reafon, And this is another ſtrong argument 
in law, Nihil quod &ft contra rationem e licitum; for 
reaſon is the life of the law, nay, the common law is 
nothing but reaſon ;- which is to be underſtood of arti- 
ficial perfection and reaſon gotten by long ſtudy, and 
not of man's natural reaſon ; for, nemo naſcitur artiſex, 
and legal reaſon eſt ſumma ratio; and therefore if all 
the reaſon that is diſperſed into ſo many different 
heads were united into one, he could not make ſuch 
a law as the law of England; becauſe by many ſucz 
ceſſions of ages it has been fixed and refixed by grave 
and learned men; ſo that the old rule may be verified 
in it, Neminem oportet ge legibus ſapientiorem. 
As therefore pyed horſes do not come within the in- 
Vol. III. + L tendment 
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tendment of the bequeſt, ſo neither do they within 


the letter of the words. 

A pyed horſe is not a white hor/e, neither is a pyed 
a black horſe; how then can pyed hor/es come under 
the words of black and white horſes ? 


Beſides, where cuſtom hath adapted a certain de- 


terminate name to any one thing, in all deviſes, feof- 
ments, and grants, that certain name ſhall be made 
uſe of, and no uncertain circumlocutory deſcriptions ſhall 
be allowed; for certainty is the father of right, and 
the mother of juſtice, - 

Le reſte del argument jeo ne pouvois oyer, car jeo fui 


difturb en mon place, 
Le court fuit longement en doubt de c'eſt matter 
et apres grand deliberation eu, 


Judgment fuit donne pour le Pl. a cauſa. 
+ Motion in arreſt of judgment, that the pyed hor/es 
were mares ; and thereupon an inſpection was prayed, 
Et ſur ceo le court advi/are vult, — 
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ADVERTISEMEN T. 


The original of the following extraordinary treatiſe 


conſiſted of two large volumes in folio ; which 
might juſtly be entitled; The importance of a man 
to himſelf. But, as it can be of very little to any 
body beſides, J have contented myſelf to give on- 
ly this ſhort abſtract of it, as a taſte of the trus 


pirit of memoir-auriters. 


race of God, clerk of this pariſh, writeth this 
iſtory. - | 
Ever ſince I arrived at the age of diſcretion, I had 


IT. the name of the Lord. Auen. I P. P. by the 


a call to take upon me the function of a pariſh-clerk ; 
.and to that end it ſeemed unto me meet and profit- 


able to aſſociate myſelf with the pariſh-clerks of this 
land; ſuch I mean, as were right worthy in their 
calling, men of a clear and ſweet voice, and of be- 
coming gravity. 

Now it came to paſs, that I was born in the year 
of our Lord, anno Domini 1655, the year wherein our 


worthy benefaCtor, Eſquire Bret, did add one bell to 


the ring of this pariſh. So that it hath been wittily 
faid, ©** That one and the ſame day did give to this 
* our church two rare gifts, its great bell and its 
« clerk.” 

Even when I was at ſchool, my miſtreſs did ever 
extol me above the reſt of the youth, in that I had a 
laudable voice. And it was furthermore obſerved, 
that I took a kindly affedtion unto that black letter 
in which our Bibles are printed. Yea, often did I 
exerciſe myſelf in finging godly ballads, ſuch as, The 
lady and death, The children in the wood, and Chewy» 
Wk L 2 chace; 
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chace; and not, like other children, in lewd and tri- 
vial ditties. Moreover, while I was a boy, I always 
adventured to lead the pſalm next after Maſter Wil- 
liam Harris, my predeceſſor, who (it muſt be con- 
feſſed to the glory of God) was a moſt excellent pa- 
riſh-clerk in that his day. 
Yet be it acknowledged, that at the age of ſixteen 
I became a company-keeper, being led into idle con- 
verſation by. my extraordinary love to ringing ; inſo- 
much, that in a ſhort time I was acquainted with 
every ſet of bells in the whole country: neither could 
I be prev:.iled upon to abſent myſelf from wakes, 
being called thereunto by the harmony of the ſteeple. 
White I was in theſe ſocieties, I gave myſelf up to 
unſpiritual paſtimes, ſuch as wreſtling, dancing, and 
cudgel- playing; ſo that I often returned to my fa- 
ther's houſe with a broken pate. I had my head bro- 
ken at Milton by Thomas Wyat, as we played a bout 
or two for an hat that was edged with filver galloon. 
But in the year following I broke the head of Henry 
Stubbs, and obtained an hat not inferior to the for- 
mer. At Velverton I encountered George Cummins, 
weaver, and behold my head was broken a ſecond 
time! At the wake of Waybrook I engaged William. 
Simkins, tanner, when lo! thus was my head broken 
a third time, and much blood trickled therefrom. 
But Jad miniſtered to my comfort, ſaying within my- 
ſelf, What man is there, howſoever dexterous in 
« any craft, who is for ay on his guard? A week 
after I had a baſe - born child laid unto me; for in 
the days of my youth I was looked upon as a follower 
of venercal fantaſies: thus was I led into fin by the 
comelineſs of Suſanna Smith, who firſt tempted me, 
and then put me to ſhame; for indeed ſhe was a 
maiden of a ſeducing eye, and pleaſant feature. L 
humbled myſelf before the juſtice, I acknowledged 
my crime to our curate; and to do away mine of- 
' fences, and make her ſome atonement, was joined 
to her in holy wedlock on the ſabbath-day follow- 
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How often do thoſe things which ſeem unto us 
misfortunes redound to our advantage! For the mi- 
niſter (who had long looked on Suſanna as the moſt 
lovely of his pariſhioners) liked ſo well of my de- 
meanour, that he recommended me to the.honour of 
being his clerk, which was then become vacant by 
the : one of good Maſter William Harris. 

Here ends the firft chapter; after which fellow fifty 
or /ixty pages of his amours in general, and that par- 
ticular one with Suſanna his preſent wife ; but I pro- 
ceed to chapter the ninth. 

No ſooner was I elected into mine office, but I laid 


aſide the powdered gallantries of my youth, and be- 


came a new man. I confidered myſelf as in ſome 
wiſe of ecclefiaſtical dignity, fince by wearing a 
band, which is no ſmall part of the ornament of our 


clergy, I might not unworthily be deemed, as it were, 


a ſhred of the linen veſtment of Aaron. 
Thou mayſt conceive, O reader, with what con- 


cern I perceived the eyes of the congregation fixed 


upon me, when I firſt took my place at the feet of 
the prieſt, When I raiſed the pſalm, how did my 
voice quaver for fear ! and when I arrayed the ſhoul- 
ders of the miniſter with the ſurplice, how did my 
Joints tremble under me! I ſaid within myſelf, . Re- 
„member, Paul, thou ſtandeſt before men of high 
e worſhip, the wife Mr Juſtice Freeman, the grave 
« Mr Juſtice Tonſon, the good Lady Jones, and 
« the two virtuous gentlewomen her daughters, nay 
* the great Sir Thomas Truby, knight and baronet, 
and my young maſter the Eſquire, who ſhall one 
« day be lord of this manor:” notwithſtanding 


which, it was my good hap to acquit myſelf to 


the good liking of the whole congregation ; but the 


Lord forbid I thould glory therein. 


The next chapter contains an account hony he dif- 
charged the ſeveral duties of his office ; in particular 
be in/i/ts on the following. 

I was determined to reform the manifold corrup- 
tions and abuſes which had crept into the church. 
| 2 Firſt, 
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Firſt, I was eſpecially ſevere in whipping forth. 
dogs from the temple, all excepting the lapdog of the 
4 good widow Howard, a ſober dog which yelped not, 
nor was there offence in his mouth. L 
Secondly, I did even proceed to moroſeneſs, though 
fore againſt my heart, unto poor babes, in tearing 
from them the half eaten apples which they privily 
munched at church. But verily it pitied me, for I. 
remembered the days of my youth. 0 
Thirdly, With the ſweat of my own hands I did 
make plain and ſmooth the dogs ears throughout our: 
great Bible. | 
Faurthly, The pews and benches which were for- 
merly ſwept but once in three years, I cauſed every 
Saturday to be ſwept with a beſom, and trimmed. 
Fifthly and laſtly, I cauſed the ſurplice to be neat- 
ly darned, waſhed, and laid in freſh lavender, (yea, 
and ſometimes to be ſprinkled with roſe-water) ; and 
I had great laud and praiſe from all the neighbouring 
clergy, foraſmuch as no pariſh kept the miniſter in. 
cleaner linen. | | 
| Notwithſtanding theſe his public curet, in the ela- 
eenth chapter he informs us he did net neglect his uſual: 
occupations as a handy-craftſman.  ' 
Shoes, faith he, did I make, (and, if entreated, 
mend), with good approbation. Faces alſo did I 
ſhave, and I clipped the hair. Chirurgery alſo I 
practiſed in the worming of dogs; but to bleed ad- 
ventured I not, except the poor. Upon this my 
twofold profeſſion, there paſſed among men a merry 
tale delectable enough to be rehearſed : how that be- 
ing overtaken with liquor one Saturday evening, I 
Maved the prieſt with Spaniſh blacking for ſhoes, in- 
ſtead of a waſh-ball, and with lamp-black powdered 
his perriwig. But theſe were ſayings of men delight- 
ing in their own conceits more than in the truth. 
For it is well known, that great was my care and 
{kill in theſe my crafts ; yea, I had once the honour 
of trimming Sir Thomas himſelf, without fetchin 
blood. Furthermore, I was ſought unto * => 
| ady 
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Lady Frances her ſpaniel, which was wont to go a- 
ſtray : he was called Toby, that 1s to ſay, Tobiar.. 
And, zdly, I was intruſted with a gorgeous pair of 
ſhoes of the ſaid Lady, to ſet an heel - piece thereon 3 
and I received ſuch praiſe therefore, that it was faid 
all over the pariſh,, I ſhould be recommended unto- 
the Kong to mend ſhoes for I»; Majeſty : whom God 
preſeve! Amen. 

The reſt of this chapter I purpoſely omit, for it muſt. 
be owned that when he ſpeaks as a ſhoemaker he is ve- 
ry abſurd. He talks of Maſes's pulling off his ſhoes,. 
of tanning the hides of the bulls of Baſan, of Simon- 
the tanner, c. and takes up four or five' pages to 
prove, that, when the apoſtles were inſtructed to tra- 
del without ſhoes, the precept did not extend to their- 
faccefſors. 

The next chapter relates how he diſcovered a thief” 
ewith a Bible and key, and experimented werſes of the.: 
P/alms that had cured agues. 

I paſs over many ethers which inform us of pariſh» 
affairs only, ſuch as of the ſucceſſion of curates ; a. 
lift of the weekly texts; what. Pſalms he cho/e on 
proper occaſions; and what: children were born and: 
buried: the la of which articles he concludes thus. 

That the ſhame of women may not endure, I. 
ſpeak not of baſtards : neither will I name the mo- 
thers, although thereby I might delight many grave 
women of. the pariſh : even Rs who hath done pe- 
nance in the ſheet will I not mention, foraſmach as 
the church hath been witneſs of her diſgrace : let 
the father, who hath made due compoſiticn with the 
church-wardens to conceal his infirmity, reft in 
pow ; my pen ſhall.not bewray him, for I alio have 

nned, i | | 

The next chapter contains what he calls a great re- 
wolution in the church, part of which I tranſcribe. 

Now was the long expected time arrived, when the 
pſalms of King David ſhould be hymned unto the 
fame tunes to which he played them upon his harp; 
(fo was I informed by my finging-maſter, a man right 

_ cunning 


- 
- 
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Cunning in pſalmody). Now was our over- abundant 
quaver and trilling done away, and in lieu thereof 
was inſtituted the /o/-fa, in ſuch guiſe as is ſung in 
his Majeſty's chapel, We had London ſinging- ma- 
ſters ſent into every pariſh, like nnto exciſe men; 
and I alſo was ordained to adjoin myſelf unto them, 
though an unworthy d:#ciple, in order to inſtruct my 
fellow-parithioners in this new manner of worſhip. 
What though they accuſed me of humming through 
the noſtril as a ſackbut ? yet would I not forego that 
harmony, it having been agreed by the worthy pa- 
riſh-clerks of London ſtill to preſerve the ſame. I 
tutored the young men and maidens to tune their 
voices as it were a pſaltery, and the church on the 
Sunday was filled with theſe new Halellujahs. 

Then follow full ſeventy chapters, containing an 
exact detail of the law-ſuits of the parſon and his pa- 
riſhioners concerning tithes, and near a hundred pages 
left blank, with an earneſt defire that the hiſtory might 
be completed by any of his ſucceſſors, in whoſe time 
theſe ſuits ſhould be ended. 
dhe next chapter contains an acrount of the briefs 
read in the church, and the ſums collected upon each. 
For the reparation of nine churches, collected at nine 
ſeveral times, 2 5. and 74 d.; for fifty families ruined 
by fire, 1 5. 4 d.; for an inundation, a King Chatles's 

-groat, given by Lady Frances, c. 8 
In the next he laments the diſuſe of wedding-Jermons, * 
and celebrates the benefits ariſing from thoſe at funerals, 
concluding with theſe words: Ah! let not the rela- 
tions of the deceaſed grudge the ſmall expenſe of an 
hatband, a pair of gloves, and ten ſhillings, for the 
ſatisfation. they are ſure to receive from a pious di- 
vine, that their father, brother, or boſom-wife, ave 
- certainly in heaven 

In another, he draws a panegyric on one Mrs Mar- 
garet Wilkins; but, after great encomiums, contludes, 
that, notwithſtanding all, ſhe was an unprofitable veſ- 
fel, being a barren woman, and never once having 


furniſhed God's church with a chriſtening. 


We 


n 
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We find in another chapter, how he was much ſtag- 
gered in his belief, and diſturbed in his conſcience, by 
an Oxford ſcholar, who had proved to him by logic, 
that animals might have rational, nay, immortal 
ſouls ; but how he was again comforted with the re- 


Hlection, that, if ſo, they might be allowed Chriſtian 


' burial, and greatly augment the fees of the pariſh. 


In the two fullowing chapters he is overpowered with 
vanity. We are told how he was conſtantly admitted 


to all the feaſts and banquets of the church-eſſicers, and 


the ſpeeches he there made for the good of the pariſh. 
How he gave hiuts to young clerg ymen to preach ; but 
above all, how he gave à text for the goth of Ja- 


1 nunary, which occaſioned a moſt excellent ſermon, the 
merits of which he takes entirely to himſelf. He gives 


an account of à conference he had with the vicar con- 
cerning the uſe of texts. Let a preacher (faith he) 
confider the aſſembly before whom he preacheth, and 


unto them adapt his text. Micah the zd and 11th 


affordeth goqd matter for courtiers and court-ſerving 
men. The heads of the land judge for reward ; and 
the people thereof judge for hire; and the prophets 
thereof divine for money; yet will they lean upon the 
Lord, and ſay, Is not the Lord among us ? Were the 
firſt minifter to appoint a preacher before the houſe 
of Commons, would not he be wiſe to make choice 
of theſe words, Give, and it Hall be given unto ye. 
Or before the Lords, Giving no offence, that the mi- 
niftry be nat blamed, 2 Cor. vi. 3. Or praiſing the 
warm zeal of an adminiſtration, I lo maketh his mi- 
nifiers a flaming fire, Pal. civ. 4. We omit many o- 
ther of his texts, as too tedious. 12 $1 485 
From this period the fiyle of the book riſes extremely. 


Before the next chapter was paſted the effigies of Dr 


Sacheverel, and I found the oppoſite page all en a foam 
with politics. | | | | 
We are now (ſays he) arrived at that celebrated 


year, in which the church of England was tried in 


the perſon of Dr Sacheverel. I had ever the intereſt 
of our high church at heart, neither would I 2 
| on. 
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whom I from my infancy abhorred, more than the 
Heathen or Gentile, It was in theſe days I bethought 
myſelf that much profit might accrue unto our pariſh, 
-and even unto the nation, could there be aſſembled 
together a number of choſen men of the right ſpirit, 
who might argue, refine, and define upon high and 
great matters. Unto this purpoſe I did inſtitute a 
weekly aſſembly of divers worthy men at the Roſe 
and Crown alehouſe, over whom myſelf (though un- 
worthy) did preſide. Yea, I did read unto them the 
Poſtboy of Mr Roper, and the written letter of Mr 
Dyer, upon which we communed afterwards among 
- ourſelves. Our ſociety was compoſed of the follow- 
ing perſons : Robert Jenkins, farrier ; Amos Turner, 
collar-maker; George Pilcocks, late exciſeman. ; 
Thomas White, wheelwright; and myſelf, Firſt, of 
the firſt, Robert Jenkins, — 
le was a man of bright parts and ſhrewd conceit, 
for he never ſhoed an horſe of a Whig, or a Fanatic, 
but he lamed him ſorely. F | 
Amos Turner, a worthy perſon, rightly eſteemed 
-among us for his ſufferings, in that he had been ho- 
noured in the ſtocks for wearing an oaken bou gh. 
George Pilcocks, a ſufferer alſo; of zealous and 
-laudable freedom of ſpeech, inſomuch that his occu- 
pation had been taken from him. 3 44 Sand 1.5» 
Thomas White, of good repute likewiſe, for that 
his uncle by the mother's fide had formerly been 
ſervitor at Maudlin college, where the glorious Sa- 
-Cheverel was educated. | "TI 
Now were the eyes of all the pariſh npon theſe 


| our weekly councils. In a ſhort ſpace the miniſter 


came among us; he ſpake concerning us and our 
councils to a multitude of other miniſters at the viſi- 
tation, and they ſpake thereof unto the miniſters at 
London, ſo that even the biſhops heard and marvelled 
thereat. Moreover, Sir Thomas, member of parlia- 
ment, ſpake of the ſame to other members of par- 


lament ; who ſpake thereof unto the peers of the 


realm. 


_ ſeaſon mingle myſelf in the ſocieties of Fanatics, 
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realm. Lo! thus did our councils enter into the 


hearts of our generals and our lawgivers, and from 
henceforth, even as we deviſed, thus did they, 
After this, the whole book is turned on a ſudden, 


from his own life, to a hiftory of all the public tranſ- 


actions of Europe, compiled from the newſpapers of 
thoſe times. I could not comprehend the meaning of 
this, till I perceived at laſt (to my no ſmall aſtoniſp- 
ment) that all the meaſures of the four laſt years of the 
Queen, together with the peace at Utrecht, which have 
been uſually attributed to the E-— of O——, D. of 
O-—, Lords H and B-———, and other great 
men, do here moſt plainly appear to have been wholly 
owing to Robert Fenkins, Amos Turner, George Pit 
cocks, Thomas White, but above all to P. P. | 
{he reader may be ſure I was very inquiſitive after 
this extraordinary writer, whoſe work I hade here ab- 


ftrafted. I took a journey into the country on purpoſes 


but could not find the leaſt trace of him; till by acci- 
dent I met an old clergyman, who ſaid he could not be 
fufttive, but thought it might be one Paul Philips, wvho 
had been dead about twelve years, And, upon inquiry, 
all he could learn of that perſon from the neighbourhood 


was, that he had been taken notice of for twallowing 


loaches, and remembered by ſome people by a black and 
white cur with one ear, that conſtantly folluaued bim. 

In the church. yard I read his epitaph, ſaid to t 
written by himſelf. | EI 


"0 O reader, if that thou canſt read, 


Look down upon this ſtone; 
Do all we can, Death is a man 
That never ſpareth none, 


OF 


7 
* 


OF THE 


POET LAUR EAT. 


November 19. 1729. 


TI time of the election of a poet laureat be- 


ing now at hand, it may be proper to give 
ſome account of the rites and ceremonies I 


uſed at that ſolemnity, and only diſcontinued through 


the neglect and neracy of later times. Theſe 


we have extracted from an hiſtorian of undoubted 
credit, a reverend biſhop, the learned Paulus Jovius; 


and are the ſame that were practiſed under the pon- 


tificate of Leo X. the great reſtorer of learning. 

As we now ſee an age and a court, that for the en- 
couragement of poetry rivals, if not exceeds, that of 
this famous Pope, we cannot but with a reſtoration 


of all its honours to poey ; the rather, fince there are 


ſo many parallel circumſtances in the p-r/o who 


f 


was then honoured with the laurel; and in Him who. 
(in all probability) 1s now to reps þ 


- 


I ſhall tranſlate my author exactly as I find it in 


the gad chapter of his Flegia wir. dect. He begins 
with the character of the poet himſelf, who was the 
original and father of all Iaureats, and called Camillo. 
He was a plain country-man of Apulia, (whether a 
ſhepherd or threſper, is not material). This man,” 
(fays Jovius), excited by the fame of the great en- 
s couragement given to poets at court, and the high 
* honour in which they were held, came to the city. 
« bringing with him a ſtrange kind of lyre in his 
% hand, and at leaſt ſome tabenty thou/and of verſes. 
vc All the wits and critics of the court flocked about 
« him, delighted to fee a c/owwn, with a ruddy, bale 
% complexion, and in his own long hair, ſo top foll 
« of poetry; and at the firſt fight of him all agreed 
« he was born to be poet /aurear*. He had a moſt 


* Apulus przpingyi vultu alacer, et prolixe comatus, omnino | 


dignus feſta laurea videretur, 


ce hearty 
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« hearty welcome in an and of the river Tiber, 
(an agreeable ay not unlike our Richmond), 
« where he was firſt made to eat and drink plentiful- 


« , and ta repeat his werſes to every body, Then 


« they adorned him with a new and elegant garland, 
« compoſed of wine leaves, laurel, and braſſica, (a 
« fort: of cabbage), fo compoſed, ſays my author, 
« emblematically, ut tam falſe guam lepide ejus temu- 
« lentia, braffice remedio cohibenda, notaretur. He 
«© was then ſa uted by common conſent with the title 
« of archipoeta, or archpoet, in the ſtyle of thoſe 
*« daye, in ours, poet laureat. This honour the poor 
« man received with the moſt ſenſible demonſtrations 
« of joy, his eyes drunk with tears and gladneſs *, 
Next, the public acclamation was expreſſed. in a 
« canticle, which is tranſmitted to us as follows: 


Salve, braflicea virens corona, 
Et lauro, archipoeta, pampinoque ! | bs 
Dignus principis auribus Leonis. ? 


All hail, archpoet <vithout peer / 
Vine, bay, er cabbage, jit to wear, 
And worthy of the prince's ear, 


* 


From hence he was conducted in pomp to the capitol 
of Rome, mounted on an elephant, through the ſhouts 
of the populace, where the eeremony ended, 3 

The hiſtorian tells us further, That, at his intro- 
«© duction to Leo, he not only poured forth verſes 
« innumerable, like a torrent, but alſo ſung them 
«© with open mouth. Nor was he only oxce intro- 
« duced, or on fared days, (like our laureats), but 
« made a companion to his maſtzy, and entertained as 
% one of the inſtruments of his mf? elegant pleaſurer. 
« When the prince was at table, the poet had bis 
« place at the window. When tte prince bad half 
« eaten his meat , he gave with his own hands the 
«« reſt to the poet. When the poet drank, it was 
aut of the prince's own flaggon, inſomuch“ (ſays 


* Manantibus præ gaudio oculis, , Semeſis opſoniis. 
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the hiſtorſan) „that, through ſo great good eatin 
and drinking, he contracted a moſt terrible gout. 
Sorry J am to relate what follows, but that I cannot 
leave my reader's curioſity unſatisfied in the cata- 
ſtrophe of this extraordinary man. To uſe my au- 
thor's words, which are remarkable, Mortuo Leone, 
Prefligati/que poetis, c. When Leo died, and poets 
« were no more ;” (for I would not underſtand pro- 
fiigatis literally, as if poets then were profligate) ; 
this unhappy laureat was forthwith reduced to return 
to his country, where, oppreſſed with o/d age and 
vat, he miſerably periſhed in a common he/prial.* 
We ſee from this fad concluſion, (which may be of 
example to the poets of our time), that it were hap- 
pier to meet with no encouragement at all, to remain 


at the plough, or other lawful occupation, than to 


be elevated above their condition, and taken out of 
the common means of life, without a ſurer ſupport 
than the temporary, or, at beſt, martal favours of the 

reat. It was doubtleſs for th is conſideration, that 
when the royal bounty was lately ettended to a raral 
genius, care was taken to /ertle it apon him for life. 
And it hath been the practice of our princes, never to 
remove from the ſtation of poet lau eat any man who 
hath once been choſen, though never ſo much greater 

eniuſes might ariſe in his time. A noble inſtance 
how much the charity of our monarchs hath exceed- 
ed their love of fame, 

To come now to the intent of this paper: We 
have here the whole ancient ceremonial of the laureat, 
In the firſt place, the crown is to be mixed with wzne- 
lea ves, as the vine is the plant of Bacchus, and full 
as eſſential to the honour, as the Sutt of ſack to the 
ſalary. 
| — the Sraſſica muſt be made uſe of as a 
qualifier of the former. It ſeems the cabbage was 
anciently accounted a remedy for drunkenneſs ; a 

wer the French now aſcribe to the onion, and ſtyle 
a ſoup made of it /oup dl yvrogne. I would recom- 


mend a large mixture of the brafica, if Mr aus 
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be choſen ; but if Mr Tibbald, it is not ſo neceſſary, 
unleſs the cabbage be ſuppoſed to ſtgnify the fame 
thing with reſpect to poets as to tatlors, viz. ſtealing. 
I ſhould judge it not amiſs to add another plant of 
this garland, to wit, ivy ; not only as it anciently be- 
longed to poets in general, but as it 1s emblematical 
of the three virtues of a court-poet in particular; it 
is creeping, dirty, and dangling. 

In the next place, a canticle muſt be compoſed and 
ſug7 in laud and praile of the new poet. If Mr C18- 
BER be laureated, it is my opinion no man can write 
this but himſelf; and no man, I am ſure, can /ing it 
ſo affectingly. But what this canticle ſhould be, ei- 
ther in his or the other candidate's caſe, I ſhall nat 
pretend to determine, 

Thirdly, there ought to be a public row or entry 
of the poet: to ſettle the order or proceſſion of which 
Mr Anſtis and Mr Dexx1s ought to have a confe- 
rence, I apprehend here two difficulties: one, of 
procuring an elephant; the other, of teaching the 
poet to ride him. Therefore I ſhould imagine the 
next animal in ſize or dignity would do beſt ; either 
a mule or a large at.; particularly if that noble one 
could be had, whoſe portraiture makes ſo great an 
ornament of the Dunciad, and which (unleſs I am 
mi ſinformed) is yet in the park of a nobleman near 
this city: — Unleſs Mr CissER be the man, who 
may, with great propriety and beauty, ride on a 
dragon, if he goes by land; or if he chuſe the wa» 
ter, upon one of his own /wars from Cz/ar in 
Eg ypr. 

We have ſpoken ſufficiently of the ceremony ; let us 
now ſpeak of the gual:jications and privileges of the 
laureat. Firſt, we ſee he muſt be able to make verſes 
exten pore, and to pour forth innumerable, if requi- 
red. In this I doubt Mr TI BALD. Secondly, he 
ought to Ang, and intrepidly, patulo ore here! con- 
fels the excellency of Mr CiBBER. Thirdly, he 
out to carry a hre about with him: if a large one 
be thougut wo cumberſome, a ſmall one may be 

M 2 conuĩ / ed 
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contrived to hang about the neck, like an order, and 
be very much a grace to the perſon. Fourthly, he 
ought to have a good fomach, to eat and drink what- 
ever his betters think fit; and therefore it is in this 
high office, as in many others, no puny conſtitution 
can diſcharge it. I do not think CI BBE R or TIB“ 


BALD here ſo happy; but rather a ſtanch, vigorous, 


ſeaſoned, and dry old gentleman, whom I have in my 
eye. A 


Il could alſo wiſh at this junRare, ſuch a perſon as 


is truly jealous of the honour and dignity of poetry; 
no joker, no trifler; but a bard in good earneſt ; 
nay, not amiis if a critic, and the better if a little 
ob/tinate, For when we conſider what great privi- 
leges have been loft from this office, (as we ſee from 
the forecited authentic record of ſovius), namely, 
thoſe of feeding from the prince's table, drinking out 
of his own flaggon, becoming even his domeſtic and 
companion, it requires a man warm and reſolute, to be 
able to claim and obtain the reſtoring of theſe high 
honours. I have cauſe to fear, moſt of the candidates 
would be liable, either through the influence of mini- 
ſters, or for rewards or favours, to give up the glo- 
rious rights of the laureat: yet I am not without 
hopes, there is ane, from whom a ſericus and feddy 
aflertion of theſe privileges may be expected; and if 


there be ſuch a one, I muſt do him the juſtice to lay, 


it is Mr Dsxx2s the worthy prefident of our 


ciety 


— 
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* Hough moſt things which are wrong in their 
own nature are at once confeſſed and abſolved 
in that ſingle word, the cuſtom; yet there are ſome, 
which, as they have a dangerous tendency, a think- 
ing man will the leſs excuſe on that very account. 
Among theie I cannot but reckon the common prac- 
tice of dedications, which is of ſo much the worſe 
conſequence as it 1s generally uſed by people of po- 
— bf and whom a learned education for the moſt 
part ought to have inſpired with nobler and jutter 
ſentiments. This proſtitution of praiſe is not only a 
deceit upon the groſs of mankind, who take their 
notion of characters from the learned; but alſo the 
better ſort muſt by this means loſe ſome part at leaſt 
of that deſire of fame which is the incentive to gene- 
rous actions, when they find it promiſcuouſly beitow- 
ed on the meritorious and undeſerving. Nay, the au- 
thor himſelf, let him be ſuppoſed to have ever ſo 
true a value for the patron, can find no terms to ex- 
preſs it, but what have been already uſed, and ren- 
dered ſufpeQed by flatterers. Even truth itſelf in a 
dedication, 15 like an honeſt man in a diſpuiſe or vi- 
zor-maſk, and will appear a cheat by being drefled 
ſo like one. Though the merit of the perſon is be- 
yond diſpute, I ſee no reaſon, that, becauſe one man 
is eminent, therefore another has a right to be im- 
pertinent, and throw praiſes in his face. It is juſt 
the reverſe of the practice of the ancient Romans, 
when a perſon was advanced to triumph for his ſer- 
vices. They hired people to rail at him in that cir- 
cumſtance, to make him as humble as they could; 
we have fellows to flatter him, and make him as 
proud as they can. Suppoling the writer not to be 
mercenary, yet the great man is no more in reaſon 


3 obliged 


to me, but that 1 happened to k no 
who made the firſt compliment was a lofty gentle- 
man, whoſe air and gait diſcovered when he had pu- 
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obliged to thank him for his picture in a dedication, 


than to thank a painter for that on a ſign-poſt; 
except it be a leſs injury to touch the molt ſacred 
ak of him, his character, than to make free with 

is countenance only. I ſhould think nothing ju» 
ſtiſied me in this point, but the patron's permiſſion be- 
forehand, that I ſhould draw him as like as F could; 
whereas moſt authors proceed in this affair juſt as a 
dawber I have heard of, who, not being able to 


draw portraits after the life, was uſed to paint faces 


at random, and look out afterwards for people whom 
he might perſuade to be like them. To expreſs my 
notion of the thing in a word: To ſay more to a man 
than one thinks, with a proſpect of intereſt, is diſ- 
honeſt ; and without it, fooliſh, And whoever has 
had ſucceſs in ſuch an undertaking, muſt of neceſ- 


ſity at once think himſelf in his heart a knave for 


having done it, and his patron a fool for having be- 
lieved it. + 

I have ſometimes been entertained with conſider- 
ing dedications in no very common light. By ob- 
ſerving what qualities our writers think it will be 


* moſt pleaſing to others to compliment them with, 


one may form ſome judgment which are moſt ſo to 


themſelves; and, in conſequence, what fart of peo- 
ple they are. Without this view one can read very 
few dedications, but will give us cauſe to wonder, 


either how ſuch things came to be faid at all, or 


how they were faid to ſuch perſons. © I have known 
an hero complimented upon the decent majeſty and 
Nate he aſſumed after a victory; and a nobleman of 


a different character applauded for his condeſcenſion 


to inferiors. This would have l very ſtrange 
the authors: he 


bliſhed a new book; and the other tippled every 
night with the fellows who laboured at the preſs 
while his own writings were working off, It is ob- 


ſervable of the female poets and ladies dedicatory, 
g This . that 
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that here (as elſewhere) they far exceed us in any ftrain 
or rant, As beauty 1s the thing that ſex are piqued 
upon, they ſpeak of it generally in a more elevated 
ſtyle than is uſed by the men. They adore in the 
ſame manner as they weuld be adored, So when the 
authoreſs of a famous modern romance begs a young 
nobleman's pera-ifſion to pay him her kneeling adera- 
tions, I am far from cenſuring the expreſſion, as ſome 
critics would do, as d: ficient in grammar or ſenſe ; 
but I reflect, that adorations paid in that poſture are 
what a lady might expect herſelf, and my wonder 
immediately deaſes. Theſe, when they flatter moſt, 
do but as they would be done unto ; for as none are 
ſo much concerned at being injured by calumnies, 
as they who are readieit to caſt them upon their 
neighbours; ſo it is certain none are fo guilty of 
flattery to others, as thoſe who moſt ardently deſire 
it themſelves. 

What led me into theſe thoughts, was a dedica- 
tion I happened upon this morning. The reader 
mult underſtand that | treat the leait inſtances or re- 
mains of ingenuity with reſpect, in what places ſoe- 
ver found, or under whatever circumſtances of diſad- 
vantage. From this love to letters I have been fo 
happy in my ſearches after knowledge, that I have 
found unvalued repoſitories of learning in the lining 
of bandboxes. I look upon theſe paſteboard edifices, 
adorned with the fragments of the ingenious, with 
the ſame veneration as antiquaries upon ruined build- 
ings, whoſe walls preſerve divers inſcriptions and 
names, which are no where ele to be found in the 
world. This morning, when one of Lady Lizard's 
daughters was looking over ſome hoods and ribands, 
brought by her urewoman, with great care and dili- 
geuce, I employed no leſs in examining the box 
which contained them ; it was lined with certain - 
ſcenes of a tragedy, written (as appeared by a part of 
the title there extant) by one of the fair ſex. What 
was moſt legible was the dedication ; which, by rea» 
ſon of the largeneſs of the characters, was leaſt * 
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ced by thoſe Gothic ornaments of flouriſhes and ſoli- 
age, wherewith the compilers of theſe ſort of ſtruc- 
tures do otten indutriouſly obicure the works of the 
learned. As wuch of it s I could read with any 
eaſe, I ſhall cmnawricate to the reader, as follows. 
* * # «© Thouphit1s a kind of profanation to ap- 
« proach your Grace with ſo por an offering, yet 
% when I reflect how acceptable a facrifice of firſt- 
4% fruits was to heaven, in the carlieſt and pureſt a- 
« ges of religion, that they were honoured with fo- 
4 lemn feaſts, ard conſecrated to altars by a divine 
& command; * * upon that confideration, as an 
argument of particular zeal, I dedicate “ * * It is 
« impoſſible to behold you without adoring; yet 
« dazzled and awed by the glory that ſurrounds you, 
«© men feel a ſacred power, that refines their flames, 
% aud renders them pure as thoſe we ought to offer 
% to the Deity. * * [he ſhrine is worthy the di- 
ge yinity thatinhabits it. In your Grace we ice what 
« woman was before ſhe fell, how nearly allied to 
« the purity and perſection of angels. And we adore 
0 nd bleſs the glorious work“ 

Undoubtedly theſe, and other periods of this moſt 
pious dedication, could not but convince the Ducheſs 
of what the eloquent authoreſs aſſures her at the end, 
that ſhe was her ſervant with moſt ardent devotion. 

I think this a pattern of a new ſort of ſtyle, not yet 
taken notice of by the critics, which is above the 
ſublime, and may be called he celeſtial; that is, 
when the molt ſacred praiſes appropnated to the he- 
nour of the Deity, are applied to a mortal of good 
quality. As I am naturally emulous, I cannot but 
endeavour, in imitation of this lady, to be the in ven- 
tor, or, at leaſt, the firſt producer of a new kind of 
dedication, very different from hers and moſt others, 
fincett has not a word but what the author r<ligiouſly 
thinks in it. It may ſerve for almoſt any book 
either proſe or verſe, that has, is, or ſtall be publiſh- 
ed; and might run in this manner. 0 


— 0 
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The AUTHOR to himſelf, 


Mot Honcured Sr, 

Heſe labours, upon many conſiderations, fo 
properly belong to none as to you : firſt, as 

it was your moſt earneſt deſire alone that could pre- 
vail upon me to make them public : then, as I am 
ſecure (from that conftant indulgence you have ever 
| ſhown to all which is mine) that no man will fo rea- 
dily take them into protection, or ſo zealouſly de- 
fend them. Moreover, there is none can ſo ſoon 
diſcover the beauties; and there are ſome parts, 
which it is poſſible few beſides yourielf are capable 
of underſtanding. Sir, the honour, affection, and 
value I have for you are beyond expreſſion ; as great, 
I am ſure, or greater, than any man elle can bear 
you. As for any defects which others may pretend 
to diſcover in you, I] do faithfully declare I was ne- 
ver able to perceive them ; and doubt not but thoſe 
perſons are actuated purely by a ſpirit of malice or 
envy, the inſeparable attendants on ſhining merit 
and parts, ſuch as I have always eſteemed yours to 
be. It may perhaps be looked upon as a kind of vio- 
lence to modeſty, to ſay this to you in public ; but 
you may believe me, it is no more than I have a 
thouſand times thought ot you in private. Might 1 
follow the impulſe of my ſoul, there is no ſubje& I 
could launch into with more pleaſure than your pa- 
negyric: but ſince ſomething is due to modeſty, let 
me conclude by telling you, that there 1s nothing I 
ſo much defire as to know you more thoroughly than 
I have yet the happineſs of doing. I may then hope 
to be capable to do you ſome real ſervice 3 but till 
then, can only aſſure you, that 1 ſhall continue to 
be, as I am more than any man alive, 


Deareſt S I R, 
Your affetionate friend, and 
The greateſt of your aqmirers. 
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28 Huc propius me, 
Dum doces inſanire omnes, wos ordine adite. 


Hor. Sat. iii. lib. ii. V. 80. 
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« AS yon profeſs to encourage all thoſe who any 
4% ay contribute to the public good, I flatter 
% myſelf I may claim your countenance and protec- 1 
% tion. I am by profeſſion a mad doctor, but of a ö 
« peculiar kind; not of thoſe whoſe aim it is to re- 
move frenzies, but one who make it my buſineſs 

** to confer an agreeable madneis on my fellow crea- A 
« tures, for their mutual delight and benefit. Since 0 
« it is agreed by the philoſophers, that happineſs 
% and miſery conſiſt chiefly in the imagination, no- 
4 thing is more neceſſary to mankind in general than 
« this pleaſaut delirium, which renders every one ia- 
« tisſied with himſelf, and ne; him that all o- 
« thers are equally ſo. 

4 | have for ſeveral years, both at home and a- H 
« broad, made this ſcience my particular ſtudy, 
« Which, I may venture to ſay, I have improved in 
«almoſt all the courts of Europe; and have redu- 
« ced it into fo ſafe and eaſy a method, as to practiſe 9 
« it on both ſexes, of what diſpoſition, age, or qua- 7 
s lity ſoever, with ſucceſs. What enables me to 
perform this great work, is the uſe of my ob/equi- 
« um catholicon, or the grand elixir, to ſupport the 


« ſpirits of human nature. This remedy is of the 1 
« moſt grateful flavour in the world, and agrees with 2 
« all taſtes whatever. It is delicate to the ſenſes, 1 
« delightful in the operation, may be taken at all q 
___ & hours without confinement, and is as properly gi- A 
c ven at a ball or play! ouſe as in a private cham- 74 


40 ber. It reſtores and vivites the moſt dejected 
| „ minds, 
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minds, correRts and extracts all that is painful in 
« the knowledge of a man's ſelf. One doſe of it will 
« inftantly diiperſe itielf through the whole animal 
„ ſyſtem, diſſipate the firſt motions of diſtruſt ſo as 
* never to retuin, and fo exhilarate the brain and 
*« rarefy the gloom of reflection, as to give the pa- 
« tients a new flow of ſpirts, a vivacity ot behaviour, 
* and a pleaſing depcudence upon their on capa- 
cities. 

Let a perſon be never ſo far gone, I adviſe him 
% not to deipair ; even though he has been troubled 
* many years with reſtleis reflections, which by 
% long neg lect have hardened into ſetued conſidera- 
* tion. I hte that have been ſtung with fatire may 
here find a certain antidote, which infallibly di- 
«« ſperles all the remains of p- iſon that has been left 
in the underſtanaing by bad cures, It fortifes the 
heart againſt the rancuur of pamphlets, the inve- 
«« teracy of epigrams, and the mortification of lam- 
« poons ; as has be.n often experienced by ſeveral 
« perions of both ſcxes, during the ſeaſons of Tan- 
« ridge, and tjie Bath. 

* could, as furtner inſtances of my ſucce's, pro- 
* duce certificates and teſtimonials from the favou- 
« rites and ghoitly fathers of the moiſt eminent 
«« princes ot Europe; bat ſhall content myſelf with 
the mention ot a few cures, which I have per- 
« formed by this my grand univerſal reſtorative, 
«« during the practice ot one monta only fince 1 
came to this city. 


Cures in the month of February, 1713. 


George Spondee, Eſq; poet, and inmate of the 
„ pariſh ot St Paul's, Covent-garden, fell into vio- 
« lent fits of tne ſpleen upon à thin tlard might, He 
« had been frighted into a veitigo by the found o 
« catcalls on the firſt day; and the frequent hiſſings 
* on the ſecond made him unable to endure the bare« 
pronunciation of the letter S. 1 ſearched into 
« the cauſes of his diſtemper; and by the preſcrip- 
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tion of a doſe of my oſeguium prepared ſecundum 
artem, recovered him to his natural ſtate of mad- 
neſs. I caſt in at proper intervals the words, 40 
taſte of the town, envy of critics, bad performance 
of the actors, ind the like. He is ſo perfectly 
cured, that he has promiſed to bring another play 
upon the ſtage next winter, | 

« A lady of profeſſed virtue, of the pariſh of St 
James's, Weſtminſter, who hath deſired her name 
may be concealed, having taken offence at a 
phraſe of double mcaning in converſation, undiſ- 
covered by any other in the company, ſuddenly 
fell into a cold fit of modeſty, Upon a right ap- 
plication of praiſe of her virtue, I threw the lady 
into an agreeable waking dream, ſettled the fer- 
mentation of her blood into a warm charity, ſo as 
to make her look with patience on the very gen.le- 


man that offended. a 
Hilaria, of the pariſh of St Giles's in the fields, 


a coquette of long practice, was by the reprimand 
of an old maiden reduced to look grave in compa- 
ny, and deny herſelf the play of the fan. In 
ſhort, ſne was brought to ſuch melancholy circ um- 
ſtances, that ſhe would ſometimes unawares fall 
into devotion at church. I adviſed her to take a 
few innocent freedoms with occaſional tifjes, preſcri- 
bed her the exerci/e of the eyes, and immediately 
raiſed her to her former ſtate of life, She on a 
ſudden recovered her dimples, furled her fan, 
threw round her glances, and for theſe two Sun- 
days laſt paſt has not once been ſeen in an attentive 
poſture, 'This the churchwardens are ready to 


atteſt upon oath. | 


« Andrew Terror, of the Middle Temple, Mo- 
hock, was almoſt induced by an aged bencher of 


4 the ſame houſe, to leave off bright converſation, and 
64 
16 
cc 
40 


pore over Coke upon Littleton. He was fo ill, that 
his hat began to flap, and he was ſeen one day 
in the laſt term at Weſt minſter-hall. This patient 
had quite loſt bis ſpirit of contradiction; 1, by the 

| | 4“ diltillation 
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diſtillation of a few of my vivifying drops in his 


ear, drew him from his lethargy, and reſtored 


him to his uſual vivacious miſunderſtanding. 


He is at preſent very eaſy in his condition. 


I will not dwell upon the recital of the innume- 
«© rable cures I have performed within twenty days 
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laſt paſt ; but rather proceed to exhort all perſons 
of whatever age, complexion, or quality, to take 
as foon as poſſible of this my intellectual oil; 
which applied at the ear ſeizes all the ſenſes with 
a moſt agreeable tr: nſport, and diſcovers its effects, 


not only to the ſatisfaction of the patient, but all 


who converſe with, attend upon, or any way re- 
late to him or ber that receives the kindly infec- 
tion. It is often adminiſtered by chambermaids, 
valets, or any the moſt. 1gnorant domeſtic ; it be- 
ing one peculiar excellence of this my oil, that it 
is moſt prevalent, the more unſkilful the perſon is, 
or appears, who applies it. It is abſolutely neceſ- 
ſary for ladies to take a doſe of it juſt before they 
take coach to go a- viſiting. ct dr vi nt 
« But I offend the public, as Horace ſaid, when 
I treſpaſs on any of your time. Give me leave 
then, Mr Ironſide, to make you a preſent of a 
drachm or two of my oil; though I have cauſe to 
tear my preſcriptions will not have the effect upon 
you I could wiſh : therefore I do not endeavour 
to bribe you in my favour by the preſent of my. 


oil, but wholly depend upon your public ſpirit 


and, generoſity ; which, I hope, will recommend 
to the world the uſeful endeavours of, 
SIR, | 
Your moſt obedient, moſt faithful, mot. deuoted, 
moſt bumble ſervant and admirer, 
| GNATHO. 


* Beware of counterfeits, for ſuch are abroad, 


cx 


« N. B. I teach the arcana of my art at reaſon- 
able rates to gentlemen of the univerſities, who 
Vol. III. + N . defire 
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<< defire-to be qualified for writing dedications ; 
and to young lovers and fortune.hunters to be 
+ mu at the day of marriage. I inſtruct perſons of 
bright capacities to flatter others, and thoſe of 
the meaneſt to flatter themſelves. 

| . I was the firſt inventor of pocket looking - glaſ- 
*} cs.“ 1 . 2 


Ws | — — * —— 


No 0. Monday, April 27. 1713. 
Being a continuation of ſome former papers on the ſub- 
: Jed of Pa$STORALS, 


Gompalerantque greges Corydon et Thyrfis in unum 
Ex illo Corydon, Corydon eft tempore nobis. V1RG. 


1. T Deſigned to have troubled. the reader with no 
| further diſcourſes of paſtorals; but being in- 
formed that I am taxed of partiality in not mention- 
ing an author whoſe eclogues are publiſhed in the 
ſame volume with Mr Philips's, I ſhall employ this 
paper in obſervations upon him; written in the free 
ſpirit of criticiſm, 1 without apprehenſion of 
offending that gentleman, whoſe character it is, that 
he takes the greateſt care of his works before they 
are publiſhed, and has the leaſt concern for them 
afterwarde. 2 
2. have laid it down as the firſt rule of paſtoral, 
that its idea ſhould be taken from the manners of the 
olden age, and the moral formed upon the repre- 
ſentation of innocence; it is therefore plain, that a- 
ny deviations from that deſign degrade a poem from 
: being truly paſtoral. In this view it will appear, 
that Virgil can only have two of his eclogues allowed 
to be ſuch ; his firſt and ninth muſt be rejected, be- 
cauſe they deſcribe the ravages of armies, and 
oppreſſions of the innocent: Corydon's criminal 
paſſion for Alexis throws out the ſecond; the 
calumny and railing in the third are not proper 
$734 0 
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to that ſtate of concord; the eighth repreſents unlaw- 
ful ways of procuring love by inchantments, and 
introduces a ſhepherd whom an inviting precipice 
tempts to ſelf-murder : as to the fourth, ſixth, and 
tenth, they are given up by * Heinſius, Salmaſius, 
Rapin, and the critics in general. They likewiſe 
oblerve that but eleven of all the Idyllia of Theo- 
critus are to be admitted as paſtorals : and even out 
of that number the greater part will be excluded for 
one or other of the reaſons above mentioned. So 
that when I remarked in a former paper, that Vir- 
gil's eclogues, taken all together, are rather ſelect 
poems than paſtorals; I might have ſaid the ſame 
thing with no leſs truth of Theocritus. The reaſon 
of this I take to be yet unobſerved by the critics, 
wiz. They never meant them all for paſtorals. 

Now, it is plain, Philips hath done this, and in 
th at particular excelled both Theocritus and Virgil. 

3. As ſimplicity is the diſtinguiſhing characteriſtic 
of paſtoral, Virgil hath been thought guilty of too 
courtly a ſtyle; his language is perfectly pure, and he 
often forgets he is among peaſants. I have frequently 
wondered, that ſince he was ſo converſant in the wri- 
tings of Ennius, he had not imitated the ruſticity of 
the Doric as well by the help of the old obſolete Ro- 
man language, as Philips hath by the antiquated 
Engliſh : for example, might he not have ſaid guo? 
inſtead of cui; quoijum for cujum ; volt for vult, Sc. 
as well as our modern hath «ve/laday for alas, 
evhileome for of old, make mock for deride, and witle/5 
younglings for fimple lambs, &c. by which means he 
had attained as much of the air of Theocritus, as 
Philips hath of Spenſer ? | 

4. Mr Pope hath fallen into the ſame error with 
Virgil. His clowns do not converſe in all the fim- 
plicity proper to the country: his names are bor- 
rowed from Theocritus and Virgil, which are im- 
proper to the ſcene of his paſtorals. He introduces 


See Rapin de carm, paſt, par, iii. | 
N 2 Daphnis, 
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Daphnis, Alexis, and Thyrſis on Britiſh plains, 28 
Virgil had done beſore him on the Mantuan : 
whereas Philips; who hath the ſtricteſt regard to 


* Propriety, makes choice of names peculiar to the 


country, and more agreeable to a reader of delicacy ; 
ſuch as Hobbinol, Lobbin, Cuddy, and Colin 
Clout. 

5. So eaſy as paſtoral writing may ſeem (in the 
ſimplicity we have deſcr.bed it), yet it requires great 
reading, both of the anciznts and moderns, to be a 
maſter of it. Philips hath given us manifeſt proofs 
of his knowledge of books. It muſt be confeſſed 
his competitor hath imitated /eme ſingle 1houghts of 
the ancients well enough, (if we conſider he had not 
the happineſs of an univerſity- education), but he 
hath diſperſed them here and there, without that or- 
der and method which Mr Philips obſerves, whoſe 
 vhele third paſtoral is an inſtance how well he hath 
ſtudied the fifth of Virgil, and how judicioufly redu- 
ced Virgil's thoughts to the ſtandard of paſtoral; as 
his contention of Colin Clout and the nightingale 
ſhows with what exactneſs he hath imitated every line 
in Strada, 17 

6. When I remarked it as a principal fault, to in- 
troduce fruits and flowers of a foreign growth, in de- 
ſcriptions where the ſcene lies in our own country, 
I did not deſign that obſervatioa ſhould extend alto 
to animals, or the ſeaſitive life; for Mr Philips hath 
with great judgment deſcribed wolves in England in 
his ſuſt paſtoral. Nor would I have a poet laviſhly 
confine himſelf (as Mr Pope hath done) to one parti- 
cular ſeaſon of the year, one certain time of the day, 
and one-unbroken ſcene in each eclogue. It is plain 
Spenſer neglected this pedantry, who in his paſtoral 
ct November mentions the mouruful ſong of the 
nightingale, 4 

Sad Philemel her ſong in tears doth ſleep. 


And Mr Philips, by a poetical creation, hath raiſed 
vp finer beds of flowers than the moſt induſtrious gar- 


dener ; 
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dener; his roſes, endives, lilies, kingcups, and daf- 
fadils, blow all in the ſame ſeaſon. 

7. But the better to diſcover the merits of our two 
contemporary paſtoral writers, I ſhall endeavour to 
draw a parallet of them, by ſetting ſeveral of their 
particular thoughts in the ſame light, whereby it 
will be ovious how much Philips hath the advantage. 
With what ſimplicity he introduces, two ſhepherds 
ſinging alternately ? 


Hobb. Come, Ro/alind, O come, for without thee © 

What pleaſure can the country have for me ? 
Come, Roſalind, O came; my brinded kine, 
My /nowy ſheep, my farm, and all, is thine. 


Lanq. Come, Roſalind, O come; here ſhady bowers, 
Here are cool fountains, and here ſpringing 
x flowers. | | 
Come, Roſalind ; here ever let us flay, 
And fweetly waſte our live long time away. 


Our other paſtoral writer, in expreſſing the ſame 
thought, deviates into downright poetry: 


Streph. In ſpring the fields, in autumn hills 1 love, 
At morn the plains, at noon the ſhady grove, 
But Delia always; fore d from Delia's fight, 
Nor plains at morn, nor groves at noon delight. 


Daph. Sylvia's like autumn ripe, yet mild as May, 
More bright than noon, yet freſh as early day; 
Ewv'n ſpring diſpleaſes, when ſhe ſhines not here, 
But bleſs'd with her, tis ſpring throughout 
_ 


In the firſt of theſe authors, two ſhepherds thus 
innocently deſcribe the behaviour of their miſtreſſes. 


Hobb. 4s Marian bath d, by chance I paſſed by, 
| She bluſh'd, and at me caſt a fide-long eye © 

T hen /wift beneath the cryſtal wave he try d 

Her beauteous form, but all in vain, to hide. 


Lanq. As I to cool me baih'd one ſultry day, 
Fond Lydia lurking in the ledges lay. 
ä The 
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The wanton laugh d, and ſeem'd in haſte to fly + 
Tes often fropp'd, and often turn d ber oye. 
The other modern (who it muſt be confeſſed hath 

a knack of verſifying) hath it as follows: 
Streph. Me gentle Delia beckons from the plain, 
 Fhen, hid in ſbades, eludes her eager ain; 

. Bat felgns a laugh, to ſee me ſearch around, 

And by that laugh the willing fair is found. 


Daph. The fprightly Sylvia trips along the green, 


She ruins, but hopes fhe does not run unſeen ; 
White à kind glance at her purſuer flies, 
How much at wariancs are her feet and eyes ! 


There is nothing the writers of this kind of poetry 
are fonder of than deſcriptions of paitorat preſents. 
Philips ſays thus of a ſheep-hook, f 


of ſeaſon d eim; where fluds of braſs appear, 
o ſpeat the giver's name, the month and year; 
The hook of poliſh'd ſteel, the handle turn d, 
And richly by the graver's till adorn l. 
The other of a bowl: emboſſed with figures: 
— where wanton. ivy twines, 
And fwelling cluſters. bend the curling vines; 
Four figures rifing from the wer appear, 
The various ſeuſons 'of the rolling year ; | 
And, what in that which binds the radiant ſy, 
Where tucebve. bright jigns in beauteons order lie? 


The fimplicity of the ſwain in this place, who for- 


ets the name of the zodiac, is no ill imitation of. 
Virgil : but how much more plainly and unaffected- 
ly would Philips have drefled this thought in his 


Doric? 


Ard what that hight, which girds the welkin ſheen, 
, Where tweboe gay figns i meet. array are ſeen ? 


If the reader would indulge his curioſity any fur- 


ther in the. compariſon of particulars, he may 15 


7 
(5 
A 


n 
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the firſt paſtoral of Philips, with the ſecond of his 
contemporary, and the fourth and fixth of the former 
with the fourth and firſt of the latter ; where ſeveral 
parallel places wilt occur to every one. 

Having now ſhown ſome parts, in which theſe two 
writers may be compared, it is a juſtice I owe to 
Mr Philips to diſcover thoſe in which no man can 
compare with him. Firſt, that beautiful ruſticity, 
of which I ſhall only produce two inſtances out of a 
hundred not yet quoted : js 


O woful' day! O day of wol- quoth he, 
And woful I, who live the day to fee ! 
The ſimplicity of dition, the melancholy flowing 
of the numbers, the ſolemnity of the ſound, and the 
eaſy turn of the words in this dirge (to make uſe of 
our author's expreſſion) are extremely elegant. 
In another of his paſtorals, a ſhepherd utters a 


dirge, not much inferior to the former, in the fol- 
lowing lines : 


Ab me the while ! ah me ! the Juckleſs day, 
Ah luckle/s lad ! the rather might I ſay ; 
Ah filly I! more filly than my jheep, 

Which on the floau ry plains I once did keep. 


How he ftill charms the ear with theſe artful re- 
petitions of the epithets ; and how ſignificant is the 
laſt verſe ! I defy the moſt common reader to repeat 
them, without feeling ſome motions of compaſſion. 
In the next place I ſhall rank his proverbs, in 
which I formerly obſerved he excels, For example: 


4 rolling fone is ever bare of moſs; © 
And, to their coft, green years old proverbs croſs. 
mn He that late lies down, as late will riſe; 
And, fluggard-like, till noon-day ſnoring lies. 


— Againſt ill-luck all cunning forefight fails ; 


Whether we ſleep or wake, it naught avals. 
Nor fear, fr om upright ſentence, WYong. 


Laſtly, 


oi! 
| 
| 


— 
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Laſtly, his elegant dialect, which alone might 
prove him the eldeſt born of Spenſer, and our only 
true Arcadian. I ſhould think it proper for the ſe- 
veral writers of paſtoral, to conſine themſelves to their 
ſeveral counties. Spenſer ſeems to have been of 
this opinion; for he hath laid the ſcene of one of his 
paſtorals in Wales, where, with all the ſimplicity na- 
tural to that part of our iſland, one ſhepherd bids the 
other good morrow, in an unuſual and elegant man- 
ner: Seip 0 b915awd 

Diggon Davy, I bid har god day: 
Or Diggon hur is, or 1 mj-/ay. 


Diggon anſwers : | 


Hur was hur while it was day- light; 
But now hur is a moſt wwretched wight, & e. 


- But the moſt beautiful example of this kind that I 
ever met with, is in a very valuable piece which L 


chanced to find among ſome old manuſcripts, enti- 
tled, A paſtoral ballad; which J think, for its na- 
ture and ſimplicity, may (notwithſtanding the mode- 
ty of the title) be allowed a perfect paſtoral. It is 
compoſed in the Somerſetſhire dialeR, and the names 
ſuch as are proper to the country- people. It may be 


obſerved, as a further beauty of this paſtoral, the 


words Nymph, Dryad, Naiad, Fawn, Cupid, or Satyr, 
are not once mentioned throughout: the whole, I 
ſhall make no apology for inſerting ſome few lines of 
this excellent piece. Cicily breaks thus into the 
ſubjeQ, as ſhe is going a-milking. 


Cicily. Rager, go wetch tha kee &, or elſe tha æun 
Will quite be go bewore C have half a don. 


Roger. Thou ſhouldſt not ax ma taweece, but I've a bee 
To dreve our bull to bull tha panſon's kee. 


It is to be obſerved, that this whole dialogue is 


formed upon the paſſion of zealov/y ; and his men- 


® That is, the kine or cows, 


tioning 
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tioning the parſon's kine naturally revives the jca- 
louſy of the ſhepherdeſs Cicily, which ſhe expreſſes 
as follows. 


Cicily. 4 Rager, Rager, ches was tore avraid, 
When in pon wield you Liſs'd tha parſon's maid: 
It this the lowe that once ta me you ted, 

When wrom the wake thou brought'/# me ginger- 
bread ? 


Roger. Cicily, thou charg'/t me walſe;—T 'l 2wear te 
| thee, i 


Tha parſon s maid is till a maid for me. 


In which anſwer of his, are expreſſed at once that ſpi- 
Tit of religion, and that innocence of the golden age, 
ſo neceſſary to be obſerved by all writers of paſtoral. 
At the concluſion of this piece, the author recon- 
ciles the lovers, and ends the eclogue the moſt ſim- 
ply in the world. | 


So Rager parted vor to wetch tha kee, 
And vor hur bucket in went Cicily. 


Jam loath to ſhow my fondneſs for antiquity fo far 
as to prefer this ancient Britiſh aathor to our preſent 
Engliſh writers of paſtoral ; but I cannot avoid ma- 
king this obvious remark, that Philips hath hit into 
the ſame road with this old weſt- country bard of 

After all that hath been ſaid, Thope none can think 
it any injuſtice to Mr Pope that I forbore to mention 
him as a paſtoral writer ; fince, upon the whole, he 
is of the ſame claſs with Moſchus and Bion, whom 
we have excluded that rank; and of whoſe eclogues, 
as well as ſome of Virgil's, it may be ſaid, that (ac- 
cording to the deſcription we have given of this fort 
of poetry) they are by no means afoul but ſome- 
thing better. | 


| 
| 
i j 
| | | 
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No 61. May 21. 1713. 


Primagque a cede ferarum : 
Incaluiſſè putem maculatum ſanguine ferrum. Ov1D. 


1 Cannot think it extravagant to imagine, that man- 
kind are no lefs, in proportion, accountable for 
the ill uſe of their dominion over creatures of the 
lower rank of beings, than for the exerciſe of tyran- 
ny over their own ſpecies. The more entirely the 
inferior creation is ſubmitted to our power, the more 
anſwerable we ſhould ſeem for our ee Wn 
of it; and the rather, as the very condition of nature 
renders theſe creatures incapable of receiving any re- 
N in another life for their ill treatment in 
this. 
It is obſervable of thoſe noxious animals, which 


have qualities moſt powerful to injure us, that = 


naturally avoid mankind, and never hurt us unleſs 
provoked, or neceſſitated by hunger. Man, on the 
other hand, ſeeks out and purſues even the moſt in- 
offenſive animals, on purpoſe to perſecute and de- 
ſtroy them. 4 | | 
Montaigne thinks it ſome reflection upon human 
nature itſelf, that few people take delight in ſeeing 
bealts careſs or play together, but almoſt every one 
is pleaſed to ſee them lacerate and worry one another. 
1 am ſorry this temper is become almoſt a diſtinguiſh- 
ing character of our own nation, from the obſerva- 
tion which is made by foreigners of our beloved tay 
ſtimes, bear-baiting, cock-fighting, and the like. 
We ſhould find it hard to vindicate the deſtroying of 
any thing that has life, merely out of wantonneſs ; 
yet in this principle our children are bred up, and 
one of the firſt pleaſures we allow them, is the licence 
of infliting pain upon poor animals: almoſt as ſoon as 
we are ſenſible what lite is ourſelves, we make it our 
ſport to take it from other creatures. I cannot but 
believe a very good uſe might be made of the mw 
4 whic 
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which children have for birds and inſects. Mr Locke 
takes notice of a mother who permitted them to her 
children, but rewarded or puniſhed them as they 
treated them well or ill. This was no other than 
entering them betimes into a daily exerciſe of huma - 
nity, and improving their very diverſion to a virtue. 
fancy too, ſome advantage might be taken of the 
common notion, that it is ominous or unlucky, to 
deſtroy ſome ſorts of birds, as ſwallows or martins. 
This opinion might poſſibly ariſe from the conſidence 
theſe birds ſeem to put in us, by building under our 
roofs, ſo that it is a kind of violation of the laws of 
hoſpitality to murder them. As for robin-redbreaſts 
in particular, it is not improbable they owe their ſe - 
curity to the old ballad of The children ix the aud. 
However it be, I don't know, I ſay, why this preju - 
dice, well improved and carried as far as it would go, 
might not be made to conduce to the preſervation of 
many innocent creatures, which are now expoſed to 
all the wantonneſs of an ignorant barbarity. 
There are other animals that have the misfortune, 
for no manner of reaſon, to be treated as common 
enemies, where-ever found. The conceit that a cat 
has nine lives has coſt at leaſt nine lives in ten of the 
whole race of them; ſcarce a boy in the ſtreets but 
has in this point outdone Hercules himſelf, who was 
famous for Killing a monſter that had but three lives. 
Whether the unaccountable animoſity againſt this 
uſeful domeſtic may be any cauſe of the general per- 
ſecution of owls, (who are a fort of feathered cats), 
or whether it be only an unreaſonable pique the mo- 
derns have taken to a ſerious countenance, I'ſhall not 
determine. Though I am inclined to believe the 
former, fince I obſerve the ſole reaſon alleged for 
the deſtruction of frogs is becauſe they are like toads. 
Yet, amidſt all the-misfortunes of theſe unfriended 
creatures, it is ſome happineſs that we have not yet 
taken a fancy to eat them : for ſhould our country- 
men refine upon the French never fo little, it is not 
to be conceived to what unheard-of torments, owls, 
cats, and frogs may be yet reſerved. 


When 
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When we grow up to men, we have another ſuc- 
oeſſion of ſanguinary ſports ; in particular huntirg. 
] dare not attack a diverſion which has ſuch autho- 
rity and cuſtom to ſupport it; but muſt have leave to 
be of opinion, that the agitation of that exerciſe, 
with the example and number of the chaſers, not a 
little contribute to reſiſt thoſe checks, which com- 
paſſion would naturally ſuggeſt in behalf of the 
animal purſued. Nor ſhall I fay with Monfieur Fleu- 
ry, that this ſport is a remain of the Gothic barba- 
rity ; but I muſt animadvert upon a certain cuſtom 
yet in uſe with us, and barbarous enough to be de- 
rived from the Goths, or even the Scythians, I mean 
that ſavage compliment our huntſmen paſs upon la- 
dies of quality who are preſent at the death of a ſtag, 
when they put the knife in their hands to cut the 
throat of a helpleſs, trembling, and weeping creature, 


. 


Dueftugue cruentus, 
Atque imploranti ſimilis. 


But if our ſports are deſtructive, our gluttony is 
more ſo, and in a more inhuman manner. Lobſters 
roaſted alive, pigs whipped to death, fowls ſewed 
up, are teſtimonies of our outrageous luxury. Thoſe 
who (as Seneca expreſſes it) divide their lives betwixt 
an anxious conſcience, and a nauſeated flomach, have 
a juſt reward of their gluttony in the diſeaſes it brings 
with it : for haman ſavages, like other wild beaſts, 
find ſnares and poifon in the proviſions of life, and 
are allured by their appetite to their deſtruction. I 
know nothing more ſhocking, or horrid, than the 

proſpect of — of their kitchens covered with blood, 
and filled with the cries of creatures expiring in tor- 
tures. It gives one an image of a giant's den 
in a romance beſtrawed with the ſcattered heads 
and mangled limbs of thoſe who were ſlain by his 
rien NE di en 
The excellent Plutarch (who has more ſtrokes 
of good · nature in his writings than I remember in 
any author) cites a ſaying of Cato to ne 

5 | „ Ihat 
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« That it is no eaſy taſk to preach to the belly which 


« has no ears. Yet if” (ſays he) „we are aſhamed 
© to be ſo out of faſhion as not to offend, let us at 
« Jeaft offend with ſome diſcretion and meaſure, If 
« we kill an animal for our proviſion, let us do it 
« with the meltings of compaſſion, and without tor- 
« menting it. Let us conſider, that it is in its own. 
« nature cruelty to put a living creature to death 
«« we at leaft deſtroy a ſoul that has ſenſe and per- 
« ception.” In the life of Cato the Cenſor, he takes 
occaſion from the ſevere diſpoſition of that man, to 
diſcourſe in this manner. It ought to be eſteemed 
« a happineſs to mankind, that our humanity has a 
«« wider ſphere to exert itſelf in than bare juſtice, It 
is no more than the obligation of our very birth to 
« practiſe equity to our own kind; but humanity 
may be extended through the whole order of crea- 
« tures, even to the meaneſt : ſuch actions of charity 
« are the overflowings of a mild good nature on all 
«<< below us. It is certainly the part of a well-natu- 
red man to take care of his horſes and dogs, not 
only in expectation of their labour while they are 
foals and whelps, but even when their old age has 
„ made them incapable of ſervice.” | 
Hiſtory tells us of a wiſe and polite nation, that 
rejected a perſon of the firſt quality, who ftood for a 
Judiciary office, only becauſe he had been obſerved 
in his youth to take pleaſure in tearing and murder- 
ing of birds. And of another, that expelled a man 
out of the ſenate for daſhing a bird againſt the ground 
which had taken ſhelter in his boſom. Every one 
knows how remarkable the Turks are for their hu- 
manity in this kind, I remember an Arabian author, 
who has written a treatiſe to ſhew, how-far a man, 
ſuppoſed to have ſubſiſted in a deſert iſland, without 
any inſtruction, or ſo much as the ſight of any other 
man, may, by the pure light of nature, attain the 
knowledge of philoſophy and virtue. One of the 
firſt things he makes him obſerve, is that univerſal 
benevolence of nature in the protection and preſerva- 
Vor. III. 10 tion 
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tion of its creatures. In imitation of which, the firſt 
act of virtue he thinks his ſelf-taught philoſopher 
would of. courſe fall into, is, to reheve and aflift all 
the animals about him in their wants and diſtreſſes. 

Ovid has ſome wv 6 tender and pathetic lines ap- 
plicable to this occaſion, E920 £365» 


Quid meruiſtis, oves, placidum pecus, ingue tegendes 
Natum homines, pleno gaæ fertis in ubere aettar ? 
Mollia gue nobis weſtras velamina lanas . 
Præbetis; vitague magis guam morte juvatis. 
Quid meruere boves, animal fine fraude deiifgue, 
| Junocuum, fimplex, natum lolerare labores? 
Jmmemer eft demum, nec frugum munere dignus, 
Qui potuit, cur vi dempto modo pondere aratri, 
Ruricolam nactare ſuum 9 K 
Quam male conſuevit, quam ſe parat ille cruori 
Impius humano, vituli qui guttura cultro | 
3 Numpit, et immotas præbet mugitibus aures / 
Aut qui vagitus fimiles puerilibus bedum 
Edentem jugulare poteft ! ——— 


Perhaps that voice or cry ſo nearly reſembling the 
human, with which Providence has endued fo many 
different animals, might purpoſely be given them to 
move our pity, and prevent thoſe cruelties we are too 
apt to inflict on our tellow-creatures. 51 

There is a paſſage in the book of Jonas, when God 
declares his unwillingneſs to deſtroy Nine veh, where, 
methinks, that compaſiion of the Creator, which ex- 
tends to the meaneſt rank of his creatures, is ex- 
preſſed with wonderful tenderneſs—Sheuld I not ſpare 

| Nineweh the great city, wherein are more than fixſcore 
thouſand perſons - and al/o much cattle? And we have 
in Deuteronomy a precept of great good nature of 
this fort, with a bleſſing in form annezed-to it, in 
thoſe words; If thou ſbalt find a bird's neſt in the 
avay, thou ſhalt not tate the dam with the young : but 
thou ſhalt in any wiſe let the dam go, that it may be 
avell with thee, and that theu mayſt prolong thy days. 

To conclude, there is certainly a degree of grati- 
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tude owing to thoſe animals that ſerve us; as for 
ſuch as are mortal or noxious, we have a right to de- 
ſtroy them; and for thoſe that are neither of advan - 
tage or prrjudice to us, the common enjoyment of 
life is what I cannot think we ought to deprive 
them of. | 
This whole matter, with regard to each of theſe 
conſiderations, is ſet in a very agreeable light in one 
of the Perſian fables of Pilpay, with which I ſhall 
end this paper. eis | 
A traveller paſſing through a thicket, and ſeeing a 
few ſparks of a fire, which ſome paſſengers had kin- 
dled as they went that way before, made up to it. 
On a fudden the ſparks caught hold” of a buſh, in 
the midſt of which lay an adder, and ſet it in flames. 
The adder entreated the traveller's aſſiſtance, who 
tying a bag to the end of his ſtaff, reached it, and 
— him out: he then bid him go where he pleaſed, 
but never more be hurtful to men, ſince he owed his 
life to a man's compaſiion. The adder, however, 
prepared to ſting him, and when he expoſtulated how 
unjuſt it was to retaliate good with evil, + ſhall do 
no more (ard the adder) than what you men practiſe 
every day, whoſe cuſtom it is to requite benefits with 
ingratitade, If you can deny this truth, let us refer 
it to the firſt we meet. The man conſented, and 
ſeeing a tree, put the queſtion to it, in what manner 
a good turn was to be recompenſed? If you mean 
according to the uſage of men, (replied the tree), by 
its contrary.. I have been ſtanding here theſe hun- 
dred years to protect them from the ſcorching ſen; 
and 1n requital they have cut down my branches, and 
are going to faw my body into planks. Upon this 
the a ider inſulting the man, he appealed to a ſecond 
evidence, which was granted, and immeͤdiate ly they 
met a cow. i he ſame demand was made, and much 
the lame anſwer given, that among men it was cer- 
tainly io: I know it (aid the cow) by woful expes 
Hence; for L have ſerved a man this long time with 
milk, butte:, and chceſe, and brought him beſides # 
e O 2 calf 
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calf every year, but now I am old, he turns me in- 
to this paſture, with deſign to ſell me to a butcher, 
who will ſhortly make an end of me. The traveller 
upon this ſtood confounded, but deſired of courteſy 
one trial more, to be finally judged by the next beaſt 
they ſhould meet. This happened to be the fox, 
who, upon hearing the ftory in all its circumſtances, 
could not be perſuaded it was poſſible for the adder 
to get into ſo narrow a bag. The adder to convince 
him went in again; the fox told the man he had 
now his enemy in his power; and with that he faſten- 


ed the bag, and cruſhed him to pieces. 


No gi. June 25. 1713. 


Tnef? fua gratia parvis. Vigo, 


To NzsTor Irons1De, Eſq; 


SIR, AE OY 
4% Remember a ſaying of yours concerning per- 
« ſons in low circumſtances of ſtature, that their 


“ littleneſs would hardly be taken notice of, if they 
« did not manifeſt a conſciouſneſs of it themſelves in 
«& all their behaviour. Indeed the obſervation that 
4 no man is ridiculous for being what he is, but on- 
6 ly for the affectation of being ſomething more, is 
« equally true in regard to the mind and the body, 

I queſtion not but it will be pleaſing to you to 
« hear that a ſet of us have formed a ſociety, who 
« are {worn to dare to be ſhort, and boldly bear out 
„ the dignity of littleneſs under the noſes. of thoſe 
«© enormous ingroſſers of manhood, thoſe hyperbo- 
« lical monſters of the ſpecies, the tall fellows that 
« Overlook us. | | ESE 

« The day of our inſtitution was the tenth of De- 
« cember, being the ſhorteſt of the year, on which 
« we are to hold an annual feaſt over a diſh of 
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4 The place we have choſen for this meeting is 
« in the little piazza, not without an eye to the 
« neighbourhood of Mr Powel's opera, for the per- 
« formers of which we have, as becomes us, a bro- 
« therly affection. 

« Atour firſt reſort hither, an old woman brought 
« her ſon to the club-room, defiring he might be 
« educated in this ſchool, becauſe ſhe ſaw here were 
& finer boys than ordinary. However, this accident 
« no way diſcouraged our deſigns, We began with 
4 ſending invitations to thoſe of a ſtature not exceed- 
« ing five foot, to repair to our aſſembly ; but the 
« greater part returned excuſes, or pretended they 
« were not qualified. | | 

One ſaid, he was indeed but five foot at preſent, 
“ but repreſented that he ſhould ſoon exceed that 
« proportion, his periwigmaker and ſhoemaker ha- 
« vying lately promiſed him three inches more be- 
« twixt them. | 

% Another alleged he was ſo unfortunate as to 
«© have one leg ſhorter than the other, and whoever 
* had determined his ſtature to five foot, had taken 
«© him at a diſadvantage ; for when he was mounted 
* on the other leg, he was at leaſt five foot two 
«« inches and a halt. 

There were ſome who queſtioned the exactneſs 
* of our meaſures, and others, inſtead of complying, 
returned us informations of people yet ſhorter than 
* themſelves. In a word, almoſt every one recom- 
% mended ſome neighbour or acquaintance, whom 
* he was willing we ſhould look upon to be leſs 
1% than he. We were not a little aſhamed that thoſe 
* who are palt the years of growth, and whoſe beards 
«« pronounce them men, ſhould be guilty of as many 
*« unfair tricks, in this point, as the moſt aſpiring 
children when they are meaſured, 

«« We therefore proceeded to fit up the club-room, 
and provide conveniencies for our accommodation. 
In the firſt place, we cauſed a total removal of all 
the chairs, ſtools, and tables, which had ſerved the 
groſs of mankind for many years, 
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 * Thedifadvantages we had undergone while we 
made uſe of theſe were unſpeakable. The preſi- 
_ «© dent's whole body was ſunk in the elbow-chair, 
and when his arms were ſpread over it, he appear- 
ed (to the great leſſening of his dignity) like # 
* child in a go- cart: it was alſo ſo wide in the ſeat, 
* as to give a wag occaſion of ſaying, that, notwith- 
* ſtanding the preſident fat in it, there was a fed? 
% Hacante. | | 7 
«© The table was ſo high, that one who came by 
* chance to the door, ſeeing our chins juſt above the 
% pewter diſhes, took us for a circle of men that ſat 
* _ to be ſhaved, and ſent in half a dozen bars 
ers. | 
Another time one of the club ſpoke in a ludi 
*c crous manner of the preſident, imagining he had 
* been abſent, when he was only eclipſed by a flaſk 
of Florence, which food on the table in a parallel 
line before his face. | . 
We therefore new-furniſhed the room in all re- 
«© ſpets proportionably to us; and had the door 
„ made lower, ſo as to admit no man of above five 
foot high without bruſhing his foretop, which who- 
ever does, is utterly angqualified to fit among us.“ 


Some of the flatutes of the club are as follow. 
J. If it be proved upon any member, though 
«© never ſo duly qualified, that he ſtrives as much as 
poſſ ble to get above his ſize, by ſtretehing, cock- 
ing, or the Hike; or that he hath ſtood on tiptoe, 
in a cond, with deſign to be taken for as tall a 
. man as the reſt; or hath privily conveyed any 
* Jarge book, cricket, or other device under him 
to exalt him on his ſeat : every ſuch offender ſhall 
be ſentenced to walk in pumps for a whole month. 
II. If any member ſhall take advantage from the 
* fulnefs or length of his wig, or any part of his 
. dreſs, or the immoderate extent of his hat, or o- 
« therwiſe, to ſeem larger or higher than he is, it is 
* ordered; he ſhall wear red heels to his ſhoes, and 
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4% a red feather in his hat; which may apparently 
« mark and ſet bounds to the extremities of his. 
„ ſmall dimenſion, that all people may readily find 
“ him out between his hat and his ſhoes, | 

« III. If any member ſhall purchaſe a horſe for 
« his own riding, above fourteen hands and a half, 
« in height; that horſe ſhall forthwith be ſold, a 
4 Scotch galloway bought in its ſtead for him, and. 
« the overplus of the money ſhall treat the club. 

« IV. If any member, in direct contradiction to 
cc the fundamental laws of the ſociety, ſhall wear 
ce the heels of his ſhoes exceeding one inch and a 
“ half; it ſhall be interpreted as an open renuncia- 
« tion of littleneſs, and the criminal ihall inſtantly 
« be expelled. Note, The form to be uſed in ex- 
„ pelling a member thall be in theſe words; Go 
& from among us, and be tall ii you can?!“ 

lt is the unanimous opinion of our whole ſocie- 
* ty, that ſince the race of mankind is granted to 
* have decreaſed in ſtature, from the beginning to 
« this preſent, it is the intent of nature itſelt, that 
© men ſhould be little; and we believe, that all hu- 
«© man kind ſhall at laſt grow down to perfection, 
that is to ay, be reduced to our own meaſure,” 


= 


— — 


No 92, June 26. 1713. 
Homunculi quanti funt, cum recogito! PLAUT, 


To NzsToR IRons1DE, Eſq; | 


66 OU are now acquainted with the nature and 
1 deſign of our inſtitution ; the character of 


„ the members, and the topics of our converlation, 

are what remain for the ſubject of this epiſtle. 
The moſt eminent perſons of our aſſembly are a 
„little poet, a little lover, a little politician, and a 
little hero. The firſt of theſe, Dick Diftick by 
name, we have elected prefident ; not only as he 
: $4 15 
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is the ſhorteſt of us all, but becauſe he has enter- 
tained ſo juſt a ſenſe of his ſtature,” as to go gene» 
rally in black, that he may appear yet leis. Nay, 
to that perfection is he arrived, that he ſtoops as 
he walks, The figure of the man is odd enough; 
he is a lively little creature, with long arms and 
legs: a ſpider is no ill emblem of him: he has 
been taken at a diſtance for a {mall windmill, 
But indeed what principally moved us in his fa- 
vour was his talent in poetry, for he hath pro- 
miſed to undertake a long work in ſhort verſe to 
celebrate the heroes of our fize. He has entertain- 
ed fo great a reſpect for Statius, on the ſcore of 


that line, | 
Major in exigus regnabat corpore virtus, | 


that he once deſigned to tranſlate the whole The- 
baid for the ſake of little Tydeus. | 

«© Tom Tiptoe, a dapper black fellow, is the 
moſt gallant lover of the age. He is particularly 
nice in his habiliments; and to the end juſtice 
may be done him that way, conſtantly employs 
the ſame artiſt who makes attire for the neighbour- 
ring princes and ladies of quality at Mr Powel's. 
The vivacity of bis temper inclines him ſometimes 
to boaſt of the favours of the fair, He was the 
other night excuſing his abſence from the club, on 
account of an aſſignation with a tady, (and, as he 
had the vanity to tell us, a tall one too), who had 
conſented to the full accompliſhment of lis deſires 
that evening: But one of the company, who was 
his confident, aſſured us ſhe was a woman of hu- 
mour, and made the agreement on this condition; 
that his toe ſhould be tied to hers. 

« Our politician is a perſon of real gravity, and 
profeſſed wiſdom : gravity in a man of this ſize, 
compared with that of one of ordinary bulk, ap- 
pears like the gravity of a cat compared with that 
of a lion. This gentleman is accuſtomed to talk 


« to himſelf, and was once overheard to compare 
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165 
his own perſon to a little cabinet, wherein are lock - 
ed up all the ſecrets of ſtate, and refined ſchemes: 


of princes. His face is pale and meagre, which 


proceeds from much watching and ſtudying for the- 
welfare of Europe, which is alſo thought to have 
ſtinted his growth: for he hath deſtroyed his own 
conſtitution with taking care of that of the nation. 
He is what Monſ. Balzac calls, a great diſtiller of 
the maxims of Tacitus: when he ſpeaks, it is 
ſlowly, and word by word, as one that is loath to 
enrich you too faſt with his obſervations ; like a 
limbec that gives you, drop by drop, an extract 
of the little that is in it. 5 
« The laſt I ſhall mention is Tim. Tuck, the he- 


* ro. He is particularly*'remarkable for the length 


of his (word, which interſects his perſon in a croſs 
line, and makes him appear not unlike a fly that 
the boys have run a pin through, and ſet a-walk- 
ing. He once challenged a tall fello for giving 
him a blow on the pate with his elbow, as he paſſ- 
ed along the ſtreet. But what he eſpecially values 
himſelf upon, is, in all the campaigns he has made, 
he never once ducked at the whizz of a cannon- 
ball, Tim. was full as large at fourteen years 
old as he is now. This we are tender of mention- 
ing, your little heroes being generally choleric. 
« 'Theſe are the gentlemen that moſt enliven our 
converſation. The diſcourſe generally turns upon 
ſuch accidents, whether fortunate or unfortunate, 
as are daily occafioned by our ſize : theſe we 
faithfully communicate, either as matter of mirth, 
or of conſolation ts each other, The preſident 
had lately an unlucky fall, being unable to keep 
his legs on a ſtormy day; whereupon he inform- 


© ed us it was no new diſaſter, but the ſame a cer-- 


tain ancient poet had been ſubject to; who is re- 
corded to have been fo light, that he was obliged 
to poiſe himſelf againſt the wind, with lead on 
one fide, and his own works on the other. The 


lover confeſſed the other night, that he had been 


Cured of love to a tall woman, by reading over 
« the 
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* the legend of Ragotine in Scarron, with his tea, 
three mornings ſucceſſively. Our hero rarely ac- 
« quaints us with any of his unſucce ſsful adventures : 
« and as for the politician, he declares himſelf an ut- 
« ter enemy to all kind of burleſque, ſo will never diſ- 
« compoſe the auſterity of his aſpect by laughing at 
« our adventures, much lefs diſcover any of his own 
«in this Jadicrous light. Whatever he tells of any 
« accidents that befal him, is by way of complaint, 
% nor is he ever laughed at but in his ab/ence. 
We are likewiſe particularly careful to commu- 
% nicate in the club all ſuch paſſages of hiſtory, or 
« characters of illuſtrious perſonages, as any way 
reflect honour on little men. Tim. Tack having 
but jaſt read ing enough for a military man, per- 
„% petually entertains us with the fame ſtories, of lit- 
« tle David that conquered the mighty Goliath, and 
little Luxembourg that made Louis XIV. a grand 
% Monarque, never forgetting little Alexander the 
« Great. Dick Diftick celebrates the exceeding hu- 
«« manity of Auguſtus, who called Horace /op:4:/7- 
« num bomunciolum; and is wonderfully pleated 
« with Voiture and Scarron, for having fo well de- 
«ſcribed their diminutive 'forms to poſterity. . He is 
4 peremptorily of opinion, againſt a great reader 
« and all his adherents, that Æiop was not a jot pro- 
© perer or handſomer than he is repreſented by the 
« common pictures. But the ſoldier believes with” 
4% the learned perſon above mentioned; for he thinks 
% none but an impudent tall author could be guilty 
4 of ſuch an un nannerly piece of ſatire on little war- 
ce rjours, as his battle of the mouſe and the frog. Phe 
« politician is very proud of a certain king of Egypt 
4 called Bocchor, who, as Diodoras aſſures us, was a 
« perſon of a very low ſtature, but tar exceeded all 
ac that went befor hun in diſcretion and pohtics. 
As I am ſecretary to the club, it is my buſineſs, 
4% whenever we meet, to take minutes ot the traaſ- 
« actions: this has enabled me to ſend you the fore- 
& going particulars, as I may hereafter other me- 
« moirs. We have ſpies appointed in every W 
os 464. gf 
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4 of the town, to give us informations of the miſ- 
4 behaviour of ſuch refractory perſons as refuſe to 
«© be ſubject to our ſtatutes. Whatſoeyer aſpiring 
<< practices any of theſe our people ſhall be guilty ot 
« in their amovrs, fingle combats, or any indirect 
means to manhood, we ſhall certainly be acquaint- 
«© ed with, and publiſh to the world, for their pu- 
c niſhment and reformation. For the preſident has 
«© granted me the ſole propriety of [expoſing and 
<< ſhewing to the town all ſuch intractable dwanks, 
<«<, whoſe circumſtances exempt them from being car- 
< ried about in boxes; reſerving only to himſelf, as 
„ the right of a poet, thoſe ſmart characters that 
« will thine in epigrams, Venerable Neſtor, . I ſar 
4 Jute you in the name of the club. | 
Bon. SHORT, Secretarfs 
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No 173. September 29.1713. | 
Nec fera comantem $24 


Narciſſum, aut flexi tacuifſjem vimen acanthi 
Pallente/que heaeras, et amantes littora myrtos. VIxR G, 


Lately took a particular friend of mine to my 
1 houſe in the country, not without ſome appre- 
henſion, that it could afford little entertainment to a 
man of his polite taſte, particularly in architecture 
and gardening, who bad ſo long been converſant 
with all that is beautiful and great in either. But 
it was a pleaſant ſurpriſe to me, to hear him often 
declare he had found in my little retirement that 
beauty which he alx ays thought wanting in the moſt 
ct lebrated ſeats (or, if you will, villa's) of the na- 
tion. This he defcribed to me in thoſe verſes with 
which Martial begins one of his epigrams ;* 


Baiana noft1i villa, Baſſo, Fauſtini, 
Non otiofis ordinata myrtetis, 
Viauague pilatano, tonjiligue buxeto, 
Ingrata latt ſpatia detinet campi ; 
Sed rure vero, babarogue lætatur. 


* 
* 


There 
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There is certainly ſomething in the amiable ſim- 


plicity of unadorned nature, that ſpreads over the 
mind a more noble ſort of tranquillity, and a loftier 


ſenſation of pleaſure, than can be raiſed from the 
nicer ſcenes of art. 3901 

This was the taſte of the ancients in their gardens, 
as we may diſcover from the deſcriptions extant of 
them. The two moſt celebrated wits of the world have 


8 


each of them left us a particular picture of a garden 


wherein thoſe great maſters being wholly unconfined, 
and painting at pleaſure, may be thought to have gi- 
ven a full idea of what they eſteemed moſt excellent 
in this way, Theſe (one may obterve) conſiſt en- 
rely of the uſeful part of horticulture, fruit-trees, 
herbs, water, &. The pieces I am ſpeaking of are 
Virgil's account of the garden of the old Coryrian, 
and Homer's of that of Alcinous in the ſeventh Odyſ- 
fey, to which I refer the reader. 

Sir William Temple has remarked, that this garden 
of Homer contains all the juſteſt rules and provifions 
which can go toward compoſing the beſt gardens. Its 
extent was four acres, which, in thoſe times of ſim- 
plicity, was looked upon as a large one, even for a 
prince. It was incloſed all round for defence; and 
for conveniency joincd cloſe to the gates of the pa- 
aun ; 

He mentions next the trees, which were ſtandards 
and ſuffered to grow to their full height, The fine 
deſcription of the fruits that never Filed, and the 
eternal zephyrs, is only a more noble and poetical 
way of expreſſing the continual ſucceſſion of one truit 
after another throughout the year. 

The vineyard ſeems to have been a plantation diſ- 
tinct from the garden; as alſo the beds of greens 
mentioned afterwards at the extremity of the inclo- 
ſure, in the uſual place of our kitchen-gardens. 

The two fountains are diſpoſed very remarkably. 
They roſe within the incloſure, and were brought in 
by conduits or ducts; one of them to water all parts 
of the gardens, and the other underneath the palace 
into the town, for the ſervice of the public, 1 
IT?! ow 
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How contrary to this ſimplicity is the modern 
practice of gardening ? We ſeem to make it our ſtudy 
to recede from nature, not only in the various ton- 
ſure of greens into the moſt regular and formal 
ſhapes, but even in monſtrous attempts beyond the 
reach of the art itſelf: we run into ſculpture, and 
are yet better pleaſed to have our trees 1n the molt 
awkward figures of men and animals, than in the moſt 
regular of their own. 


Hine et nexilibus videas e frondibus hortos, 
Implexos late muros, et menia circum 

Porrigere, et latas e ramis ſurgere turres ; 
Deflexam et myrtum in puppes, atque ærea roſtra : 
In buxi/que undare fretum, atque e rore rudentes, 
Parte alia frondere ſuis tentoria caſtris; 

Scutague, ſpiculaque, et jaculantia citria vallos. 


I believe it is no wrong obſervation, that perſons 
of genius, and thoſe who are moſt capable of art, 
are always moſt fond of nature; as ſuch are chiefly 
ſenſible, that all art conſiſts in the imitation and ſtu- 
dy of nature: on the contrary, people of the com- 
mon level of underſtanding are principally delighted 
with the little niceties and fantaſtical operations of 
art, and conſtantly think that fineſt which is leaſt 
natural, A citizen 1s no ſooner proprietor of a cou- 
ple of yews, but he entertains thoughts of ereQting 
them into giants, like thoſe of Guildhall, I know 
an eminent cook, who beautified his country-ſeat 
with a coronation-dinner in greens, where you ſee 
the champion flouriſhing on horſeback at one end of 
- table, and the queen 1n perpetual youth at the 
other, a 

For the benefit of all my loving countrymen of 
this curious taſte, I ſhall here publiſh a catalogue of 
greens to be diſpoſed of by an eminent town-garden- 
er, who has lately applied to me upon this head. He 
repreſents, that for the advancement of a politer ſort 
of ornament in the villa's and gardens adjacent to 


this great city, and in order to diitinguiſh thoſe places 
Vor. III. ET from 
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from the mere barbarous countries of groſs nature, 
the world ſtands much in need of a virtuoſo garden- 
er, who has a turn to ſculpture, and is thereby ca- 
-pable of improving _ the ancients, in the image- 
ry of ever-greens. I proceed to his catalogue, 


Adam-and Eve in yew; Adam a little ſhattered by 
the fall of the tree of knowledge in the great 
ſtorm ; Eve and the ſerpent very flouriſhing. - 

Noah's ark in holly, the ribs a little damaged for 
want of water. 

The tower of Babel, not yet finiſhed. | 

St George in box ; his arm ſcarce long enough, but 
will 5 in a condition to ſtick the dragon by next 
April. | MEI. OT 

A green dragon of the ſame, with a tail of ground- 
ivy for the preſent. | 

N. B. Thoſe two not to be fold ſeparately, 

Edward the Black Prince in cypreſs. 

A Lauruſtine bear in bloſſom, with a juniper hun- 
ter in berries, * 


A pair of giants, ſtunted, to be fold cheap. 


A Queen Eliſabeth in Phyllirea, a little inclining to 
the green- ſickneſs, but of full grown!s. | 
Another Queen Eliſabeth in myrtle, which was very 
forward, but miſcarried by being too near a ſavine. 

An 61d maid of honour, in wormwood. 

A topping Ben Johnſon in laure]. 

Divers eminent modern poets in bays, ſomewhat 
blighted, to be diſpoſed of a pennyworth. 

A quickſet hog ſhot up into a porcupine, by being 
forgot a Fa, in rainy weather. 

A lavender pig, with.ſage growing in his belly. 

A pair of maidenheads in fir, in great forwardneſs. 


He alſo cutteth family- pieces of men, women, and 


children, fo that any gentleman may have his lady's 


effigies in myrtle, or his own in hornbeam. 
Thy wife ſhall be as the fruitful wine, and thy 
children as olive: branches round thy table. en 
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Omer is univerſally allowed to have had the 
greateſt invention of any writer whatever, The 
raiſe of judgment Virgil has juſtly conteſted with 
Lim, and others may have their pretenſions as to par- 
ticular excellencies; but his invention remains yet 
unrivalled. Nor is it a wonder if he has ever been 
acknowledged the greateſt of poets, who moſt excel- 
led in that which is the very foundation of poetry. 
It is the invention that in different degrees diſtin- 
guiſhes all great geniuſes: the utmoſt ſtretch of hu- 
man ſtudy, CD and 1aduſtry, which maſter eve- 
thing beſides, can never attain to this. It fur- 
niſhes art with all her matenals, and without it, judg- 
ment itfelf can at beſt but feal wi/ely : for art is on- 
ly like a prudent ſteward that lives on managing the 
riches of nature. Whatever praiſes may be given to 
works of judgment, there 1s not even a ſingle beauty 
in them, to which the invention muſt not contribute. 
As in the moſt regular gardens, art can only reduce 
the beauties. of nature to more regularity, and ſuch 
a figure, which the common eye may better take in, 
and is therefore more entertained with. And per- 
haps the reaſon why common critics are inclined to 
prefer a judicious and methodical genius to a great 
and fruitful one, is, becauſe they End it eaſter for 
themſelves to purſue their obſervations through an 
uniform and bounded walk of art, than to compre- 


hend the vaſt and various extent of nature. 


Our author's work is a wild paradiſe, where, if we 
cannot ſee all the beauties ſo diſtinctly as in an or- 
dered garden, it is only becauſe the number of them 
is 1n:z.aitely preater. *Tis like a copious _—_ 
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which contains the ſeeds and firſt productions of eve- 

kind, out of which thoſe who followed him have 
but ſelected ſome particular plants, each according 
to his fancy, to cultivate and beautify. If ſome 
things are too luxuriant, it is owing to the richneſs 
of the ſoil ; and if others are not arrived to perfec- 
tion or maturity, it is only becauſe they are over-run 
and oppreſſed by thoſe of a ſtronger nature, 

It is to the ſtrength of this amazing invention we 
are to attribute that unequalled fire and rapture, 
which is ſo forcible in Homer, that no man of a true 
poetical ſpirit is maſter of himſelf while he reads 
him, What he writes is of the moſt animated nature 
imaginable; every thing moves, every thing lives, 
and is put in action. If a council be called, or a 
battle fought, you are not coldly informed of what 
was ſaid or done as from a third perſon ; the reader 
is hurried out of himſelf by the force of the poet's 
imagination, and turns in one place to a. hearer, in 
another to a ſpectator. The courſe, of his verſes re- 
ſembles that of the army he deſcribes, 

O. A 4 ie, wod 21 re A Tacu 2 
They peur along like a fire that ſweeps the ar hcle earth 
before it. It is, however, remarkable, that his fancy, 
which is every where vigorous, is not diſcovered im- 
mediately at the beginning of his poem in its fulleſt 
ſplendour ; it grows in the progreſs both upon himſelf 
and others, and becomes on fire like a chariot-wheel, 
by its own rapidity. Exact diſpoſition, juſt thought, 
correct elocution, poliſhed numbers, may have been 
found in a thouſend ; but this poetical fire, this vi- 
vida vis animi, in a very few. Even in works where 
all thoſe are imperfect or neglected, this can over- 
power criticiſm, and make -us admire even while we 
diſapprove. Nay, where this appears, though at- 
tended with abſurdities, it brightens all the rubbiſh 
about it, till we ſee nothing but its own ſplendour. 
This fire is diſcerned in Virgil, but diſcerned as 
through a glaſs, reflected from Homer, more 1 
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than fierce, but every where equal and conſtant: in 
Lucan and Statius it burſts out in ſudden, ſhort, and 
interrupted flaſhes : in Milton it glows like a furnace 
kept up to an uncommon ard6ur by the force of art: 
in Shakeſpear it ſtrikes before we are aware, like an 
accidental fire from heaven: but in Homer, and in 
him only, it burns every where clearly, and every 
where irreſiſtibly. 

I ſhall here endeavour to ſhow, how this vaſt 2u- 
vention exerts itſelf in a manner ſuperiour to that of 
any poet, through all the main conſtituent parts of 
his work, as it is the great and peculiar characteriſtic 
which diſtinguiſhes him from all other authors. 

This ſtrong and ruling faculty was like a powerful 
ſtar, which, in the violence of its courſe, drew all 
things within its vortex, It ſeemed not enough to 
have taken in the whole circle of arts, and the whole 
compaſs of nature to ſupply his maxims and reflec- 
tions; all the inward paſſions and affections of man- 
kind, to furniſh his characters; and all the outward 
forms and images of things for his deſcriptions ; but 
wanting yet an ampler ſphere to expatiate in, he 
opened a new and boundleſs walk for his imagina- 
tion, and created a world for himſelf in the invention 
of fable. That which Ariſtotle calls the /oul of poetry 
was firſt breathed into it by Homer. I ſhall begin 
with conſidering him in this part, as it is naturally 
the firſt, and I ſpeak of it both as it means the deſign 
of a poem, and as it is taken for fiction. ; 

Fable may be divided into the probable, the alle- 
gorical, and the zarvellous. The probable fable is 
the recital of ſuch actions as though they did not 
happen, yet m!ght, in the common courſe of nature ; 
or of ſuch as though they did, become fables by the 
additional epiſodes and manner of telling them. Of 
this fort is the main ſtory of an epic poem, the return 
of Ulyfjes, the ſettlement of the Trejans in 1taly, or 
the like. That of the Iliad is the anger of Achilles, 
the moſt ſhort and ſingle ſubject that ever was choſen 
by any poet. Yet this he has ſupplied with a vaſter 
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variety of incidents and events, and crouded with a 
greater number of councils, ſpeeches, battles, and 
epiſodes of all kinds, than are to be found even in 
thoſe poems whoſe ſchemes are of the utmoſt latitude 
and irregularity. The action is hurried on with the 
moſt vehement ſpirit, and its whole duration employs 
not ſo much as fifty days. Virgil, for want of fo 
warm a genius, aided himſelf by taking in a more 
extenſive ſubject, as well as a greater length of time, 
and contracting the deſign of both Homer's poems 
into one, which 1s yet but a fourth part as large as 
his. The other epic poets have uſed the ſame prac- 
tice, but generally carried it ſo far as to ſuperinduce 
a multiplicity of fables, deſtroy the unity of action, 
and loſe their readers in an unreaſonable length of 
time. Nor is it only in the main deſign that they 
have been unable to add to his invention, but they 
have followed him in every epiſode and part of ſtory. 
If he has given a regular caza/ogne of an army, they 
all draw up their forces in the ſame order. If he has 
funeral games for Patroclus, Virgil has the ſame for 
Anchiſes, and Statius (rather than omit them) de- 
ſtroys the unity of his action for thoſe of Archemorus. 
If Ulyſfes viſit the ſhades, the Eneas of Virgil and 
Scipio of Silius are ſent after him. If he be detain- 
ed from his return by the allurements of Calypſo, fo 
is Eneas by Dido, and Rinaldo by Armida. If 
Achilles be abſent from the army on the ſcore of a 
quarrel through half the poem, Rinaldo muſt abſent 
Himſelf juſt as long, on the like account. If he gives 
his hero a ſuit of celeſtial armour, Virgil and Taſſo 
make the ſame preſent to theirs. Virgil has not only 
obſerved this cloſe imitation of Homer, but where he 
had not led the way, ſupplied the want from other 
Greek authors. I hus the ſtory of Sinon and the ta- 
king of Troy was copied (ſays Macrobius) almoſt 
word for word from Piſander, as the loves of Dido 
and Eneas are taken from thoſe of Medea and Jaſon 
in Apollonius, and ſeveral others in the ſame man- 
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To proceed to the allegorical fable : If we refle& 
upon thoſe innumerable knowledges, thoſe ſecrets of 
nature and phyſical philoſophy, which Homer is ge- 
nerally ſuppoſed to have wrapped up in his allegortes, 
what a new and ample ſcene of wonder may this con- 
ſideration afford us? How fertile will that imagina- 
tion appear, which was able to clothe all the pro- 


perties of elements, the qualifications of the mind, 


the virtues and vices, in forms and perſons; and to 
introduce them into ations agreeable to the nature 
of the things they ſhadowed ? This 15 a field in which 
no ſucceeding poets could diſpute with Homer; and 
whatever commendations have been allowed them on 
this head, are by no means for their invention in ha- 
ving enlarged his circle, but for their judgment in 
having contracted it. For when the mode of learn- 
ing changed in following ages, and ſcience was de- 
livered in a plainer manner, it then became as rea- 
ſonable in the more modern poets to lay it aſide, as 
it was in Homer to make uſe of it. And perhaps it 


was no unhappy circumſtance for Virgil, that there 


was not in his time that demand upon him of fo great 
an invention, as might be capable of furniſhing all 
thoſe allegorical parts of a poem. | 
The marvellous fable includes whatever is ſuper. 
natural, and eſpecially the machines of the gods. He 
ſeems the firſt who brought them into a ſyſtem of 
machinery for poetry, and ſuch a one as makes its 
greateſt importance and dignity. For we find thoſe 
authors who have been offended at the literal notion 
of the gods, conſtantly laying their accuſation againſt 
Homer as the chief ſupport of it. But whatever 
caule there might be to blame his machines in a phi- 
loſophical or religious view, they are ſo perfect in the 
poetic, that mankind have been ever ſince contented 
to follow them : none have been able to enlarge the 
ſphere of poetry beyond the limits he has ſet : every 
attempt of this nature has proved unſucceſsful ; and, 
after all the various changes of times and religions, 
his gods continue to this day the gods of ** 
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We come now to the characters of his perſons: 
and here we ſhall find no author has ever drawn ſo 
many, with ſo viſible and ſurpriſing a variety, or gi- 
ven us ſuch lively and affecting impreſſions of them. 
Every one has ſomething ſo ſingularly his own, that 
no painter could have diſtinguiſhed them more by 
their features than the poet has by their manners. 
Nothing can be more exact than the diſtinctions he 
has obſerved in the different degrees of virtues and 
vices. The ſingle quality of courage is wonderfully 
diverſified in the ſeveral characters of the Iliad. I hat 
of Achilles is furious and intractable ; that of Dio- 
mede forward, yet liſtening to advice and ſubject to 
command: that of Ajax is heavy, and ſelf. confiding; 
of Hector active and vigilant: the courage of Aga- 
memnon is inſpirited by love of empire and ambi- 
tion, that of Menelaus mixed with ſoftneſs and ten- 
derneſs for his people: we find in Idomeneus a plain 
direct ſoldier, in Sarpedon a gallant and generous 
one. Nor is this judicious and aſtoniſhing diverſity 
to be found only in the principal quality which con- 
ſtitutes the main of each character, but even in the 
underparts of it, to which he takes care to give a 
tinfture of that principal one. * example, the 
main characters of Ulyſſes and Neſtor conſiſt in au- 
dom; and they are diſtinct in this, that the wiſdom 
of one is artificial and various, of the other natural, 
open, and regular. But they have, beſides, characters 


of courage ; and this quality allo takes a different turn 


in each from the difference. of his prudence : for one 
in the war depends ſtill upon caution, the other upon 
experience. It would be endleſs to produce inflances 
of theſe kinds. The characters of Virgil are far 
from ſtriking us in this open manner; they lie in 
a great degree hidden and undiſtinguiſned, and where 
they are marked molt evidently, affect us not in pro- 
portion to thoſe of Homer. His characters of valour 
are much alike ; even that of Turnus ſeems no way 
peculiar, but as it is in a ſuperiour degree ; and we 
ſee nothing that differences the courage of n 
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from that of Sergeſtus, Cloanthus, or the reſt. In 
like manner it may be remarked of Statius's heroes, 
that an air of impetuoſity runs through them all ; the 
ſame horrid and ſavage courage appears in his Capa- 
neus, Tydeus, Hippomedon, &c. They have a pa- 
rity of character, which makes them ſeem brothers 
of one family. I believe when the reader is led into 
this track of reflection, if he will purſue it through 
the chic and tragic writers, he will be convinced how 
infinitely ſuperiour in this point the invention of Ho- 
mer was to that of all others. 

The /peeches are to be conſidered as they flow 
from the characters, being perfect or defective as 
they agree or diſagree with the manners of thoſe 
who utter them. As there is more variety of cha - 
racers in the Iliad, ſo there is of ſpeeches, than in any 
other poem. Every thing in it has manners, (as Ariſto- 
tle expreſſts it), that is, every thing is acted or ſpo- 
ken. It is hardly credible in a work of ſuch length, 
how ſmall a number of lines are employed in narra- 
tion. In Virgil the dramatic part is leſs in propor- 
tion to the narrative; and the ſpeeches often conſiſt 
of general reflections or thoughts, which might be 
equally juſt in any perſon's mouth upon the ſame oc- 
caſion. As many of his perſons have no apparent 
characters, ſo many of his ſpeeches eſcape being ap- 
plied and judged by the rule of propricty. We of- 
tener think of the author himſelf when we read Vir- 
gil, than when we are engaged in Homer : All 
which are the effects of a colder invention, that inter- 
eſts us leſs in the action deſcribed : Homer makes 
us hearers, and Virgil leaves us readers. 

If in the next place we take a view of the /enti- 
ments, the ſame preſiding faculty is eminent 1a the 
ſublimity and ſpirit of his thoughts. Longinus has 
given his opinion, that it was in this part Homer 
principally excelled. What were alone ſufſicient to 
prove the grandeur and excellence of his ſentiments 
in general, is, that they have ſo remarkable a parity 
with thoſe of the ſcripture: Duport, in his Gnoma- 
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logia Homerica, has collected innumerable inftances 
of this ſort. And it is with juſtice an excellent mo- 
dern writer allows, that if Virgil has not ſo many 
thoughts that are low and vulgar, he has not ſo ma- 
ny that are ſublime and noble; and that the Roman 
author ſeldom riſes into very aſtoniſhing fentiments 
where he is not fired by the [liad. | 

If we obſerve his de/criptions, images, and femiles, 
we ſhall find the invention ſtill predominant. To 
what elſe can we aſcribe that vaſt comprehenſion of 
images of every fort, where we ſee each circumſtance 
of art, and individual of nature ſummoned together, 
by the extent and fecundity of his imagination ; to 
which all things, in their various views, preſented 
themſelves in an inſtant, and had their impreſſions. 
taken off to perfection at a heat? Nay, he not only 
gives us the full proſpects of things, but ſeveral un- 
expected peculiarities and ſide- views, unobſerved 
by any painter but Homer, Nothing is ſo ſurpriſing 
as the deſcriptions of his battles, which take up no 
leſs than half the Iliad, and are ſupplied with ſo vaſt. 
a variety of incidents, that no one bears a likeneſs to 
another ; ſuch different kinds of deaths, that no two 
heroes are wounded in the ſame manner ; and ſuch a 
profuſion of noble ideas, that every battle riſes above 
the laſt in greatneſs, horrour, and confuſion, It is 
certain there is not near that number of images and 
deſcriptions in any epic poet ; though every one has 
aſſiſted himſelf with a great quantity out of him: 
and it is evident of Virgil eſpecially, that he has 
fcarce any compariſons which are not drawn from his 
maſſer. 

If we deſcend from hence to the expreion, we ſee 
the bright imagination of Homer ſhining out in the 
moſt enlivened forms of it. We acknowledge him. 
the father of poetical diftion, the firſt who taught 
that language of the gods to men. His expreſſion is 
like the colouring of ſome ou maſters, which. 
diſcovers itſelf to be laid on boldly, and executed. 
with rapidity. It is indeed the ſtrongeſt and moſt 
glowing: 
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glowing imaginable, and touched with the greateſt 
ſpirit. Ariſtotle had reaſon to ſay, He was the only 
poet who had found out /zwing words ; there are in 
him more daring figures and metaphors than in any 
good author whatever. An arrow is impatient to be 
on the wing, a weapon thir/ts to drink the blood of 
an enemy, and the like. Yet his expreſſion is ne- 
ver too big for the ſenſe, but juſtly great in propor- 
tion to it. It is the ſentiment that ſwells and 
fills out the diction, which riſes with it, and forms 
itſelf about it: and in the ſame degree that a thought 
is warmer, an expreſſion will be brighter ; as that 
is more ſtrong, this will become more conſpicuous : 
like glaſs in the furnace, which grows to a greater 
magnitude and refines to a greater clearneſs, only as 
the breath within is more powerful, and the heat 
more intenſe. 

To throw his language me out of proſe, Homer 
ſeems to have affected the compound epithets. This 
was a ſort of compoſition peculiarly proper to poetry, 
not only as it heightened the diction, but as it aſſiſt- 
ed and filled the aumbers with greater ſound and 
pomp, and likewiſe conduced in ſome meaſure to 
thicken the images. On this laſt conſideration, I 
cannot but attribute theſe alſo to the fruittulneſs of 
his invention, fince (as he has managed them) they 
are a ſort of ſupernumerary pictures of the perſons or 
things to which they are joined, We ſce the motion 
of HeQor's plumes in the epithet xopvlara®», the 
landſcape of Mount Neritus in that of g197iPvan@»y 
and ſo of others; which particular images could not 
have been inſiſted upon ſo long as to expreſs them in 
a deſcription (though but of a fingle line) without 
diverting the reader too much from the principal ac- 
tion or figure. As a metaphor is a ſhort ſimile, one 
of theſe epithets is a ſnort deſcription. 

Laſtly, if we conſider his verification, we ſhall be 
ſenſible what a ſhare of praiſe is due to his invention 
in that. He was not ſatisfied with his language, as 


he found it ſettled in any one part of Greece, but 
ſearched 
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ticular view, to beautify and perfect his numbers: 
he conſidered theſe as they had a greater mixture of 
vowels or conſonants, and accordingly employed them 
as the verſe required either a greater ſmoothneſs or 
ſtrength. What he moi affected was the Tonic, which 
has a peculiar ſweetneſs from its never uſing contrac- 
tions, and from its cuſtom of reſolving the diphthongs 
into two ſyllables ; ſo as to make the words open 
themſelves with a more ſpreading and ſonorous fluen- 
cy. With this he mingled the Attic contractions, 
the broader Doric, and the feebler Solic, which 
often rejects its aſpirate, or takes off its accent; and 
completed this variety by altering ſome letters with 
the licence of poetry. Thus his meaſures, inſtead of 
being fetters to his ſenſe, were always in readineſs to 
run along with the warmth of his rapture, and even 
to give a further repreſeſtation of his notions, in the 
correſpondence of their ſounds to what they ſignified. 
Out of all theſe he has derived that harmony, which 
makes us confeſs he had not only the richeſt head, but 
the fineſt ear in the world. This is fo great a truth, 
that whoever will but conſult the tune of his verſes 
even without underſtanding them, (with the ſame ſort 
of diligence as we daily fee practiſed in the caſe of l- 
talian operas), will find more ſweetneſs, variety, and 
majeſty of ſound, than in any other language or poetry. 
The beauty of his numbers is allowed by the critics 
to be copied but faintly by Virgil himſelf, though 
they are ſo juſt to aſcribe it to the nature of the Latin 
tongue: indeed the Greek has ſome advantages both 
from the natural /ound of its awords, and the turn 
and cadence of its verſe, which agree with the geni- 
us of no other language. Virgil was very ſenſible 
of this, and uſed the utmoſt diligence in working up 
a more intractable language to whatſoever graces it 
was capable of; and in particular never failed to 
bring the ſound of his line to a beautiful agreement 
with its ſenſe. If the Grecian poet has not been fo 


frequently celebrated on this account as the * 
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the only reaſon is, that fewer critics have underſtood 
one language than the other. Dionyſus of Halicar- 
naſſus has pointed out many of our author's beauties 
in this kind, in his treatiſe of the Compo/ition of 
«words, and others will be taken notice of in the 
courſe of my notes. It ſuffices at preſent to obſerve 
of his numbers, that they flow with ſo much eaſe, 
as to make one imagine Homer had no other care 
than to tranſcribe as falt as the Mu/es dictated; and 
at the ſame time with ſo much force and inſpiriting 
vigour, that they awaken and raiſe us like the ſound 
of a trumpet. - I hey roll along as a plentiful river, 
always in motion, and always full ; while we are 
borne away by a tide of verſe, the moſt rapid, and 
yet the moſt ſmooth imaginable, 

Thus on whatever fide we contemplate Homer, 
what principally ſtrikes us is his 7nvertzor. It is that 
which forms the character of each part of his work; 
and accordingly we find 1t to have made his fable 
more exten/ive and copious than any other, his man- 
ners more lively and frongly mtirked, his ſpeeches 
more affe4ing and tranſported, his ſentiments more 
warm and ſublime, his images and deſcriptions more 
full and animated, his expreſſion more rai/ed and da- 
ring, and his numbers more rapid and various. I 
hope, in what has been ſaid of Virgil, with regard 
to any of theſe heads, I have no way derogated from 
his character. Nothing is more abſurd or endleſs, 
than the common method of comparing eminent wri- 
ters by an oppoſition of particular paſſages in them, 
and forming a judgment from thence of their merit 
upon the whole. We ought to have a certain know- 
ledge of the principal character and diſtinguiſhing ex- 
cellence of each: it is in hat we are to conſider 
him, and in proportion to his degree in that we are 
to admire him. No author or man ever excclled all 
the world in more than one faculty ; and as Homer 
has done this in invention, Virgil has in judgment. 
Not that we are to think Homer wanted judgment, 
becauſe Virgil had it in a more eminent degree; or 
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that Virgil wanted invention, becauſe Homer poſſeſſ- 
ed a larger ſhare of it ; each of theſe great authors 
had more of both than perhaps any man beſides, and 
are only ſaid to have leſs in compar iſon with one an- 
other. Homer was the greater genius, Virgil the 
better artiſt. In one we moſt admire the man, in 
the other the work. Homer hurries and tranſports 
us with a commanding impetuoſity; Virgil leads 
us with an attractive majeſty : Homer ſcatters with 
a generous profuſion, Virgil beſtows with a careful 
magnificence: Homer, like the Nile, pours out his 
riches with a boundleſs overflow ; Virgil, like 
a river in its banks, with a gentle and conſtant 
ftream. When we behold their battles, methinks 
the two poets reſemble the heroes they- celebrate : 
Homer, boundleſs and irreſiſtible as Achilles, bears 
all before him, and ſhines more and more as the tu- 
mult increaſes; Virgil, calmly daring like Æneas, 
appears undiſturbed in the midſt of the action; diſ- 
poſes all about him, and conquers with tranquillity. 
And when we look upon their machines, Homer 
ſeems like his own Jupiter in his terrours, ſhaking 
Olympus, ſcattering the lightnings, and firing the 
heavens ; Virgil, like the fame power in his benevo- 
lence, counſelling with the gods, laying plans for 
empires, and regularly ordering his whole creation. 
But aſter all, it 15 with great parts as with great 
- virtues, they naturally border on ſome imperfection ; 
and it is often hard to diſtinguiſh exactly where the 
virtue ends, or the fault begins. As prudence may 
ſometimes ſink to ſuſpicion, ſo may a great judgment 
decline to coldneſs ; and as magnanimity may run 
up to profuſion or extravagance, ſo may a great in- 
vention to redundancy or wildneſs. If we look up- 
on Homer in this view, we ſhall perceive the chicf 
ob jectious againſt him to proceed from ſo noble a cauſe 
as the exceſs of this faculty. 

Among theſe we may reckon ſome of his marwe/- 
Jous fictions, upon which ſo much criticiſm has been 
ſpent, as ſurpaſſing al! the bounds of p. obability. 
2 Perhaps 
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Perhaps it may be with great and ſuperiour ſouls, as 
with gigantic bodies, which exerting themlelves 
with unuſual ſtrength, exceed what is commonly 
thought the due proportion of parts, to become mi- 
racles in the whole; and like the old heroes of that 
make, conimit ſomething near extravagance, amidſt a 
ſeries of glorious and inimitable performances. Thus 
Homer has his ſpeaking hor/es, and Virgil his myr- 
tles diftilling blood, where the latter has not ſo much 
as contrived the eaſy intervention of a Deity to ſave 
the probability. 

It is owing to the ſame vaſt invention, that his 
femiles have been thought too exuberant and full of 
circumſtances. The force of this faculty is ſeen in 
nothing more, than in its inability to confine itſelf 
to that fingle circumſtance upon which the compari- 
ſon is grounded: it runs out into embelliſhments of 
additional images, which however are ſo managed 
as not to overpower the main one. His fimiles are 
like pictures, where the principal figure has not only 
its proportion given agreeable to the original, but is 
alſo ſet off with occaſional ornaments and proſpects. 
The fame will account for his manner of heaping a 
number of comparifons together in one breath, when 
his fancy ſuggeſted to him at once ſo many various 
and correſpondent images. The reader will eaſily 
r this obſervation to more objections of the ſame 

ind. 

If there are cthers which ſeem rather to charge 
him with a defect or narrowneſs of genius, than an 
exceſs of it; thoſe ſeeming defects will be found up- 
on examination to proceed wholly from the nature of 
the times he lived in. Such are his groſer repreſen- 
tations of the gods, and the vitious and imperfect man- 
ners of his Heroes, which will be treated of in the fol- 
lowing “ 2/ay but I muſt here ſpeak a word of the E 
latter, as it is a point generally carried into extremes 
both by the cenſurers and defenders of Homer, It 


ge the articles of theclogy and morality, in the thir1 part 
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muſt be a ſtrange partiality to antiquity, to think 
with Madam Dacier, ** that * thoſe times and man- 
ners are ſo much the more excellent, as they are 
more contrary to ours.” Who can be fo prejudi- 
ced in their favour as to magnify the felicity of thoſe 
ages, when a ſpirit of revenge and cruelty, joined 
with the practice of rapine and robbery, reigned 
through the world ; when no mercy was ſhown but 
for the ſake of lucre, when the greateſt princes were 
put to the ſword, and their wives and daughters 
made ſlaves and concubines ?. On the other fide, I 
would not be fo delicate as thoſe modern critics, who 
are ſhocked at the ſerwile offices and mean employ- 
ments in y-hich we ſometimes ſee the heroes of Homer 
engaged, There is a pleaſure in taking a view of that 
ſimplicity in oppoſition to the luxury of ſucceeding 
ages, in beholding monarchs without their guards, 
princes tending their flocks, and princeſſes drawing 
water from the ſprings. When we read Homer, we 
ought to reflect that we are reading the moſt ancient 
author in the Heathen world ; and thoſe who confider 
him in this light, will doable their pleaſure in the 
peruſal of him. Let them think they are growing 
acquainted with nations and people that are now no 
more; that they are ſtepping almoſt three thouſand 
years back into the remoteſt antiquity, and enter- 
taining themſelves with a clear and ſurpriſing viſion 
of things no where elſe to be found, the only true 
mirrour of that ancient world. By this means alone 
their greateſt obſtacles will vaniſh ; and what uſually 
creates their diſlike, will b-come a fatisfaQtion, 
This conſideration may further ſerve to anſwer for 
the conſtant uſe of the ſame epithets to his gods and 
heroes, ſuch as the far-darting Phebus, the blaue- 
eyed Pallas, the fav:ft-footed Achilles, c. which 
ſome have cenſured as impertinent and tediouſly re- 
peated. Thoſe of the gods depended upon the 
wers and offices then believed to belong to them, 
and had contracted a weight and veneration from 
the rites and ſolemn devotions in which they were u- 
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ſed : they were a ſort of attributes with which it was 
a matter of religion to ſalute them on all occaſions, 
and which it was an irreverence to omit. As for the 
epithets of great men, Monf. Boileau is of opinion, 
that they were in the nature of ſurnames, and repeat- 
ed as ſuch ; for the Greeks having no names derived 
from their fathers, were obliged to add ſome other 
diſtinction of each perſon ; either naming his parents 
expreſsly, or his place of birth, profeſſion, or the 
like: as Alexander the ſon of Philip, Herodotus of 
Halicarnaſſus, Diogenes the Cynic, &c. Homer 
therefore complying with the cuſtom of his country, 
uſed ſuch diſtinctive additions as better agreed with 
poetry. And indeed we have ſomething parallel to 
theſe in modern times, ſuch as the names of Harold 
Harefoot, Edmund Ironfide, Edward Longſhanks, 
Edward the Black Prince, &c. If yet this be thought 
to account better for the propriety than for the repe- 
tition, I ſhall add a further conjecture. Heſiod, di- 
viding the world into its different ages, has placed 
a fourth age between the brazen and the iron one, of 
heroes diſtinqt from other men : a divine race, who 
fought at Thebes ana Troy, are called demi-gods, and 
live by the care of Jupiter in the iſlands of the bleſſ= 
ed *. Now, among the divine honours which were 
paid them, they might have this alſo in common with 
the gods, not to be mentioned without the ſolemnity 
of an epithet, and ſuch as might be acceptable to 
_ by its celebrating their families, actions, or qua- 
ties. 

What other cavils have been raiſed againſt Homer 
are ſuch as hardly deſerve a reply, but will yet be 
taken notice of as they occur in the courſe of the 
work. Many have been occaſioned by an injudi- 
cious endeavour to exalt Virgil; which is much the 
ſame as if one ſhould think to raiſe the ſuperſtructure 
by undermining the foundation. One would imagine 
by the whote courſe of their parallels, that theſe cri- 
tics never fo much as heard of Homer's having writ- 

Heſiod, Op. et Dier. lib. i. v. 155. Ec. 
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ten firſt, a conſideration which whoever compares 
theſe two poets, — — to have always in his eye. 
Some accuſe him for the ſame things which they 
overlook or praiſe in the other; as when they prefer 
the fable and moral of the Æneis to thoſe of the Iliad, 
for the ſame reaſons which might ſet the Odyſſes a- 
bove the Eneis; as that the = is a wiſer man, 
and the action of the one more beneficial to his coun- 
try than that of the other: or elſe they blame him 
for not doing what he never deſigned; as becauſe 
Achilles is not as good and perfect a prince as Eneas, 
when the very moral of his poem required a contrary 
character. It is thus that Rapin judges in his com- 
pariſon of Homer and Virgil. Others ſelect thoſe 
articular paſſages of Homer, which are not ſo la- 
ured as ſome that Virgil drew out of them: this is 
the whole management of Scaliger in his Poztices. 
Others quarrel wich what they take for low and mean 
expreſſions, ſometimes through a falſe delicacy and 
refinement, oftener from an ignorance of the graces of 
the original; and then triumph in the awkwardneſs 
of their own tranſlations : this is the conduct of Pe- 
rault in his parallels. Laſtly, there are others, who, 
| pretending to a fairer proceeding, diſtinguiſh between 
the perſonal merit of Homer and that of his avor4; 
but when they come to aſſign the cauſes of the great 
reputation of the Iliad, they found it upon the igno- 
rance of his times, and the prejudice of rhoſe that fol- 
lowed; and, in purſuance of this principle, they make 
thoſe accidents (ſuch as the contention of the cities, 
Ec.) to be the cauſes of his fame, which were in rea- 
Hty the conſequences of his merit. The ſame might 
as well be ſaid of Virgil, or any great author, whoſe 
general character will infallibly raiſe many caſual ad- 
ditions to their reputation. This is the method of 
M. de la Motte; who yet confeſſes upon the whole, 
that in whatever age Homer had lived, he muſt have 
been the greateſt poet of his nation, and that he may 
be ſaid in this ſenſe to be the maſter even of thoſe 
who ſurpaſſed him. | 


In all theſe objections we ſee nothing that contra- 
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dicts his title to the honour of the chief invention; 
and as long as this (which is indeed the characteriſtic 
of poetry itſelf) remains unequalled by his followers, 
he ſtill continues ſuperiour to them. A cooler judg- 
ment may commit fewer faults, and be more appro- 
ved in the eyes of one fort of critics; but that 
warmth of fancy will carry the loudeſt and moſt uni- 
verſal applauſes, which holds the heart of a reader 
under the ſtrongeſt inchantment. Homer not only 
appears the inventor of poetry, but excels all the in- 
ventors of other arts in this, that he has ſwallowed 
up the honour of thoſe who ſucceeded him. What 
he has done admitted no increaſe, it only left room 
for contraction or regulation. He ſhewed all the 
ſtretch of fancy at once; and if he has failed in ſome 
of his flights, it was but becauſe he attempted every 
thing. A work of this kind ſeems like a mighty 
tree which riſes from the moſt vigorous ſeed, is im- 
proved with induſtry, flouriſhes, , and produces the 
fineſt fruit; nature and art conſpire to raiſe it; plea- 
ſure and profit join to make it valuable: and they 
who find the juſteſt faults, have only ſaid, that a few 
branches (which run luxuriant through a richneſs of 
nature) might be lopped into form to give it a more 
regular appearance. | 

Having now ſpoken of the beauties and defects of 
the original, it remains to treat of the tranſlation, 
with the ſame view to the chief characteriſtic. As 
far as that is ſeen in the main parts of the poem, ſuch 
as the fable, manners, and ſentiments, no tranſlator 
can prejudice it but by wilful omiſſions or contractions. 
As it alſo breaks out in every particular image, de- 
ſcription, and ſimile; whoever leſſens or too much 
ſoftens thoſe, takes off from this chief character. It 
is the firſt grand duty of an interpreter to give his 
author entire and unmaimed, and for the reſt, the 
diction and verſification only are his proper province; 
ſince theſe muſt be his own, but the others he is to 

take as he finds them. 
It ſnould then be conſidered what methods may 
— ſome equivalent in our language for the yn 
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of thoſe in the Greek. It is certain no literal traũſ- 
lation can be juſt to an excellent original in a ſupe- 
riour language : but it 1s a great miſtake to imagine 
(as many have done) that a raſh paraphraſe can make 
amends for this general defect; which is no leſs in 
danger to loſe the ſpirit of an ancient, by deviating 
into the modern manners of expreſſion. If there be 
ſometimes a darkneſs, there is often a light in anti- 
quity, which nothing better preſerves than a verſion 
almoſt literal. I know no liberties one ought to take 
but thoſe which are neceſſary for transfuſing the ſpirit 
of the original, and ſupporting the poetical ſtyle of 
the tranſlation: and I will: venture to ſay, there have 
not been more men miſled in former times by a ſer- 
vile dull adherence to the letter, than have been de- 
luded in ours by a chimerical inſolent hope of raifing 
and improving their author. It is not to be doubted 
that the 8 of the poem is what a tranſlator ſhould 
rincipally regard, as it is moſt likely to expire in 
is managing: however, it is his ſafeſt, way to be 
content with preſerving this to his utmoſt in the 
whole, without endeavouring to be more than he 
finds his author is, in any particular place. It is a 
great ſecret in writing to know when to be plain, 
and when poetical and figurative; and it is what 
Homer wilt teach us, if we will but follow modeſtly 
in his footſteps. Where his diction is bold and lofty, 
let us raiſe ours as high as we can; but where his is 
plain and humble, we ought not to be deterred from 
imitating him by the fear of incurring the cenſure of 
a mere Engliſh critic. Nothing that belongs to Ha- 
mer ſeems to have been more commonly miſtaken 
than the juſt pitch of his ſtyle: ſome of his tranſla- 
tors having ſwelled into fuſtian in a proud confidence 
of the Aablime; others ſunk into flatneſs in a cold 
and timorous notion of Anplicity. Methinks 1 ſee 
theſe different followers of Homer, ſome ſweating 
and ſtraining after him by violent leaps and bounds, 
(the certain figns of falſe mettle), others ſlowly and 
ſervilely creeping in his train, while the poet him- 
ſelf is all the time proceeding with an unaffected aye 
5 equ 
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equal majeſty before them. However, of the two 
extremes one could ſooner pardon frenzy than inigi- 
dity : no author is to be envied for ſuch commenda- 
tions as he may gain by that character of ſtyle, which 
his friends muſt agree together to call fmplicity, and 
the reſt of the world will call dul/ze/s. There is a 
graceful and dignified ſimplicity, as well as a bald 
and ſordid one, which difter as much from each other 
as the air of a plain man from that of a ſloven: it 
is one thing to be tricked up, and another not to be 
dreſſed at all. Simplicity is the mean between oſten- 
tation and ruſticity. 

This pure and noble ſimplicity is no where in ſuch 
perfection as in the Scripture and our author. One 
may affirm, with all reſpect to the inſpired writings, 
that the divine Spirit made uſe of no other words 
but what were intelligible and common to men at 
that time, and in that part of the world; and as 
Homer is the author neareſt to thoſe, his ſtyle muſt 
of courſe bear a greater reſemblance to the ſacred 
books than that of any other writer. This conſide- 
ration (together with what has been obſerved of the 
parity of ſome of his thoughts) may methinks induce 
a tranſlator on the one hand, to give into ſeveral of 
thoſe general phraſes and manners of expreſſion, 
which have attained a veneration even in our lan- 
guage from being uſed in the Old Teſtament; as on 
the other, to avoid thoſe which have been appro- 
priated to the Divinity, and in a manner conſigned 
to myſtery and religion. 

For a further preſervation of this air of ſimplicity, 
a particular care ſnould be taken to expreſs with all 
plainneſs thoſe cral ſentences and proverbial ſpeeches 
which are ſo numerous in this poet. They have 
ſomething venerable, and as I may ſay oracular, in 
that unadorned gravity and ſhortueſs with which they 
are delivered : a grace which would be utterly loſt 
by endeavouring to give them what we call a more 
ingenious (that is, a more mcdern) turn in the para- 
phraſe. | 

Perhaps the mixture of ſome Greciſms and old 
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words after the manner of Milton, if done without 
too much affectation, might not have an ill effect in a 
verſion of this particular work, which moſt of any 
other ſeems to require a venerable antique caſt. But 
certainly the uſe of modern terms of war and govern- 
ment, ſuch as platoon, campaign, junto, or the like, 
(into which ſome of his tranſlators have fallen), can- 
not be allowable; thoſe only excepted, without 
which it is im poſſible to treat the ſubjects in any li- 
ving language. | 

There are two peculiarities in Homer's dition, 
which are a ſort of marks or moles by which every 
common eye diftinguiſhes' him at firit fight : thoſe 
who are not his greateſt admirers look upon them as 
defects; and thoſe who are, ſeem pleaſed with them 
as beauties. I ſpeak of his compound epithets, and of 
his repetitienn. Many of the former cannot be done 
literally into Engliſh without deſtroying the purity of 
our language. I believe ſuch ſhould be retained as 
ſlide eably of themſelves into an Engliſh compound, 
without violence to the ear, or to the received rules 
of compoſition; as well as thoſe which have recei- 
ved a ſanction from the authority of our beſt poets, 
and are become familiar through their uſe of them; 
ſuch as the cloud- compelling Jove, Ac. As for the 
reſt, whenever any can be as fully and ſignificantly 
expreſſed in a ſingle word as in a compounded one, 
the courſe to be taken is obvious. 

Some chat cannot be ſo turned as to preſerve their 
full image by one or two words, may have juſtice 
done them by circumlocution; as the epithet eiu 
onto a mountain, would appear little or ridicu- 
lous tranſlated literally /-af-faking, but affords a 
majeſtic idea in the periphrafes : The lofty mountain 
ſhakes his waving weeds. Others that admit of dif- 
fering ſignifications, may receive an advantage by a ju- 
dicious variation, according tothe occafions on which 
they are introduced. For example, the epithet of 
Apollo, izy6oa@-, or far-/hooting, is capable of two 
explications ; one literal in reſpect of the darts and, 


bow, the enſigns of that god; the other RG 
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with regard to the rays of the ſun: therefore in ſuch 
places where Apollo is repreſented as a god in per- 
fon, I would uſe the former interpretation; and where 
the effects of the ſun are deſcribed, I would make 
choice of the latter. Upon the whole, it will be ne- 
ceſſary to avoid that perpetual repetition of the ſame 
epithets which we find in Homer, and which, though 
it might be accommodated (as has been 2 
ſhewn) to the ear of thoſe times, is by no means ſo 
to ours: but one may wait for opportunities of pla- 
cing them, where they derive an additional beauty 
from the occaſions on which they are employed ; and 
in doing this properly, a tranſlator may at once ſhew 
his fancy and his judgment. | 

As for Homer's repetitions, we may divide them 
into three ſorts; of whole narrations and fpeeches, 
of ſingle ſentences, and of one verſe or hemiſtich. 
I hope it is not impoſſible to have ſuch a regard to 
theſe, as neither to loſe fo known a mark of the au- 


thor on the one hand, nor to offend the reader too 


much on the other. The repetition is not ungrace- 
ful in thoſe ſpeeches where the dignity of the ſpeaker 
renders it a fort of inſolence to alter his words; as in 
the meſſages from gods to men, or from higher powers 
to inferiours in concerns of ſtate, or where the cere- 
monial of religion ſeems to require it, in the ſolemn 
forms of prayers, oaths, or the like. In other caſes, 
believe the beſt rule is to be, guided by the near- 
neſs, or diſtance, at which the repetitions are placed 
in the original. When they follow too cloſe, one may 
vary the expreſſion, but it is a quetion whether a 
profeſſed tranſlator be authoriſed to omit any : if they 
be tedious, the author is to anſwer for it. 

It only remains to ſpeak of the verſcation. Ho- 
mer (as has been ſaid) is perpetually applying the 
ſound to the ſenſe, and varying it on every new ſub- 
jet. This is indeed one of the moſt exquiſite beau- 
ties of poetry, and attainable by very few : I know 


only of Homer eminent for it in the Greek, and - 


Virgil in Latin. ] am ſenfble it is what mus ſome- 
times happen by chance, when a writer is i 
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fully poſſeſſed of his image ; however, it may be rea- 
ſonably believed they deſigned this, in whoſe verſe it 
ſo manifeſtly appears in a ſuperiour degree to all o- 
thers. Few readers have the ear to be judges of it; 
but thoſe who have, will ſee I have endeavoured at 
this beauty. 

Upon the whole, I muft confeſs myſelf utterly in- 
capable of doing juſtice to Homer. I attempt him 
in no other hope but that which one may entertain 
without much vanity, of giving a more tolerable 
copy of him than any entire tranſlation in verſe has yet 
done. We have only thoſe of Chapman, Hobbes, 
and Ogilby. Chapman has taken the advantage of 
an unmeaſurable length of verſe, notwithſtandin 
which, there is ſcarce any paraphraſe mote looſe — 
rambling than his. He has frequent interpolations 
of four or ſix lines, and I remember one in the thir- 
teenth book of the Odyſſey, ver. 312. where he has 
ſpun twenty verſes out of two. He is often miſtaken 
in ſo bold a manner, thut one might think he de- 
viated on purpoſe, if he did not in other places of 
his notes infiſt ſo much upon verbal trifles. He ap- 
pears to have had a ſtrong affectation of extracting 
new meanings out of his author, inſomuch as to pro- 
miſe in his rhyming preface, a poem of the myſteries 
he had revealed in Homer ; and perhaps he endea- 
voured to ſtrain the obvious ſenſe to this end. His 
expreſſion is involved in fuſtian, a fault for which he 
was remarkable in his original writings, as in the tra- 
gedy of Buſſy d'Amboiſe, c. In a word, the na- 
ture of the man may account for bis whole perform- 
ance; for he appears, from his preface and remarks, 
to have been of an arrogant turn, and an enthuſiaſt in 
poetry. His own boaſt of having finiſh-d half the 

Thad in leſs than fifteen weeks, ſhews with what neg- 
ligence his verſion was performed. But that which 
is to be allowed him, and which very much contri- 
buted to cover his defects, is a daring fiery ſpirit that 
animates his tranſlation, which is ſomething like what 
one rr. w ht imagine Homer himſelf would have wr:t 
be fore he arrived at years of diſcretion, 
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Hobbes has given us a correct explanation of the 
ſenſe in general, but for particulars and circumſtances 
he continually lops them, and often omits the moſt 
beautiful. As for its being eſteemed a cloſe tranſla- 
tion, I doubt not many have been led into that errour 
by the ſhortneſs of it, which proceeds not from his 
following the original line by line, but from the con- 
tractions above mentioned. He ſometimes omits 
whole ſimiles and ſentences, and 1s now and then 
guilty of miſtakes, into which no writer of his learn- 
ing could have fallen, but through careleſineſs. His 
poetry, as well as Ogilby's, is too mean for criticiſm. 

It is a great loſs to the poetical world that Mr 
Dryden did not live to tranſlate the Iliad, He has 
left us only the firſt book, and a ſmall part of the 
ſixth ; in which if he has in ſome places not truly in- 
terpreted the ſenſe, or preſerved the antiquities, it 
ought to be excuſed on account of the haſte he was 
obliged to write in, He ſeems to have had too much 
regard to Chapman, whoſe words he ſometimes co- 
pies, and has unhappily followed him in paſlages 
where he wanders from the original. However, had 
he tranſlated the whole work, I would no more have 
attempted Homer after him than Virgil, his verſion 
of whom (notwithſtanding ſome human errours) is 
the moſt noble and ſpirited tranſlation I know in any 
language. But the fate of great geniuſes is like that 
of great miniſters, though they are confeſſedly the 
firſt in the commonwealth of letters, they muſt be 
2 and calumniated only for being at the head 
Or it. | 

That which in my opinion ought to be the endea- 
vour of any one who tranſlates Homer, is, above all 
things to keep alive that ſpirit and fire which makes 
his chief character: in particular places where the 
ſenſe can bear any doubt, to follow the ſtrongeſt and 
moſt poetical, as moſt agreeing with that character; 
to copy him in all the variations of his ſtyle, and the 
different modulations of his numbers ; to preſerve in 
the more active or deſcriptive parts, a warmth and 

Vor. III. + R elevation; 


to undertake this taſk, who was pleaſed to write to 
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elevation; in the more ſedate or narrative, a plainneſ; 


and folemnity ; in the ſpeeches, a fulneſs and per- 
ſpicuity ; in the ſentences, a ſhortneſs and gravity : 
not to neglect even the little figures and turns on the 


words, nor ſometimes the very caſt of the periods; 


neither to omit nor confound any rites or cuſtoms of 
antiquity : perhaps too he ought to include the whole 
in a ſhorter compaſs, than has hitherto been done by 
any tranſlator, who has tolerably preſerved either the 
ſenſe or poetry. What I would further recommend 
to him, 1s, to ſtudy his author rather from his own 
text than from any commentaries, how learned ſoever, 
or whatever figure they may make in the eſtimation 
'of the world ; to conſider him attentively in compa- 
riſon with Virgil above all the ancients, and with 
Milton above all the moderns. Next theſe, the 
archbiſhop of Cambray's Telemachus may give him 
the trueſt idea of the init and turn of our author, 
and Boſſu's admirable treatiſe of the epic poem the 
juſteſt notion of his deſign and conduct. But after 
all, with whatever judgment and fludy a man may pro- 
ceed, or with whatever happineſs he may perform ſuch 
a work, he muſt hope to pleaſe but a few; thoſe on- 
'1y who have at once a taſte of poetry, and competent 
learning. For to ſatisfy ſuch as want either, is not 
in the nature of this undertaking ; ſince a mere mo- 
dern wit can like nothing that is not modern, and a 
pedant nothing that is not Greek. 
What I have done is ſubmitted to the public, from 
whoſe opinions I am prepared to learn; though I 
fear no judges ſo little as our beſt poets, who are moſt 
ſenſible of the weight of this taſk. As for the worſt, 
whatever they ſhall pleaſe to ſay, they may give me 
ſome concern as they are unhappy men, but none as 
they are malignant writers. I was guided in this 
' tranſlation by judgments very different from theirs, 
and by perſoxs for whom they can have no kindneſs, 
if an old obſervation be true, that the ſtrongeſt anti- 
athy in the world is that of fools to men of wit. 
Mr Addiſon was the firſt whoſe advice determined me 


me 
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me upon that occaſion in ſuch terms, as I cannot re- 
peat without vanity. I was obliged to Sir Richard 
Steele for a very early recommendation of my under- 
taking to the public. Dr Swift promoted my intereſt 
with that warmth with which he always ſerves his 
friend, The humanity and frankneſs of Sir Samuel 
Garth are what I never knew wanting on any occa- 
ſion, I muſt alſo acknowledge with infinite pleaſure 
the many friendly offices, as well as ſincere criticiſms 
of Mr Congreve, who had led me the way in tranſla- 
ting ſome parts of Homer. I muſt add the names 
of Mr Rowe and Dr Parnell, though I ſhall take a 
further opportunity of doing juſtice to the laſt, whoſe 
good-nature (to give it a great panegyric) is no leſs 
extenſive than his learning. The favour of theſe 
gentlemen is not entirely undeſerved by one who 
bears them ſo true an affection. But what can I ſay 
of the honour ſo many of the great have done me, 
while the fr names of the age appear as my ſub» 


ſcribers, and the moſt diſtinguiſhed patrons and or- 


naments of learning as my chief encouragers? Among 
theſe it is a particular pleaſure to me to find, that my 
higheſt obligations are to ſuch who have done moſt 
honour to the name of poet: That his Grace the Duke 
of Buckingham was not diſpleaſed I ſhould undertake 
the author to whom he has given (in his excellent 
Hay) ſo complete a praiſe : a 


Read Homer once, and you can read no more; 
For all books elſe appear ſo mean, ſo poor, 
Perſe auill feem proſe : but ſtill perfift to read, 
And Homer will be all the books you need. 


That the Earl of Hallifax was one of the firſt to fa- 
vour me, of whom it is hard to ſay whether the ad - 
vancement of the polite arts is more owing to his ge- 
neroſity or his example. That ſuch a genius as my 
Lord Bolingbroke, nt more diſtinguiſhed in the great 
ſcenes of buſineſs, than in all the uſeful and enter- 
taining parts of learning, has not refuſed to be the 
critic of theſe ſheets, and the patron of their writer. 
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And that the noble author of the tragedy of Hereie 


Leve, has continued his partiality to me, from my 
writing paſtorals, to my attempting the Iliad, I can- 
not deny myſelf the pride of confeſſing, that I have 
had the advantage not only of their adrice for the 
conduct in general, but their correction of ſeveral 
particulars of this tranſhation. 

I could ſay a great deal cf the pleaſure of being 
diſtinguiſhed by the Earl of Carnarvon, but it is almoſt 


. abſurd to particularize any one generous action in a 


perſon whoſe whole life is a continued ſeries of them. 
Mr Stanhope, the preſent ſecretary of ſtate, will par- 
don my Jefire of having it known that he was pleaſed 
to promote this affair. The particular zeal of Mr 
Harcourt (the ſon of the late Lord Chancellor) gave 
me a proof how much I am honoured in a ſhare of his 
friendſhip. I muſt attribute to the ſame motive that 
of ſeveral others of my friends, to whom all acknow- 
ledgments are rendered unneceſſary by the privileges 
of a familiar correſpondence: and I am ſatisfied I can 
no way better oblige men of their turn than by my 
ſilence. | e | 

In ſhort, I have found more patrons than ever Ho- 
mer wanted. He would have thought himſelf happy 
to have met the ſame favour at Athens that has been 


 ſhewn me by its learned rival, the univerfity of Ox- 


ford. And I can hardly envy him thoſe pompous 
honours he received after death, when I reflect on the 
enjoyment of ſo many ægreeable obligations, and eaſy 
friendſhips, which make the ſatis faction of life. This 
diſtinction is the more to be acknowledged, as it is 
ſhewn to one whoſe pen has never r the pre- 
judices of particular parties, or the vanities of parti- 
cular men. Whatever the ſucceſs may prove, I ſhall 
never repent of an undertaking in which I have expe- 
rienced the candour and friendſhip of ſo many per- 
ſons of merit; and in which Fhope to paſs ſome of 
thoſe years of youth that are generally loſt in a circle 
of follies, after a manner neither wholly unuſeful to 


others, nor diſagreeable to myſelf, | 
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T is not my deſign to enter into a criticiſm upon 
this author, though to do it effectually, and not 
ſuperſicially, would be the beſt occaſion that any juſt 
writer could take, to form the judgment and taſte of 
our nation. For of all Engliſh poets Shakeſpear muſt 
be confeſſed to be the ſaireſt and fulleſt ſubject for 
criticiſm, and to afford the moſt numerous, as well 
as moſt conſpicuous inſtances, both of beauties and 
faults of all ſorts. But this far exceeds the bounds 


of a preface, the buſineſs of which is only to give an 


account of the fate of his works, and the diſadvan- 
tages under which they have been tranſmitted to us. 
We ſhall hereby extenuate many faults which are his, 
and clear him from the imputation of many which 
are not. A deſign, which though it can be no guide 
to ſuture critics to do him juſtice in one way, will at 
leaſt be ſufficient to prevent their doing him an inju- 
ſtice in the other. 
I cannot however but mention ſome of his princi- 
pal and characteriſtic excellencies, for which (not- 
withſtanding his defects) he is juſtly and univerſally 
elevated above all other dramatic writers. Not that 
this is the proper place of praiſing him, but becauſe 
I would not omit any occaſion of doing it. 
If ever any author deſerved the name of an original, 
it was Shakeſpear. Homer himſelf drew not his art 
ſo immediately from the fountains of Nature ; it pro- 
ceeded through Egyptian trainers and channels, and 
came to him not without ſome tincture of the learn- 
ing, or ſome caſt of the models, of thoſe before him. 
The poetry of Shakeſpear was inſpiration indeed: 
he is not ſo much an imitator, as aa inſtrument, of 


KY Nature; 
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Nature; and it is not ſo juſt to ſay that he ſpeaks 
from her, as that ſhe ſpeaks through him. 
His characters are ſo much Nature herſelf, that it 
is a ſort of injury to call them by fo diſtant a name as 
copies of her. Thoſe of other poets have a conſtant 
reſemblance, which ſhews that they received them 
from one another, and were but multipliers of the 
ſame image: each picture, like a mock-rainbow, is 
but the reflection of a reflection. But every fingle 
character in Shakeſpear is as much an individual, as 
thoſe in life itſelf ; it is as impoſſible to find any two 
alike; and ſuch as from their relation or affinity in 
any reſpect appear moſt to be twins, will, upon com- 
pariſon, be found remarkably diftint, To this life 
and variety of character, we muſt add the wonderful 
preſervation. of it; which is ſuch throughout his 
plays, that, had all the ſpeeches been printed with- 
out the very names of the perſons, I believe one might 
have applied them with certainty to every ſpeaker. 
The power over our paſons was never poſſeſſed in 
a more eminent degree, or diſplayed in ſo different 
inſtances, Yet all along there is ſeen no labour, no 
Pains to raiſe them ; no preparation to guide our gueſs 
to the effect, or be perceived to lead toward it: but 
the heart ſwells, and the tears burſt out, juſt at the 
proper places: we are ſurpriſed the moment we 
weep; and yet upon xeflection find the paſſion fo juſt, 
that we ſhould be ſurpriſed if we had not wept, and 
kay at that very moment. . 
How aſtoniſhing is it again, that the paſſions direct- 
ly oppoſite: to theſe, laughter and ſpleen, are no leſs 
at his command ! that he is not more a maſter of the 
great than of the ridiculous in human nature; of our 
nobleſt tendernefles, than of our vaineſt foibles; of 
our ſtrongeſt emotions, than of our idleſt ſenſations ! 
Nor does he only excel in the paſſions: in the 
coolneſs of reflection and reaſoning he is full as ad- 
mirable. His ſentiments are not only in general the 
moſt pertinent and judicious upon every ſubject, but 
by a talent very peculiar, ſomething between pene- 
: tration 
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tration and felicity, he hits upon that particular point 
on which the bent of each argumert turns, or the 
force of each motive depends. This is perfectly a- 
mazing, from a man of no education or experience 
in thoſe great and TN ſcenes of life which are 
uſually the ſubject of his thoughts: ſo that he ſeems 
to have known the world by intuition, to have look- 
ed through human nature at one Flance, and to be 
the only author that gives ground for a very new 
opinion, That the philoſopher, and even the man of 
the world, may be born, as well as the poet. 

It muſt be owned, that, with all theſe great excel- 
lencies, he has almoſt as great defects; and that as 
he has certainly written better, ſo he has perhaps 
written worſe than any other. But I think I can in 
ſome meaſure account for theſe defects, from ſeveral 
cauſes and accidents ; without which it is hard to 
imagine that ſo large and ſo enlightened a mind 
could ever have been ſuſceptible of them. That all 
theſe contingencies ſhould unite to his diſadvantage 
ſeems to me almoſt as ſingularly unlucky, as that ſo 
many various (nay contrary) talents ſhould meet in 
one man, was happy and. extraordinary. 

It muſt be allowed that ſtage- poetry, of all other, 
is more particularly levelled to pleaſe the populace, 
and its ſucceſs more immediately depending upon the 
common ſuffrage. One cannot therefore wonder, if 
Shakeſpear, having at his firſt appearance no other 
aim in his writings than to procure a ſubſkſtence, di- 
rected his endeavours ſolely to hit the taſte and hu- 
mour that then prevailed. The audience was gene- 
rally compoſed of the meaner ſort of people; and 
therefore the images of life were to be drawn from 
thoſe of their own renk ; accordingly we find, that 
not our author's only, but almoſt all the old come- 
dies have their ſcene among tradeſnen and mechanics : 
and even their hiſtorical plays ftrialy follow the 
common old ftories or vulgar traditions of that kind 
of people. In tragedy, nothing was fo ſure to ſur- 
Friſe aud cauſe admiration, as the moſt ſtrange, un- 


_ expected, 
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expected, and conſequently moſt unnatural, events 
and incidents ;*the moſt exaggerated thoughts; the 
moſt verboſe and bombaſt expreſſion; the moſt pom- 


* pous rhymes, and thundering verſification. In co- 
medy, nothing was ſo ſure to pleaſe, as mean buf- 


foonery, vile ribaldry, and unmannerly jeſts of fools 
and clowns. Yet even in theſe, our author's wit 
buoys up, and is borne above his ſubjeQ : his genius 
in thoſe low parts 1s like ſome prince of a romance 
in the diſguiſe of a ſhepherd or peaſant ; a certain 
greatneſs and ſpirit now and then break out, which 
manifeſt his higher extraction and qualities. 

It may be added, that not only the common audi- 
ence had no notion of the rules of writing, but few 
even of the better ſort piqued themſelves upon any 

reat degree of knowledge or nicety that way ; till 
Rn Johnſon, getting poſſeſſion of the ſtage, brought 
critical learning into vogue : and that this was not 
done without difficulty, may appear from thoſe fre- 
quent leſſons (and indeed almoſt declamations) which 
he was forced to prefix to his firſt plays, and put in- 
to the mouth of his actors, the grex, chorus, &fc. to 
remove the prejudices, and inform the judgment of 
His hearers. Till then, our authors had no thoughts 
of writing on the model of the ancients : their tra- 
gedies were only hiſtories in dialogue; and their 


comedies followed the thread of any novel as they 


found it, no leſs implicitly than if it had been true 
hiſtory. | 

To judge therefore of Shakeſpear by Ariſtotle's 
rules, is like irying a man by the laws of one coun- 
try, who ated under thoſe of another. He writ to 
the people; and writ at firſt without patronage from 
the better ſort, and therefore without aims of plea- 


ſing them: without aſſiſtance or advice from the 


learned, as witbout the advantage of education or 


acquaintance among them: without that knowledge 


of the beſt models, the ancients, to inſpire him with 
an emulation of them: in a word, without any 


views of reputation, and of what poets are pleaſed ” 
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call immortality : ſome or all of which have encou- 
raged the vanity, or animated the ambition of other 
writers. 

Yet it muſt be obſerved, that when his per form- 
ances had meritcd the protection of his prince, and 
when the encouragement of the court had ſucceeded 
to that of the town ; the works of his riper years are 
manifeſtly raiſed above thoſe of his former, The 


dates of his plays ſufficiently evidence that his pro- 


ductions improved, in proportion to the reſpect he had 
for his auditors. And I make no doubt this obſerva- 
tion would be found true in every inſtance, were but 
editions extant from which we might learn the exact 
time when every piece was compoſed, and whether 
writ for the town or the court. | 
Another cauſe (and no leſs ſtrong than the former) 
may be deduced from our author's bein g a player, and 
forming himſelf firſt upon the judgments of that body 
of men whereof he was a member. They have ever 
had a ſtandard to themſelves, upon other principles 
than thoſe of Ariſtotle. As they live by the majori- 
ty, they know no rule but that of pleaſing the pre- 
{ent humour, and complying with the wit in faſhion; 
a conſideration which brings all their judgment to a 
ſhort point. Players are juſt ſuch judges of what is 
right, as tailors are of what is graceful. And in this 
view 4t will be but fair to allow, that moſt of our 
author's faults are leſs to be aſcribed to his wrong 
judgment as a poet, than 10 his right judgment as a 
player. 

By theſe men it was thought a praiſe to Shakeſpear, 
that he ſcarce ever blorred a line. This they indu- 
ſtriouſly propagated, as appears from what we are told 
by Ben Johnſon in his Diſcoweries, and from the pre- 
face of Heminges and Condell to the firſt folio edi- 
tion. But in reality (however it has prevailed) there 
never was a more groundleſs report, or to the contra- 
ry of which there are more undeniable evidences. As 
the comedy of the Merry Wives of Wind/or, which 
he entirely new writ ; the Hiftory of Henry VI. which 

was 
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was firſt publiſhed under the title of The Contention of 
York and Lancaſter : and that of Henry V. extremely 
improved; that of Hamlet enlarged to almoſt as 
much again as at firſt, and many others. I believe 
the common opinion of his want of learning proceed- 
ed from no better ground. This too might be thought 
a praiſe by ſome, and to this his errours have as inj u- 
diciouſly been aſcribed by others. For it is certain, 
were it true, it could concern but a ſmall part of 
them; the moſt are ſuch as are not properly defects; 
but ſuperfœtations; and ariſe not from want of 
learning or reading, but from want of thinking or 
judging; or rather (to be more juſt to our author) 
from a compliance to thoſe wants in others. As to 
a wrong choice of the ſubject, a wrong conduct of 
the incidents, falſe thoughts, forced expreſſions, c. 
if theſe are not to be aſcribed to the aforeſaid acciden- 
tal reaſons, they muſt be charged upon the poet him- 
ſelf, and there is no help for it. But I think the two 


diſadvantages which I have mentioned (to be obliged 


to pleaſe the loweſt of people, and to keep the worſt 
of company), if the conſideration be extended as far 
as it reaſonably may, will appear ſufficient to miſlead 
and depreſs the greateſt genius upon earth. Nay 
the more modeſty with which ſuch a one is endued, 
the more he is in danger of ſubmitting and conform- 
ing to others, againſt his own better judgment. 

But as to his want of learning, it may be neceſſa- 
ry to fay ſomething more: there is certainly a vaſt 
difference between learning and languages. How far 
he was ignorant of the latter, I cannot determine 
but it is plain he had much reading at leaſt, if they 
will not call it learning. Nor 1s it any great matter, 
if a man has knowledge, whether he has it from one 
language or from another. Nothing is more evi- 
dent than that he had a taſte of natural philoſophy, 


mechanics, ancient and modern hiſtory, poetical 
learning and mythology. We find him very knowing 
in the cuſtoms, rites, and manners of antiquity. In 
Coriolauus and Julius Cæſar, not only the ſpirit, but 
3 manners, 
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manners, of the Romans are exactly drawn; and 
ſtill a nicer diſtinction is ſhown, between the man- 
ners of the Romans in the time of the former, and 
of the latter. His reading in the ancient hiſtorians 
is no leſs conſpicuous, in many references to parti cu- 
lar paſſages: and the ſpeeches copied from Plutarch 
in Coriolanus, may, I think, as well be made an in- 
ſtance of his learning, as thoſe copied from Cicero 
in Catiline, of Ben Johnſon's. The manners of o- 
ther nations in general, the Egyptians, Venetians, 
French, &c. are drawn with equal propriety. What- 
ever object of nature, or branch of ſcience; he either 
ſpeaks of, or deſcribes ; it is always with competent, 
if not extenſive knowledge: his deſcriptions are ſtill 
exact; all his metaphors appropriated, and remark- 
ably drawn from the true nature and inherent quali- 
ties of each ſubject. When he treats of ethic or po- 
litic, we may conſtantly obſerve a wonderful juſtneſs 
of diſtinction, as well as extent of comprehenſion. 
No one is more a maſter of the poetical ftory, or has 
more frequent alluſions to the various parts of it: 
Mr Waller (who has been celebrated for this laſt par- 
ticular) has not ſhewn more learning this way than 
Shakeſpear. We have tranſlations from Ovid pu- 
bliſhed in his name, among thoſe poems which paſs 
for his, and for fome of which we have undoubted 
authority, (being publiſhed by himſelf, and dedica- 
ted to his noble patron the Earl of Southampton). 
He appears alſo to have been converſant in Plautus, 
from whom he has taken the plot of one of his plays: 
he follows the Greek authors, and particularly Da- 
res Phrygius, in another: (altho' I will not pretend 
to ſay in what language he read them.) The modern 
Italian writers of novels he was manifeſtly acquaint- 
ed with: and we may conclude him to be no leis con- 
verſant with the ancients of his own country, from 
the uſe he has made of Chaucer in Troilus and Creſ- 
da, and in the Two noble Kinſmen, if that play be 
his, as there goes a tradition it was; (and indeed it 


has little reſemblance of Fletcher, and more of our 


author 
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author than ſome of thoſe which have been received 
as genuine.) 44:4 
Is am inclined to think, this opinion proceeded o- _ 
Tiginally from the zeal of the partiſans of our author 
and Ben Johnſon ; as they endeavoured. to exalt the 
one at the expenſe of the other. It is ever the nature 
of parties to be in extremes; and nothing is ſo pro- 
bable, as that becavſe Ben Johnſon had much the 
more learning, it was ſaid on the one hand that 
Shakeſpear had none at all; and becauſe Shakeſpear 
had much the moſt wit and fancy, it was retorted on 
the other, that Johnſon wanted both. Becauſe 
Shakeſpear borrowed nothing, it was ſaid that Ben 
[Johnſon borrowed every thing. Becauſe Johnſon did 
not write extempore, he was reproached with being a 
year about every piece: and becauſe Shakeſpear 
-wrote with eaſe and rapidity, they cried, he never 
once made a blot. Nay the ſpirit of oppoſition ran 
ſo high, that whatever thoſe of the one ſide objected 
to the other, was taken at the rebound, and turned 
into praiſes ; as injudiciouſly as their antagoniſts be- 
fore had made them objections. 

Poets are always afraid of envy; but ſure they have 
as much reaſon to be afraid of admiration. They 
are the Scylla and Charybdis of authors ; thoſe! who 
eſcape one, often fall by the other. Peſimum genus 
ini micorum laudantes, fays Tacitus; and Virgil de- 
fires to wear a charm againſt thoſe who praiſe a poet 
without rule or reaſon. 


Si ultra placitum laudärit, baccare frontem 
Cingito, ne vati nuceat. 


But however this contention might be carried on by 

the partiſans on either ſide, I cannot help thinking 

_ theſe two great poets were good friends, and lived on 
amicable terms, and in offices of ſociety with each 
other. It is an acknowledged fact, that Bea John- 
ſon was introduced upon the ftage, and his firſt 
works encouraged, by Shakeſpear. And after his 


death, that author writes To the memory of his beloved 
; 1 
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Mr William Shakeſpear, which ſhèws as if the f:iend- 

ſhip had continued through life. I cannot for my 

own part find any thing :nvid/ous or /paring in thoſe 

verſes, but wonder Mr Dryden was of that opinion. 

He exalts him not only above all his contemporaries, 
but above Chaucer and Spenſer, whom he will not al- 
low to be great enough to be ranked with him ; and 
challenges the names of Sophocles, Euripides, and 
Eſchylus, nay all Greece and Rome ot once, to e- 
qual him; and (which is very particular) expreſsly 
vindicates him from the imputation of wanting art, 
not enduring that all his excellencies ſhould be attri- 
buted to nature. It is remarkable too, that the praiſe 
he gives him in his Diſcoveries ſeems to proceed from 
a perſonal kindneſs ; he tells us that' he loved the 
man, as well as honoured his memory ; celebrates 
the honeſty, openneſs, and frankneſs of his temper ; 
and only diſtinguiſhes, as he reaſonably ought, be- 
tween the real merit of the author, and the ſilly and 
derogatory applauſes of the players. Ben Johnſon 
might indeed be ſparing in his commendations, 
(though certainly he is not fo in this inſtance) partly 
from his own nature, and partly from judgment, 
For men of judgment think they do any man more 
ſervice in praiſing him juſtly, than laviſhly, I ſay, 
I would fain believe they were friends, though the 
violence and ill-breeding of their followers and flat- 
terers were enough to give riſe to the contrary report, 
would hope that it may be with parties, both in wit 
and ſtate, as with thoſe monſters deſcribed by the 
poets; and that their heads at leaſt may have ſome- 
thing human, though their bodzes and zails are wild 
beaſts and ſerpents. . 

As I believe that what I have mentioned gave riſe 
to the opinion of Shakeſpear's want of learning; ſo 
what has continued it down to us may have been the 
many blunders and illiteracies of the firſt publiſhers 
of his works, In theſe editions their ignorance ſhines 
in almoſt every page ; nothing is more common than | 
aus tertia. Exit eimnes. Enter three witches folus. | 
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Their French is as bad as their Latin, both in con- 
ſtruftion and ſpelling : their very Welſh is falſe. No- 
thing is more likely than that thoſe palpable blunders 
of Hector's quoting Ariſtotle, with others of that 
groſs kind, ſprung from the ſame root: it not being 
at al] credible that theſe could be the errours of any 
man who had the leaſt tincture of a ſchool, or the 
leaſt converſation with ſuch as had. Ben Johnſon 
(whom they will not think partial to him) allows 
him at leaſt to have had /ome Latin; which is utter- 
ly inconſiſtent with miſtakes like theſe. Nay the 
conſtant blunders in proper names of perſons and 
places, are ſuch as muſt have proceeded from a man, 
who had not ſo much as read any hiſtory, in any 
language: ſo could not be Shakeſpear'ss - _- 

I ſhall now lay before the reader ſome of theſe al- 
moſt innumerable errours, which have riſen from one 
fource, the ignorance of the players, both as his ac- 
tors, and as his editors. When the nature and kinds of 
theſe are enumerated and conſidered, I dare to ſay 
that not Shakeſpear only, but Ariſtotle or Cicero, 
had their works undergone the ſame fate, might have 
appeared to want ſenſe as well as learning. 

t is not certain that any one of his plays was pu- 
bliſhed by himſelf. During the time of his employ- 
ment in the theatre, ſeveral of his pieces were print- 
ed ſeparately in quarto. What makes me think that 
moſt of theſe were not publiſhed by him, is the ex- 
ceſſive careleſſneſs of the preſs: every page is ſo ſcan- 
dalouſly falſe ſpelled, and almoſt all the learned or 
unuſual words 3 intolerably mangled, that it is plain 
there either was no corrector to the preſs at all, or 
one totally illiterate. If any were ſuperviſed by him- 
ſelf, I ſhould fancy the two parts of Henry IV. and 
Midſummer Night's Dream might have been fo : be- 
cauſe I find no other printed with any exactneſs; and 
(contrary to the reſt) there is very little variation in 
all the ſubſequent editions of them. 'There are ex- 
tant two prefaces, to the firſt quarto edition of Troilus 


and Cręſida in 1609, and to that of Othello; by which 
my | it 
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it appears, that the firſt was publiſhed without his 
knowledge or conſent, and even before it was afted 
ſo late as ſeven or eight years before he died ; and 
that the latter was not printed till after his death, 
The whole number of genuine plays which we have 
been able to find printed in his lifetime, amounts but 
to eleven. And of ſome of theſe, we meet with two 
or more editions by different printers, each of which 
has whole heaps of traſh different from the other : 
which I ſhould fancy was occaſioned by their being ta- 
ken from different copies, belonging to different 
i 
The folio edition (in which all the plays we now 
receive as his, were firſt collected) was publiſhed by 
two players, Heminges and Condell, in 1623, ſeven 
years after his deceaſe. They declare, that all the 
other editions were ſtolen and ſurreptitious, and affirm 
theirs to be purged from the errours of the former. 
This is true as to the literal errours, and no other; 
for in all reſpects elſe it is far worſe than the quarto's. 
- Firſt, becauſe the additions of trifling and bombaſt 
paſſages are in this edition far more numerous. For 
whatever had been added, ſince thoſe quarto's, by 
the actors, or had ſtolen from their mouths into the 
written parts, were from thence conveyed into the 
printed text, and all ſtand charged upon the author, 
He himſelf complained of this uſage in Hamlet, 
where he wiſhes that zho/e who play the clowns would 
A no more than is fet down for them. (Act 3. 
) But as a proof that he could not eſcape it, in 
the old editions of Romeo and Juliet there is no hint 
of a great number of the mean conceits and ribaldries 
now to be found there. In others, the low ſcenes of 
mobs, plebeians, and clowns, are vaſtly ſhorter than 
at preſent : and J have ſeen one in particular (which 
ſeems to have belonged to the playhouſe, by having 
the parts divided with lines, and the actors names in 
the margin) where ſeveral of thoſe very paſſages were 
added in a written hand, which are ſince to be found 
in the folio. 
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In the next place, a number of beautiful paſſages 
which are extant in the firſt ſingle editions, are omit- 
ted in this: as it ſeems without any other reaſon, 
than their willingneſs to ſhorten ſome ſcenes : theſe 
men (as it was faid of Procruſtes) either lopping, or 
Ay an author, to make him juſt fit for their. 

age. 

This edition is ſaid to be printed from the original 
copies. I believe they meant thoſe which had lain 
ever {ſince the author's days in the playkouſe, and 
had from time to time been cut, or added to arbitrari- 
ly. It appears that this edition, as well as the quar- 
to's, was printed (at leaſt partly) from no better co- 
pies than the prompter's beck, or piecemeal parts write 
ten out for the uſe of the actors: for in ſome places 
their very * names are through careleſſneſs ſet down 
inſtead of the per/one dramatis and in others the 
notes of direction to the properiy-men for their 
moveadbles, and to the players for their entries, are in- 
ſerted into the text, through the. ignorance of the 
tranſcribers, ut 
The plays not having been before ſo much as diſ- 
tinguiſhed by acts and /cenes, they are in this edition 
divided according as they played them ; often where 
there is no pauſe in the action, or where they thought 
fit to make a breach in it, for the ſake. of muſic, 
maſks, or monſters. 1 | 
Sometimes the ſcenes are tranſpoſed and ſhuffled 
backward and forward, a thing which could no other- 
wiſe happen, but by their being taken from ſeparate 
and piecemeal written parts, 

Many verſes are omitted entirely, and others tranſ- 
poſed ; from whence invincible obſcurities have ari- 
ſen, paſt the gueſs of any commentator to clear up, 
but juſt where the accidental glimpſe of an old edi- 


tion enlightens us. 


* Much ado about nothing, act 2. Enter Prince Leopa'o, 
Claudio, and Jack Wiiſen, ir ſtead of Balthaſar. And in act 4. 


Cowley, and Kemp, conſtantly through a whole ſcene, 
| * : : Edit, fel. of 1623. and 1632. 
1 Some 
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Some characters were confounded and mixed, or 
two put into one, for want of a competent number 
of actors. Thus in the quarto edition of Mid/ummer 
Nicht's Dream, act v. Shakeſpear introduces a kind 
of maſter of the revels called Philaſtrate; all whoſe 
part is given to another character (that of Egeus) in 
the ſubſequent editions: So alſo in Hamlet and King 
Lear. This too makes it probable, that the prompt- 
er's books were what they called the original copies. 

From liberties of this kind, many ſpeeches alſo 
were put into the mouths of wrong perſons, where 
the author now ſeems chargeable with making them 
ſpeak out of character: or ſometimes perhaps for no 
better reaſon, than that a governing player, to have 
the mouthing of ſome favourite ſpeech himſelf, would 
ſnatch it from the unworthy lips of an underling. 

Proſe from verſe they did not know, and they ac- 
cordingly printed one for the other throughout the 
volume, 

Having been forced to ſay ſo much of the players, 
I think I ought in juſtice to remark, that the judg- 
ment, as well as condition of that claſs of people 
was then far inferiour to what it is in our days. As 
then the beſt play houſes were inns and taverns (the 
Globe, the Hope, the Red Bull, the Fortune, &c.), 
ſo the top of the profeſſion were then mere players, not 
gentlemen of the ſtage : they were led into the but- 
tery by the ſteward, not placed at the lord's table, or 
lady's toilette: and conſequently were entirely de- 
prived of thoſe advantages they now enjoy, in the 
;amiliar converſation of our nobility, and an intima- 
cy (not to ſay dearneſs) with people of the firſt con- 
dition. , 

From what has been faid, there can be no queſtion 
but had Shakeſpear publiſhed his works himſelf (e- 
ſpecially in his latter time, and after his retreat from 
the ſtage), we ſhould not only be certain which are 
genuine; but ſhould find in thoſe that are, the er- 
rours leſſened by ſome thouſands. If I may judge 
from all the diſtinguiſhing mar ks of his ſty le, and his 
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manner of thinking and writing, I make no doubt to 
declare that thoſe wretched — Pericles, Locrine, 
Sir Fohn Oldcaſtle, Yorkſhire Tragedy, Lord Crom- 
well, The Puritan, and London Prodigal, cannot be 
admitted as his. And I ſhould conjecture of ſome of 
the others (particularly Lowe's Labour's Loft, The 
Winter's Tale, and Titus Andronicus), that only ſome 
characters, fingle ſcenes, or perhaps a few particular 
paſſages, were of his hand. It is very probable what 
occaſioned ſome plays to be — Shakeſpear's 
was only this; that they were pieces produced by 
unknown authors, or fitted up for the theatre while 
it was under his adminiſtration: and no owner claim- 
ing them, they were adjudged to him, as they give 
ſtrays to the lord of the manour: a miſtake which 
(one may alſo obſerve) it was not for the intereſt of 
the houſe to remove. Yet the players themſelves, 
Heminges and Condell, afterwards did Shakeſpear 
the juſtice to reject thoſe eight plays in their edition; 
though they were then printed in his name, in every 
body's hands, and acted with ſome applauſe ; (as we 
learn from what Ben Johnſon ſays. of Pericles in his 
ode on the New-inn.) That Titus Andronicus is one 
of this claſs, I am the rather induced to believe, by 
finding the ſame author openly expreſs his contempt 
of it in the Inductioa to Bartholomenv-fair, in the 
year 1614, when Shakeſpear was yet living. And 
there is no better authority for theſe latter ſort, than 
for the former, which were equally publiſhed in his 
lifetime. | 
If we give into this opinion, how many low and 
vitious parts and paſſages might no longer reflect up- 
on this great genius, but appear unworthily charged 
upon him? And even in thoſe which are really his, 
how many faults may have been unjuſtly laid to his 
account from arbitrary additions, expunctions, tranſ- 
poſitions of ſcenes and lines, confuſion of characters 
and perſons, wrong application of ſpeeches, corrup- 
tions of innumerable paſſages by the ignorance, and 
wrong corrections of them again by the impertinence 


of 
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of his firſt editors? From one or other of theſe con- 
ſiderations, I am verily perſuaded, that the greateſt 
and the groſſeſt part of what are thought his errours 
would vaniſh, and leave his character in a light very 
different from that diſadvantageous one in which it 
now appears to us. 

This is the ſtate in which Shakeſpear's writings lie 
at preſent ; for ſince the above-mentioned folio edi- 
tion, all the reſt have implicitly followed it, without 
having recourſe to any of the former, or ever making 
the compariſon between them. It is impoſſible to 
repair the injuries already done him ; too much time 
has elapſed, and the materials are too few. In what 
J have done J have rather given a proof of my will- 
ingneſs and defire, than of my ability to do him ju- 
ſtice, I have diſcharged the dull duty of an editor, 
to my beſt judgment, with more labour than I expect 
thanks, with a religious abhorrence of all innovation, 
and without any indulgence to my private ſenſe or 
conjecture. The method taken in this edition will 
ſhew itſelf. The various readings are fairly put in 
the margin, ſo that every one may compare them; 
and thoſe I have preferred into the text are conſtant- 
ly ex fide codicum, upon authority. The alterations 
or additions which Shakeſpear himſelf made, are ta- 
ken notice of as they occur, Some ſuſpected paſſages 
which are exceſſively bad (and which ſeem iuterpo- 
lations, by being ſo inferted that one can entirely 
omit them without any chaſm or deficience in the 
context) are degraded to the bottom of the page, 
with an aſteriſk referring to the places of their inſer- 
tion. The i{c:nes are marked fo diſtinctly that every 
removal of place is ſpecified ; which is more neceſ- 
ſary in this author than any other, ſince he ſhifts them 
more frequently ; and ſometimes without attending 
to this particular, the reader would have met with 
obſcurities. The more obſolete or unuſual words 
are explained. Some of the moſt ſhining paſſages 
are diſtinguiſhed by commas in the margin; and 
where the beauty lay not in particulars but in the 

whole, 
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whole, a ſtar is prefixed to the ſcene. This ſeems to 
me a ſhorter and leſs oſtentatious method of perform- 
ing the better half of criticiſm, (namely, the pointing 
out an author's excellencies), than to fill a whole pa- 
per with citations of fine paſſages, with general ap- 
lauſes, or empty exclamations, at the tail of them. 
There is alſo ſubjoined a catalogue of thoſe firſt edi- 
tions, by which the greater part of the various read- 
ings and of the corrected paſſages are authoriſed, 
(moſt of which are ſuch as carry their own evidence 
along with them). Theſe editions now hold the 
place of originals, and are the only materials left to 
repair the deficiencies, or reſtore the corrupted ſenſe 
of the author: I can only wiſh that a greater number 
of them (if a greater were ever publiſhed) may yet 
be found, by a ſearch more ſucceſsful than mine, for 
the better accompliſhment of this end. 

I will conclude by ſaying of Shakeſpear, that with 
all his faults, and with all the irregularity of his 
drama, one may look upon his works, in compariſon 
of thoſe that are more finiſned and regular, as upon 
an ancient majeſtic piece of Gothic architecture, com- 
pared with a neat modern building: the latter is 
more elegant and glaring, but the former is more 
ſtrong and more ſolemn. It muſt be allowed, that in 
one of theſe there are materials enough to make ma- 
ny of the other, It has much the preater variety, 
and much the nobler apartments; though we are of- 
ten conducted to them by dark, odd, and uncouth 
paſſages. Nor does the whole fail to ſtrike us with 
greater reverence, though many of the parts are 


child ſh, ill- placed, and unequal to its grandeur, 
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PREFACE of the Pu BLIS HER of 
the Surreptitious Edition, 1735. 


E preſume wwe want no apoleg, y to the reader 
for this publication, but ſome may be thought 

needful to Mr Pope: however, he cannot 
think our offence ſo great as theirs, who firft ſeparately 
publiſhed what we have here but collected in a better 

drm and order. As for the letters we have procured 
to be added, they ſer ue but to complete, explain, and 
Jometimes ſet in a true light, thoſe others, which it was 
rot in the writer's, or our power to recall. 


This collection hath been owing to jeveral cabinets > 


ome drawn from thence by accidents, and others (even 
of thoſe to ladies) voluntarily given. It is ta one of 
that ſex we are beholden for the whole correſpondence 
with H. C. Ey; which letters being lent her by that 
gentleman, ſhe took the liberty to print, as appears by, 
rhe following, which wve ſhall give at length, both as 


zt is ſomething curious, and as it may ſerve for an apo- 


ogy for ourselves. 


To HEnRY CROMWELL, EI; 


Tune 27. 1727. 
A ter ſo long a flence as the many and great op- 
preſſions I have ſighed under have occaſioned, 
one is at a loſs how to begin a letter to ſo kind a 
triend 


a” 
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friend as yourſelf, But as it was always my reſolu- 
tion, if I muſt fink, to do it as decently (that is, as 
filently) as I could; ſo when I found myſelf plunged 
into unforeſeen and unavoidable ruin, I retreated 
from the world, and in a manner buried myſelf in a 
diſmal place, where I knew none, and none knew me. 
In this dull unthinking way I have protracted a lin- 
gering death (for life it cannot be called) ever ſince 
you ſaw me, ſequeſtered from company, deprived of 
my books, and nothing left to converſe with but the 
letters of my dead or abſent friends; among which 
latter I always placed yours and Mr Pope's in the 
firſt rank. I lent ſome of them indeed to an inge- 
nious perſon, who was ſo delighted with the ſpeci- 
men, that he importuned me for a ſight of the reſt,” 
which having obtained, he conveyed them to the 
preſs, I muſt not ſay altogether with my conſent, nor 
wholly without it. I thought them too good to be 
loſt in oblivion, and had no cauſe to apprehend the 
diſobliging of any. The public, viz. all perſons of 
taſte and jud t, would be pleaſed. with ſo agree- 
able an amuſement ; Mr Cromwell could not be an- 
gry, ſince it was but juſtice to his merit, to publiſh 
the ſolemn and private profeſſions of love, gratitude, 
and veneration, made him by ſo celebrated an author; 
and fincerely Mr Pope ought not to reſent the publi- 
dation, ſince the early pregnancy of his genius was no 
diſhonour to his character. And yet had either of 
you been aſked, common, modeſty would have obli- 
ged you to refuſe, what you would not be diſpleaſed 
with, if done without your knowledge. And beſides, 
to end all diſpute, you had been pleaſed to make me 
a free gift of them, to do what I pleaſed with them ; 
and every one knows, that the perſon to whom a let- 
ter is addreſſed, has the ſame right to diſpoſe of it, 
as he has of goods purchaſed with his money, I 
doubt not but your generofity and honour will do me 
the right, of owning by a line that I came honeſtl 

by them. I flatter myſelf, in a few months I ſhall 
again be viſible to the world; and whenever, 8 

goo 
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Food providence that turn ſhall happen, I ſhall joy- 
fully acquaint you with it, there being none more 
truly your obliged ſervant than, Sir, 
Your faithful, and 
moſt humble ſervant, 


E. THOMAS, 


P.S. A letter, Sir, directed to Mrs Thomas, to be 
Jeft at my houſe, will be ſafely tranſmitted to her by, 


Yours, Oe. a 
E. Cu RLL. 


To Mr PoE. 


Egſom, Fuly 6. 1727. 

| Hen theſe letters were firſt printed, I wonder- 
ed how Curll could come by them, and could 
not but laugh at the pompous title; ſince whatever 
you wrote to me was humour and familiar raillery, 
As ſoon as I came from Epſom, I heard you had been 
to ſee me, and I writ you a ſhort letter from Will's, 
that I longed to ſee you. Mr D s about that 
time charged me with giving them to a miſtreſs, 
which I poſitively denied: not in the leaſt at that 
time thinking of it; but ſome time after, finding in 
the newſpapers letters from Lady Packington, Lady 
Chudleigh, and Mr Norris to the ſame Sappho, or 
E. T. I begin to fear that I was guilty. I have ne- 
ver ſeen theſe letters of Curll's, nor would go to his 
ſhop about them ; I have not ſeen the Sappho alias 
E. T. theſe ſeven years. Her writing, That I gave 

het em, to do what ſhe would with em, is ſtrainin 
the point too far. I thought not of it, nor do I think 
ſhe did then; but ſevere neceſſity, which catches 
hold of a twig, has produced all this, which has lain 
hid and forgot by me ſo many years. Curll ſent me 
a letter laſt week, deſiring a poſitive anſwer about this 
matter, but finding 1 would give him none, he went 
to E. T. and writ a poſtſcript in her long romantic 
1 letter, 
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letter, to direct my anſwer to his houſe; but they 
not expecting an anſwer, ſent a young man to me, 
whoſe name, it ſeems, is Pattifin. I told him I 
ſhould not write any thing, but I believed it might 
be ſo as ſhe writ in her letter. I am extremely con- 
cerned that my former indiſcretion in putting them 
into the hands of this pretieuſe, ſhould have given 
you ſo much diſturbance ; for the laſt thing I ſhould 
do would be to diſoblige you, for whom I have ever 
preſerved the greateſt eſteem, and ſhall ever be, Sir, 


Your faithful friend, and 
moſt humble ſervant, 
Henry CROUwELL. 


To Mr Po R. 
; Auguſt 1. 1727. 

| Hough I writ my long narrative from Epſom 
till I was tired, yet was I not fatisfied, leſt any 
doubt ſhould reſt upon your mind. I could not make 
e of my innocence of a grievous crime; 
ut I was impatient till I came to town, that I might 
fend you thoſe letters, as a clear evidence that I was 
a perfect ſtranger to all their proceeding. Should I 
have proteſted againſt it, after the printing, it might 
have been taken for an attempt to decry his purchaſe; 
and as the little exception you have taken has ſerved 
him to play his game upon us for theſe two years, a 
new incident from me might enable him to play it on 
for two more.——The great value ſhe expreſſes for 
all you write, and her paſſion for having them, I be- 
lieve, was what prevailed upon me to let her keep 
them. By the interval of twelve years at leaſt, from 
her poſſeſſion to the time of printing them, it is ma- 
nifeſt, that I had not the leaſt ground to apprehend 
ſuch a deſign : but as people in great ſtraits bring 
forth their hoards of old gold and moſt valued jewels, 
ſo Sappho had recourſe to her hid treaſure of letters, 
and played off not only yours to me, but all thoſe to 
to herſelf (as the lady's laſt ſtake) into the preſs.— 
. As 
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As for me, I hope when you ſhall coolly conſider the 
many thouſand inſtances of our being deluded by the 
females, ſince that great original of Adam by Eve, 
you will have a more favourable thought of the un- 


deſigning error of | Th 
Your faithful friend, 
and humble ſervant, 
HENRT CROMWELL., 


Now, ſhould our apology for this publication be as ill 
received, as the lady's ſeems to have been by the gentle- 
men concerned, we hall at leaft have her comfort, of 
being thanked by the reft of the world. Nor has Mr P. 
himſelf any great cauſe to think it much offence to his 
madeſty, or reflection on his judgment; when we tate 
care to inform the public, that there are few letters of 
his in this collection, which were not written under 
twenty years 7 age : on the other hand, we doubt not 
the reader will be much more ſurpriſed to find, at that 
early period, ſo much variety of ſtyle, affecting ſenti- 
ment, and juſtneſs of criticiſm, in pieces which muſt 
have been writ in haſte, very few perhaps ever re- 
wiewed, and none intended for the eye of the public. 
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A CATALOGUE of the Surreptitious 
and Incorrect Editions of Mr Popz's 
Letters. T's | 


I. TAmiliar letters to Henry Cromwell, Eſq; by 
Mr Pope, 12mo. Printed for Edmund Curll, 
1727. 
[in "his are verſes, &c. aſcribed to Mr P. which 
were not his.] | 5 
II. Mr Pope's literary correſpondence for thirty years: 
from 1704 to 1734. Being a collection of letters 
which paſſed between him and ſeveral eminent per- 
ſons. Printed for E. Curll, 8vo, 1735. Two edi- 
tions. 8 
he ſame in 12mo, with cuts. The third edit. 
[Theſe contain ſeveral letters not genuine. 
III. Mr Pope's literary correſpondence, vol. II. print- 
ed for the ſame, 8vo, 1735. [In this volume are 
no letters of Mr Pope's, but a few of thoſe to Mr 
Cromwell reprinted : nor any to him, but one ſaid 
to be Biſhop Atterbury's, and another in that Bi- 
ſhop's name, certainly not his. One or two letters 
from St Omer's, advertiſed of Mr Pope, but which 
proved to be only concerning him; ſome ſcandalous 
reflections of one Le Neve on the legiſlature, courts 
of juſtice, and church of England, p. 116. 117. 
and the divinity of Chriſt expreſsly denied, in 
p. 123. 124. With ſome ſcandalous anecdotes, 
and a narrative. ] \ 
Elbe ſame in duodecimo. 2 
IV. Mr Pope's literary correſpondence, vol. III. 
Printed for E. Curll, 8vo, 1735. [In this is only 
one letter by Mr Pope to the Ducheſs of Bucking- 
ham, which the publiſher ſomeway procured and 
2 againſt her order. It alſo contains four 
etters, entitled, Mr Pope's to Miſs Blount, which 
are literally taken from an old tranſlation of Voi 
ture's to Madam Rambouillet. ] | 
—— The ſame in duodecimo. 
V. Mr 


— 


V. Mr Pope's literary correſpondence, vol. IV. 
printed by the ſame, contains not one letter of this 
author. 

The ſame in dnodecimo. 

VI. Mr Pope's literary correſpondence, vol. V. con- 
taining only one letter of Mr P. and another of the 
Lord B. with a ſcandalous preface of Curll's, how 
he could come at more of their letters, 8vo. Print- 
ed for the ſame, 1736.. 

VII. Letters of Mr Pope and ſeveral eminent per- 

ſons, vol, I, from 1705 to 1711, Printed and ſold 
by the bookſellers of London and Weſtminſter, 
8vo, 1735. | 

-  —— The ſame, vol, II. from 1711, &c, Printed 

and fold by the bookſellers of London and Weſt- 

minſter, 8vo, 1735,——The fame in 12mo,'with a. 

narrative. | 

VIII. Letters of Mr Pope and ſeveral eminent per- 
ſons, From 1705 to 1735. Printed and fold by 
the bookſellers of London and Weſtminſter, 12mo, 


1735. 5735 | 
\ This edition is ſaid in the title to contain more 
letters than any other, but contains only t, ſaid 
| -- mn 7 of Rocheſter's, and printed before 
y Curll. pg 
TX. Letters of Mr Pope and ſeveral eminent per- 
ſons, from the year 1705 to 1735, vol. I. and 
vol. II. Printed for T. Ceoper. at the Globe in 
Pater- noſter- row, 1735, 12m0. - 
* 19 this was inſerted the forged letter from the 
Biſhop of Rocheſter, and ſome other things un- 
known to Mr Pope.] 
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PRE FAC E prefixed to, the firſt ge- 


nuine Edition in quarto, 1737. 


F what is here offered the reader ſhould happen 
in any degree to pleaſe him, the thanks are not 
due to the author, but partly to his friends, and part- 
ly to his enemies: it was wholly owing to the affec- 
tion of the former, that ſo many letters, of which he 
never kept copies, were preſerved ;- and to the malice 
of the Jatter, that they were produced in this manner. 
He had been very diſagreeably uſed in the publi- 
cation of ſome letters written in his youth, which 
fell into the hands of a. woman, who printed them, 
without his or his correſpondent's 22” hey in 1727. 
This treatment, and the apprehenſion of more of the 


ſame kind, put him upon recalling as many as he could 


from thoſe WhO he imagined had * any. He was 
ſorry to find the number ſo great, but immediately 
leſſened it by burning three parts in four of them: 
the reſt he ſpared, not in any preference of their ſtyle 
or writing, but merely: as they. preſerved the memory 
of ſome friendſhips which wall ever be dear to hum,. 


; or ſet in a true 850 ſome matters of fact, from which 


the ſcribblers of the times had taken occaſion to 
aſperſe either his friends or himſelf. He therefore 


laid by the originals, together with thoſe of his cor- 
reſpondents, and cauſed a copy to be taken to depo- 
fit in the library of a noble friend; that, in caſe ei- 
ther of the revival of ſlanders, or the publication of 


ſurreptitious letters, during his life or after, a proper 


uſe might be made of them. 


The next year, the poſthumous works of Mr Wy- 
cherley were printed, in a way diſreputable enough to 
his memory. It was thought a juſtice due to him, 


to ſhew the world his better judgment; and that it 


was his laft reſolution to have ſuppreſſed thoſe poems. 
As ſome of the letters which had paſſed between him 
and our author cleared that point, they were publiſh= 
ed in 1729, with a few marginal notes added by a 


If 
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If in theſe letters, and in thoſe which were printed 
without his conſent, there appear too much of a ju- 
venile ambition of wit, or affectation of gaiety, he 
may reaſonably hope it will be conſidered to 2vhor, 
and at what age, he was guilty of it, as well as how 
ſoon it was over. The reſt, every judge of writing 
will ſee, were by no means efforts of the genius, but 
emanations of the heart : and this alone may induce 
any candid reader to believe their publication an act 
of neceſſity rather than of vanity.. 

It is notorious, how many volumes have been pu- 
bliſned under the title of his correſpondence, with 
promiſes ſtill of more, and open and repeated offers 
of encouragement to all perſons who ſhould ſend any 
letters of his for the preſs. It is as notorious what 
methods were taken to procure them, even from the 
publiſher's own. accounts in his prefaces, wiz. by 
tranſacting with people in neceſſities , or of aban- 
doned characters. +, or ſuch as dealt without names 
in thedark f. Upon a quarrel with one of theſe laſt, 
he betrayed himſelf ſo far, as to appeal to the publie 
in narratives and advertiſements : like that Iriſh high- 
wayman a few years before, who preferred. a bill a- 
gainſt his companion, for not ſharing equally in the 
money, rings, and watches, they. had traded for in 
partnerſhip upon Hounſſlow- heath. 16-01 

Several. have been printed in. his name which he 
never writ,. and addreſſed to perſons to whomithey 
never were written ; counterfeited as from Biſhop 
Atterbury to him, which neither that biſhop nor he 
ever ſaw ++ ; and advertiſed even after that period 
when it was made felony to correſpond with him. 

I know not how it has been.this author's fate, whom 


See the preface to vol. I. of a book called Mr Pope's literary 
correſpondence. | g + 

+ Poſtſcript to the preface to vol. IV. 

1 Narrative and anecdotes before vol, II. 

I. Ia vol. III. letters from Mr Pope to Mrs Blount; Sc. 

. ++ VoL II. of the. ſame, 8 vo, p. 20. and at the end of the edi- 
tion of his letters in 12 mo, by the bookſellers of London and 
Weſtminſter; and of the laſt edition in 12mo, printed for P. 


Cooper, 1525. 
| 24 both 
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both his ſituation and his temper have all his life ex- 
cluded from rivalling any man, in any pretenſion, 
{except that of pleaſing by poetry), to have been as 

much aſperſed and written at, as any firſt miniſter of 
'his time : pamphlets and newſpapers have been full 

of him, nor was it here only that a private man, who 
never troubled either the world or. common converſa- 

tion with his opinions of religion or government, has. 
been repreſented as a dangerous member of ſociety, 
a bigotted Papiſl, and an enemy to the eſtabliſhment... 
The unwarrantable publication of his letters hath at 
leaſt done him this ſervice, to ſhew he has conſtantly 

enjoyed the friendſhip of worthy nen; and that if a 
catalogue were to be taken of his friends and his ene- 
mies, he needs not to-bluſh at either. Many of them 
having been written on the moſt trying occurrences, 


and all in the openneſs of friendſhip, are a proof what 


were his real ſentiments, as they. lowed warm from 
the heart, and freſh from the occaſion, without the 
Jeaſt thought that ever the world ſhould be witneſs 
to them. Had he fat down with a deſign to draw 
his own picture, he could not have done it ſo truly; 
for whoever ſits for it, (whether to himſelf or ano- 
ther), willi inevitably find the features more compo- 
ſed than his appear in theſe letters. But if an au- 
thor's hand, like a painter's, be more diſtinguiſhable 
in aſlight-ſketch than in a finiſhed picture, this very 
careleſſneſs will make them the better known from 


ach counterfeits as have been, and may be imputed to 


kim, either through a mercenary or a malicious deſign. 
We hope it is needleſs to ſay, he is not accountable. 
for ſeveral paſſages in the ſurreptitious editions of 
thoſe letters, which are ſuch as no man of common 
ſenſe would have publiſhed himſelf. The errours of 
the preſs were almoſt innumerable, and could not but 
be extremely multiplied in ſo many repeated editions, 
by the avarice and negligence of piratical printers, 
to not one of whom he ever gave the leaſt title, or 
any other encouragement than that of not proſecuting 
them. | ; 

For the cha/ms in the correſpondence, we had = 
1 | g 
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the means to ſupply them, the author. having de- 
ſtroyed too many letters to preſerve any ſeries. Nor 
would he go about to amend them, except by the o- 
miſſion of ſome paſlages, improper, or at leaſt im- 
pertinent, to be divulged to the public; or of ſuch. 
entire letters, as were either not his, or not approved . 
of by him. 

He has been very ſparing of thoſe of his friends, . 
and thought it a reſpect ſhown to their memory, to 
ſuppreſs in particular ſuch as were moſt in his favour. 
As it is not to vanity but to frienaſbip that he intends . 
this monument, he would ſave his enemies the mor- 
tification of ſhowing any further how. well their bet- 
ters have thought of him; and at the ſame time ſe- 
cure from their cenſure his living friends, who (he 
promiſes them) ſhall never be put to the bluſh, this 
way at leaſt, for their partiality to him. 

But however this collection may be received, we 
cannot but lament the cau/e and the neceſſity of ſuch . 
a publication, and.heartily wiſh no honeſt man may 
be reduced to the ſame. To ſtate the caſe fairly in 
the preſent ſituation. A bookſeller advertiſes his in- 
tention to publiſh your letters: he openly promiſes 
encouragement, or even pecuniary rewards, to thoſe 
who will help him to any; and engages to inſert 
whatever they ſhall ſend. Any ſcandal is ſure of a 
reception, and any enemy who ſends it ſcreened from 
a diſcovery. Any domeſtic or ſervant, who can ſnatch 
a letter from your pocket or cabinet, is encouraged to 
that vile practice. If the quantity falls ſhort of a 
volume, any thing elſe ſhall be joined with it (more 
eſpecially ſcandal) which the colleQor can think for 
his intereſts, all recommended under your name ; you 
have not only theft to fear, but forgery. Any book- 
ſeller, though conſcious in what manner they were 
obtained, not caring what may be the conſequence to 
your fame or quiet, will fell and diſperſe them in town 
and country. 'The better your reputation is, the more 
your name will cauſe them to be demanded, and con- 
ſequently the more you will be injured. The injury 
is of ſuch a nature as the law (which does not * 

or 
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for intentions) cannot 22 and when done, may 
puniſh, but not redreſs. You are therefore reduced 
either to enter into'a perſonal treaty with ſuch a man, 
(which though the readieſt is the meaneſt of all me- 
thods), or to take ſuch other meaſures to ſuppreſs 
them, as are contrary to your inclination, or to pu- 
bliſh them, as are contrary to your modeſty. Other- 
wiſe your fame and your property ſuffer alike ; you 
are at once expoſed and plundered. As an author, 
you are deprived of that power, which above all others 
conſtitutes a good one, the power of rejecting, and 
the right of judging for yourſelf, what pieces it may 
be moſt uſeful, entertaining, or reputable to-publith, 
at the time and in the manner you-think beſt, As a 
man, you are deprived. of the right even over your 
own ſentiments, of the privilege of every human 
creature to divulge or conceal them; of the advan- 
tage of your ſecond thoughts; and of all the benefit 
of your prudence,” your candour, or your modeſty, 
As a member of ſociety, you are yet more injured ; 
your private conduct, your domeſtic concerns, your 
family-ſecrets, your paſſions, your tenderneſſes, your 
weakneſſes, are expoſed to the miſconſtruction or re- 
ſentment of ſome, to the cenſure or impertinence of 
the whole world. The printing private letters in ſuch 
a manner, 1s the worſt ſort. of betraying conver/ation, 
as it has evidently the moſt extenſive, and the moſt 
laſting ill conſequences. It is the: higheſt offence 
againſt /oczety, as it renders. the moſt dear and inti- 
mate intercourſe of friend with friend, and the moſt 
neceſſary commerce of man with man, unſafe, and to 
be dreaded. To open letters is eſteemed the greateſt 
breach of honour; even to look into them already 

opened or accidentally dropped, is held an ungene- 

rous, if not an immoral act. What then can be 

thought of the an them merely by fraud, and 
the printing them merely for lucre? We cannot but 


conclude every honeſt man will wiſh, that, if the laws 
have as yet provided no adequate remedy, one at leaſt 
may be found, to prevent ſo great and growing an evil. 


LE T- 
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LETTERS to and from Mr WycnzRLEY: 


From the year 1704 to 1710. 


LETTER I. 
Binfield in Mind ſer- foreſt, Dec. 26. 1704 

T was certainly a great ſatis faction to me to ſee 
1 and converſe with a man, whom in his writings 
Thad fo long known with pleaſure; but it was a 
high addition to it, to hear you, at our very firſt 
—_— doing juſtice to your dead friend Mr Dry- 
den. I was not ſo happy as to know him: Virgili- 
um tantum vidi. Had I been born early enough, 
I muſt have known and loved him: for I have been 
aſſured, not only by yourſelf, but by Mr Congreve 
and Sir William Trumbull, that his perſonal quali- 
ties were as amiable as his poetical, notwithſtanding 
the many libellous miſrepreſentations of them, againſ 
which the former of theſe gentlemen has told: me tre 
will one day vindicate him. I ſuppoſe thoſe injuries 
were begun by the violence of party, but it is no 
doubt they were continued by envy at his ſucceſs and 
fame: and thoſe ſcribblers who attacked him in his. 
latter times, were only like gnats in a ſammer's even- 
ing, which are never very troubleſome but in the fi- 
Deſt and moſt glorious ſeaſon ; for his fire, like the 

ſun's, ſhined cleareſt towards its ſetting. 

You muſt not therefore imagine, Tho when you 
told me my own. performances were above thoſe cri- 
tics, I was ſo vain as to believe it ; and yet I may 
not beſo humble as to think myſelf quite below their 
notice. For critics, as they are birds of prey, have 
ever a natural inclination to carrion : and though 
ſuch poor writers as I are but beggars, no beggar is 
ſo poor but he can keep a cur, and no author is ſo 
beggarly but he can keep a critic. I am far from 


The author's age then ſixteen. 


hinking 
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thinking the attacks of ſuch people either any honour 


or diſhonour even to me, much leſs to Mr Dryden. 
] agree with you, that whatever leſſer wits have riſen 
ſince his death, are but like ſtars appearing when the 
ſun 1s ſet, that twinkle only in his abſence, and 
with the rays they have borrowed from him. Our 
wit (as you call it) is but reflection or imitation, 
therefore ſcarce to be called ours. True wit, I be- 
Iieve, may be defined a juſtneſs of thought, and a 
facility of expreſſion; or (in the midwives phraſe) a 
perfect conception, with an eaſy delivery. However, 
this is far from a. complete deſinition; pray help me 
to à better, as, I doubt not, you can, 


Jam, Sc. 


DET TER II. 
From Mr W. 10 H ERLE . 


Mie ad 1G bene Jan. 25. 1704-53 
Have been fo buſy of late in correcting and tran- 
1 ſceribing ſome of my madrigals for a great man 
or two who 'defired to ſee them, that I have (with 
your pardon) omitted to return you an anſwer to 
your moſt ingenious letter: ſo ſcribblers to the public, 
like bankers to the public, are profuſe in their volun- 
tary loans to it, whilſt they forget to pay their more 

rivate and particular, as more juſt debts, to their 

eſt and neareſt friends. However, I hope, you who 
have as much good-nature as yu ſenſe (ſince they 
generally are companions) will have patience with a 
debtor who has an inclination to pay you his obliga- 


tions, if he had wherewithal ready about him; and. 


in the mean time ſhould conſider, when you have ob- 
liged me beyond my preſent power of returning the 
favour, that a debtor may be an honeſt man, if he 


but intends to be juſt when he is able, though late. 
But I ſhould be leſs juſt to you, the more I thought 


I-could make a return to ſo much profuſeneſs of wit 
and humanity together; which though they feldom 
Es | accompany. 
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accompany each other in other men, are in you ſo e- 
qually met, I know not in which you moſt abound, 
But ſo much for my opinion of you, which is, 
that your wit and ingenuity is equalled by nothing 
but your judgment, or modeſty, which (though it 
be to pleaſe myſelf) I muſt no more offend, than I 
can do either right. | 

Therefore I will ſay no more now of them, than 
that your good wit never forfeited your good judg- 
ment, but in your partiality to me and mine; ſo that 
if it were poſlible for a hardened ſcribbler to be vain- 
er than he 1s, what you write of me would make me 
more conceited than what I ſcribble myſelf: yet, I 
muſt confeſs, I ought to be more humbled. by your 
praiſe than exalted, which commends my little ſenſe 
with ſo much more of yours, that I am diſparaged 
and diſheartened by your commendations ; who give 
me an example of your wit in the firſt part of your let- 
ter, and a definition of it in the laſt ; to make wri- 
ting well (that is, like you) more difficult to me than 
ever it was before. Thus the more great and juſt 
your example and definition of wit are, the leſs I am 
capable to follow them, Then the beſt way of ſhewing 
my judgment, after having ſeen how you write, 1s 
to leave off writing ; and the beſt way to ſhew my 
friendſhip to you, is to put an end to your trouble, 
and to conclude 

Yours, Oc. 


LETTER III. 
M.,arch 25. 1705. 
WIr I write to you, I foreſee a long letter, and 
ought to beg your patience beforehand; 
for if it proves the longeſt, it will be of courſe the 
worſt I have troubled you with. Vet to expreſs my 


gratitude at large for your obliging letter, is not more 
my duty than my intereſt ; as 8 people will abun- 


dantly thank you for one piece of kindneſs, to put you 


in mind of beſtowing another. The more __ 
able 


roo” 
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able you are to me, the more diſtinctly I ſee my 
faults : = and blemiſhes, you know, are never fo 
inly diſcovered as in the brighteſt ſunſhine. Thus 
am mortified by' thoſe commendations which were 
r to encourage me: for praiſe to a young wit, 
is like rain to a tender flower; if it be moderately 
beſtowed, it cheers and revives; but if too laviſhly, 
overcharges and depreſſes him. Moſt men in years, 


as they are generally diſcouragers of youth, are like 


old trees, that, being paſt bearing themſelves, will 
ſuffer no young plants to flouriſh beneath them: but, 


as if it were not enough to have outdone all your co- 


evals in wit, you will excel them in good-nature too. 


As for“ my green eſſays, if you find any pleaſure in 
them, it miſt be ſuch To 1 in ob- 
ſerving the firſt ſhoots and buddings of a tree which 
he has raiſed himſelf : and it is impoſſible they ſhould 
be eſteemed any otherwiſe, - than as we value fruits 
for being early; which nevertheleſs are the moſt in- 
fipid, and the worſt of the year. In a word, I muſt 

ame you for treating me with ſo much compliment, 


which is at beſt but the ſmoke of friendſhip. I nei- 


ther write, nor converſe with you, to gain your 
praiſe, but your affection. Be ſo much my friend as 
to-appear my enemy, and tell me my faults, if not 
as a young man, at leaſt as an unexperienced writer. 
| I am, c. 


LETTER IV. 


From Mr WYCHERLEY. 
| +++ +, Marth 29. 1705. 


Our letter of the twenty-fifth of March I have 
received, which was more welcome to me than 


Y 


any thing could be out of the _—__ hit were 


one's rent due that day; and I can find no fault with 
it, but that it charges me with want of fincerity, or 


His paſtorals, written at ſixteen years of age, 


juſtice, 
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juſtice, for giving you your due; who ſhould not let 
your modeſty be ſo unjuſt to your merit, as to reject 


what is due to it, and call that compliment, which is 


ſo ſhort of your deſert, that it is rather degrading 
than exalting you. But if compliment be the ſmoke 
only of friendſhip (as you ſay), however, you muſt 
allow there is no ſmoke but there is ſome fire; and as 
the ſacrifice of incenſe offered to the gods would 
not have been half ſo ſweet to others, if it had not 
been for its ſmoke ; ſo friendſhip, like love, cannot 
be without ſome incenſe, to perfume the name it 
would praiſe and immortalize. But ſince you ſay 
you do not write to me to gain my praiſe, but my 
affection, pray how is it poſſible to have the one 
without the other ? we muſt admire before we love. 
You affirm, you would have me ſo much your friend 
as to appear your enemy, and find out your faults 
rather than your perfections; but (my friend) that 
would be ſo hard to do, that I, who love no difficul- 
ties, cannot be perſuaded to it. Beſides, the vanit 

of a ſcribbler is ſuch, that he will never part with his 
own judgment to gratify another's ; eſpecially when 
he muſt take pains to do it: and though I am proud 


to be of your opinion, when you talk of any thing 


or man but yourſelf, I cannot ſuffer you to murder 
your fame with your own hand, without oppoſing 
you; eſpecially when you ſay your laſt letter is the 
worſt (fince the longeſt) you have favoured me with; 
which I therefore think the beſt, as the longeſt life 
(if a good one) is the beſt; as ut yields the more va- 
riety, and is the more exemplary ; as a cheerful ſum- 
mer's day, though longer than a dull one in the win- 


ter, is leſs tedious and more entertaining. There- 


fore let but your friendſhip be like your letter, as 


laſting as it is agreeable, and it can never be tedious, 


but more acceptable and obliging to 
: Your, Se. 


Vor. III. 4 LB 
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From Mr W YCHERLEY. 
1 April 7. 1705. 
Have received yours of the fifth, wherein your 
modeſty refuſes the juſt praiſes I give you, by 
which you lay claim to more, as a biſhop gains his 
biſhopric by ſaying he will not epiſcopate ; but I muſt 
confeſs, whilſt I diſpleaſe you by commending you, 
I pleaſe myſelf: juſt as incenſe is ſweeter to the of- 
ferer than the deity to whom it 1s offered, by his 
being ſo much above it : for indeed every man par- 
takes of the praiſe he gives, when it is ſo juſtly gi- 
ven, 
As to my inquiry after your intrigues with the 
muſes, you may allow me to make it, ſince no old 
man can give ſo young, ſo great, and able a favou- 
rite of theirs, jealouſy. I am, in my inquiry, like 
old Sir Bernard Gaſcoign, who uſed to ſay, that when 


| he was grown too old to have his viſits admitted a- 


lone by the ladies, he always took along with him 


a young man to enſure his welcome to them; for had 


he come alone, he had been rejected, only becauſe 
his viſits were not ſcandalous to them. So I am (like 
an old rook, who is ruined by gaming) forced to live 
on the good fortune of the puſhing young men, 
whoſe fancies are ſo vigorous that they enſure their 
ſucceſs in their adventures with the muſes, by their 
ſtrength of imagination. 

- Your papers are ſafe in my cuſtody (you may be 
ſure) from any one's theft but my own; for it is as 
dangerous to truſt a ſcribbler with your wit, as a game- 
ſter with the cuſtody of your money. —If you happen 
to come to town, you will make it more difficult for 


me to leave it, who am | 
| | Your, Cc. 


SETTER Vi 
April 30. 1705. 
I Cannot contend with you: you muſt give me 


leave at once to wave all your compliments, and 
to 
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to collect only this in general from them, that your 
deſign is to encourage me. But I ſeparate from all 
the reſt that paragraph or two, in which you make 
me ſo warm an offer of your friendſhip. Were I 
poſſeſſed of that, it would put an end to all thoſe 
ſpeeches with which you now make me bluſh ; and 
change them to wholeſome advices, and free ſenti- 
ments, which might make me wiſer and happier. I 
know it is the general opinion, that friendſhup is belt 
contratted betwixt perſons of equal age; but I have 
ſo much intereſt to be of another mind, that you mult 
pardon me if I cannot forbear telling you a few no- 
tions of mine, in oppoſition to that opinion, 

In the firſt place, it is obſervable, that the love we 
bear to our friends, is generally cauſed by our find- 
ing the ſame diſpoſitions in them, which we feel in 
ourſelves. This is but ſelf- love at the bottom: 
whereas the affection betwixt people of different ages 
cannot well be ſo, the inclinations of ſuch being 
commonly various. The friendſhip of two young 
men is often occaſioned by love of pleaſure or volup- 
tuouſneſs, each being deſirous for his own ſake of 
one to aflift or encourage him in the courſes he pur- 
ſues; as that of two old men is frequently on the 
{core of ſome profit, lucre, or deſign upon others. 
Now, as a young man who 1s leſs acquainted with 
the ways of the world, has in all probability leſs of 
intereſt ; and an old man, who may be weary .of him- 
ſelf, has, or ſhould have leſs of ſelf-love; ſo the 
friendſhip between them is the more likely to be 
true, and unmixed with too much ſelf-regard. One 
may add to this, that ſuch a friendſhip is of greater 
uſe and advantage to both ; for the old man will 
grow gay and agreeable to pleaſe the young one; 
and the young man more diſcreet and prudent by 
the help of the old one: ſoit may prove a cure of 
thoſe epidemical diſeaſes of age and youth, ſourneſs, 
and madneſs. I hope you will not need many argu- 
ments to convince you of the poſſibility of this; one 
alone neee y fatisfies me, and convinces to the 

| U 3 heart, 
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heart, which is, that “ young as I am, and old as 


you are, I am your entirely affectionate, c. 


LETTER VII. 


5 June 23. 1705. 
Should believe myfelf happy in your good opi- 
nion, but thet you treat me ſo much in a ſtyle of 
compliment. It hath been obſerved of women, that 
they are more ſubject in their youth to be touched 
with vanity, than men, on account of theix being 
generally treated this way; but the weakeſt women 
are not more weak than that claſs of men, who are 
thought to pique themſelves upon their wit. The 
world 1s never wanting, when a coxcomb 1s accom- 
png himſelf, to help to give him the finiſhing 
e. 

Every man is apt to think his neighbour over- 
ſtocked with vanity, yet I cannot but fancy there 
are certain times, when moſt people are in a * 
ſition of being informed; and it is incredible what 
a vaſt good a little truth might do, ſpoken in ſuch 
ſeaſons. A ſmall alms will do a great kindneſs to 
people in extreme neceſſity. $649 | 

I could name an acquaintance of yours, who would 
at this time think himſelf more obliged to you for 
the information of hrs faults, than the confirmation 
of his follies. If you would make thoſe the ſubject 
of a letter, 1t might be as long as I could wiſh your 
letters always were. 

I do not wonder you have hitherto found ſome dif- 
ficulty (as you are pleaſed to ſay) in writing to me, 
fince you have always choſen the taſk of commend- 
ing me : take but the other way, and, I dare en- 
gage, you will find none at all. bl 

As for my verſes, which you praiſe ſo much, I 
may truly ſay they have never been the cauſe of any 


Mr Wycherley was at this time about ſeventy years old, Mr 
Pcpe under ſeventeen, 9 
vanity 
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vanity in me, except what they gave me when they 
firſt occaſioned my acquaintance with you. But I 
have ſeveral times fince been in danger of this vice ; 
as often, I mean, as I received any letters from you. 
It is certain, the greateſt magnif/iag-aticfs in the 
world are a man's own eyes when they look upon his 
own perſon ; yet even in thoſe, I cannot fancy my- 
ſelf ſo extremely like Alexander the Great, as you 
would perſuade me. If I muſt be like him, it is you 
will make me ſo, by complimenting me into a bet- 
ter opinion of myſelf than I deſerve: they made him 
think he was the ſon of Jupiter, and you aſſure me I 
am a man of parts. But is this all you can ſay to 
my honour ? you ſaid ten times as much before, 
when you called me your friend. After having 
made me believe I poſſeſſed a ſhare in your affection, 
to treat me with compliments and ſweet ſayings, is 
like the proceeding with poor Sancho Panca : they 
cerfuktded him that he enjoyed a great dominion, 


and then gave him nothing to ſubſiſt upon but wa- 
fers and marmalade. In our days the are obli- 
2 


gation you can lay upon a wit, is to m ce a fool of 
him. For as when madmen are found incurable, wiſe 
men give them their way, and pleaſe them as well as 
they can; ſo when thoſe incorrigible things, poets, 
are once irrecoverably be-muſed, the beſt way both 
to quiet them, and ſecure yourſelf from the effects of 
their frenzy, is to feed their vanity; which indeed, 
for the moſt part, is all that is fed in a poet. 

Vou may believe me, I could be heartily glad that 
all you ſay were as true, applied to me, as it would 
be to yourſelf, for ſeveral weighty reaſons; but for 
none ſo much as that I might be to you what you 
deſerve; whereas I can now be no more than is con- 
ſiſtent with the ſmall though utmoſt capacity of, tc. 


LETTER VIIL 
| OA. 26. 170g. 
Have now changed the ſcene from the town to 
the country; from Will's coffeehouſe to Wind- 
. U 3 ſor- 
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ſor-foreſt. I find no other difference than this, 
betwixt the common town-wits, and the downright 
country-fools, that the firſt are partly in the wrong, 
with a little more flouriſh and gaiety ; and the laſt 
neither in the right nor the wrong, but confirmed in 
a ſtupid ſettled medium betwixt both. However, 
methinks, theſe are moſt in the right, who quietly 
and eaſily reſign themſelves over to the gentle reign of 
dulneſs, which the wits muſt do at laſt, though after 
a great deal of noiſe and reſiſtance. Ours are a fort 
of modeſt inoffenſive people, who neither have ſenſe, 
nor pretend to any, but enjoy a jovial ſort of dulneſs: 
They are commonly known in the world by the 
name of honeſt, civil gentlemen : they live, much as 
they ride, at random; a kind of hunting life, pur- 
ſuing with earneſtneſs and hazard ſomething not 
worth the catching ; never in the way, nor out of it. 
I cannot but prefer ſolitude to the company of all 
theſe ; for though a man's ſelf may poſſibly be the 
worſt fellow to converſe with in the world, yet one 
would think the company of a perſon whom we have 
the greateſt regard to and affection for, could not be 
very unpleaſant, As a man in love with a miſtreſs, 
deſires no converſation bat hers, ſo a man in love 
with himſelf (as moſt men are) may be beſt pleaſe. 
with his own. Beſides, if the trueſt and moſt uſeful 
knowledge be the knowledge of ourſelves, ſolitude, 
conducing moſt to make us look into ourſelves, 
ſhould be the moſt inſtructive Rate of life. We ſee 
nothing more commonly, than men, who, for the ſake 
of the circumſtantial part and mere outſide of life, 
have been half their days rambling out of their na- 
ture, and ought to be ſent into ſolitude to ſtudy them- 
ſelves over again. People are uſually ſpoiled, inſtead 
of being tanght,, at their coming into the world; 
whereas by being more converſant with obſcurity, 
without any pains, they would naturally follow what 
they were meant for. In a word, if a man be a cox- 
comb, ſolitude is his beſt ſchool ; and if he be a fool, 
it is his beſt ſanctuary. 

8 Theſe 
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Theſe are good reaſons for my own ſtay here, but 
I wiſh I could give you any for your coming hither, 
except that I earneſtly invite you. And yet I cannot 
help ſaying I have ſuffered a great deal of diſcontent 
that you do not come, though I ſo little merit that 
you ſhould, 
1 I muſt complain of the ſhortneſs of your laſt. 
Thoſe who have moſt wit, like thoſe who have moſt 
money, are generally moſt ſparing of either. 15 


LETTER IX. 


From Mr WYCHERLEY. 


Nov. 5. 1705. 
Ours of the 26th of October I have received, as 
J have always done yours, with no little ſatiſ- 
faction, and am proud to diſcover by it, that you 
find fault with the ſhortneſs of mine, which I think 
the beſt excuſe for it : and though they (as you ſay) 
who have moſt wit or money are moſt ſparing of ei- 
ther ; there are ſome who appear poor to be thought 
rich, and are poor, which is my caſe, I cannot but 
rejoice, that you have undergone ſo much diſcontent 
for want of my company ; but if you have a mind to 
puniſh me for my fault, (which I could not help), de- 
fer your coming to town, and you will do it effec- 
tually. But I know your charity always exceeds your 
revenge, ſo that I will not deſpair of ſeeing you, 
and, in return to your inviting me to your foreft, 
invite you to my foreſt, the town ; where the beaſts 
that inhabit, tame or wild, of long ears or horns, 
-purſue one another either out of love or hatred. You 
may have the pleaſure to ſee one pack of blood- 
hounds purſue another herd of brutes, to bring 
each other to their fall, which is their whole ſport : 
or if you affect a leſs bloody chace, you may ſee a 
pack of ſpaniels, called lowers, in a hot purſuit of a 
two-legged vixen, who only flies the whole loud pack 
wo be ſingled out by one dog, who runs mute ” 

cat 
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catch her up the ſooner from the reſt, as they are ma- 

king a wy to the loſs of their game. In fine, this 
is the time for all ſorts of ſport in the town, when 
thoſe of the country ceaſe ; therefore leave your fo- 
reſt of beafts for ours of brutes, called mer, who now 
in full cry (packed by the court or country) run down 
in the houſe of commons a deſerted horned beaſt of 
the court, to the ſatisfaction of their ſpectators: be- 
ſides, (more for your diverſion), you may ſee not on- 
ly the two great play houſes of the nation, thoſe of 
the lords and commons, in diſpute with one another; 
but the two other play houſes in high conteſt, becauſe 
the members of one houſe are removed up to the o- 
ther, as it is often done by the court for reaſons of 
ſtate. Inſomuch that the lower houſes, I mean the 
Playhouſes, are going to act tragedies on one another 
without doors, and the ſovereign is put to it (as it 
often happens in the other two Rouſes) to ſilence one 
or both, to keep peace between them. Now I have 
told you all the news of the town. 

| 4 I am, Oc. 


LETTER X. 


From Mr WY CHERLEY, 
| | Feb. 5. 1705-6. 

Have received your kind letter, with my paper * 
to Mr Dryden corrected. I own you have made 
more of it by making it leſs, as the Dutch are ſaid to 
burn half the ſpices they bring home, to enhance 
the price of the remainder, ſo to be Tre gainers 
by their loſs, (which is indeed my caſe now). Vou 
have pruned my fading laurels of ſome ſuperfluous, 
ſapleſs, and dead branches, to make the remainder 
live the longer; thus, like your maſter Apollo, you 


* 


are at once a poet and a phyſician. 


* The ſame which was printed in the year 1717, in a miſcel- 
lany of Bern, Lintot's, and in the poſthumous works of Mr Wy- 
cherley , 


Now, 
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Now, Sir, as to my impudent invitation of you to 
the town, your good nature was the firſt cauſe of my 
confident requeſt; but excuſe me, I muſt (I fee) ſay 
no more upon this ſubject, ſince I find you a little 
too nice to be dealt freely with; though you have 
given me ſome 4 to hope, our friendſhip 
might be without ſhineſs, or criminal modeſty ; for a 
friend, like a miſtreſs, though he is not to be merce- 
nary, to be true, yet ought not-to refuſe a friend's 
kindneſs becauſe it is ſmall or trivial : I have told 
you (I think) what a Spaniſh lady ſaid to her poor 
poetical gallant, that a queen if ſhe had to do with 
a groom, would expect a mark of his kindneſs from 
him, though it were but his curry-comb. But you 
and I will diſpute this matter when I am fo happy as 
to ſee you here ; and perhaps it is the only diſpute. 
in which I might hope to have the better of you. 

Now, Sir, to ve. you another excuſe for my 
boldneſs in inviting you to town, I deſigned to leave 
with you ſome more of my papers, (ſince theſe re- 
turn ſo much better out of your hands than they went 
from mine); for I intended (as I told you formerly) to 
ſpend a month, or ſix weeks this ſummer, near you 
in the country. You may be aſſured there is no- 
thing I deſire ſo much, as an improvement of your 
friendſhip, | | 


LETTER XI. 

| | April 10, 1706. 
B* one of yours of the laſt month, you defire me 
to ſelect, if poſſible, ſome things fow the * firſt 
volume of your miſcellanies, which may be altered ſo 
as to appear again. I doubted your meaning in this; 
whether it was to pick out the beſt of thoſe verſes (as 
thoſe on the idleneſs of buſineſs, on ignorance, on 
lazineſs, &c.), to make the method and numbers ex- 
act, and avoid repetitions? For though (upon read- 
ing them on this occaſion) I believe, they might re- 
ceive ſuch an alteration with advantage; yet they 
Printed in folio, in the year 1704, 


would 
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would not be changed ſo much, but any one would 
know them for the ſame at firſt fight. Or if you 
mean to improve the worſt pieces ? which are ſuch, 
as, to render them very good, would require great 
addition, and almoſtthe entire new writing of them. 
Or, laſtly, if you mean the middle fort, as the ſongs 
and love-verſes ? for theſe will need only to be ſhort- 
ened, to omit repetition ; the words remaining very 
little different from what they were before. Pray let 
me know your mind in this, for I am utterly at a loſs. 
Vet I have tried what 1 could do to ſome of the 
ſongs, and the poems on lazineſs and ignorance, but 
cannot (even in my own partial judgment) think my 
alterations much to the purpoſe, So that I mult 
needs deſire you would apply your care wholly at 
preſent to thoſe which are yet unpubliſhed, of which 
there are more than enough to make a conſiderable 
volume, of full as good ones, nay, I believe, of 
better than any in val. 1. which I could wiſh you 
would defer, at leaſt till you have finiſhed theſe that 
are yet unprinted. | 

I ſend you a fample of ſome few of theſe, namely, 
the verſes to Mr Waller in his old age; your new 
ones on the Duke of Marlborough, and two others. 
F have done all that I thought could be'of advantage 
to them : ſome I have contracted, as we do ſun-beams, 
to improve their energy and force ; ſome I have ta- 
ken quite away, as we take branches from a tree to 
add to the fruit; others l have entirely new expreſſed, 
and turned more into poetry. Donne (like one of 
his ſacceſſors) had infinitely more wit than he wanted 
verſification : for the great dealers of wit, like thoſe 
in trade, take leaſt pains to ſet off their goods, while 
the haberdaſhers of ſmall wit ſpare for no decorations 
or ornaments. You have commiſſioned me to paint 
your ſhop, and I have done my beſt to|bruſh you up 
like your neighbours. But I can no more pretend 
to the me it of the production than a midwife to the 
vartues and good qualities of the child ſhe helps into 


The 
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The few things I have entirely added, you will 
excuſe ; you may take them lawfully for your own, 
becauſe they are no more than ſparks lighted up by 
your fire: and you may omit them at laſt, if you 
think them but ſquibs in your triumphs. 

I am, Sc. 


LETTER XII. 


From Mr WY CHERLEY. 


Nov. 11. 1707. - 


Received yours of the gth yeſterday, which has 
I (like the reſt of your letters) at once pleaſed and 
inſtructed me; ſo that, I aſſure you, you can no more 
write too much to your abſent friends, than ſpeak 
too much to the preſent. This is a truth that all men 
own who have either ſeen your writings, or heard 
your diſcourſe ; enough to make others ſhow their 
judgment, in ceaſing to write or talk, eſpecially to 
you, or in your company. However, I ſpeak or write 
to you, not to pleaſe you, but myſelf ; ſince I provoke 
your anſwers ; which, whilſt they humble me, give 
me vanity ; though I am leſſened by you even when 
you commend me: ſince you commend my little ſenſe 
with ſo much more of yours, that you put me out of 
countenance, whilſt you would keep me in it. So 
that you have found a way (againſt the cuſtom of 
great wits) to ſhew even a great deal of good-nature 
with a great deal of good ſenſe, | 

I thank you for the book you promiſed me, by 
which I find you would not only correct my lines, but 
my life. 

As to the damn'd verſes I intrufted you with, I 
hope you will let them undergo your purgatory, to 
ſave them from other people's damning them: ſince 
the critics, who are generally the firſt damn'd in this 
life, like the damn'd below, never leave to bring thoſe 
above them under their own circumſtances, 1 
you to peruſe my papers, and ſelect what you mo 

be 
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beſt or moſt tolerable, and look over them again ; for 
I reſolve ſuddenly to print ſome of them, as a har- 
dened old gameſter will (in ſpite of all former ill uſage 
by fortune) puſh on an ill hand in expectation of re- 
covering himſelf; eſpecially fince I have ſuch a crou- 
pier or ſecond to ſtand by me as Mr Pope. 


LETTER XIII. 


| Nov. 20. 1707, 
R Englefyld being upon his journey to London, 
M tells me I muſt write to you by him, which I 
o, not more to comply with his deſire, than to gra- 
tify my own; though I did it ſo lately by the meſſen- 
ger you ſent hither : I take it too as an opportunity 
of ſending you the fair copy of the poem on Dul- 


neſs , which was not then finiſhed, and which I 


ſhould not care to hazard by the common poſt. Mr 
Englefyld is ignorant of the contents, and I hope 
our prudence will let him remain ſo, for my ſake no 
leſs than your own; ſince if you ſhould reveal any 
thing of this nature, it would be no wonder reports 
ſhould be raiſed, and there are thoſe (I fear) who 
would be ready to improve them to my diſadvantage, 
I am ſorry you told the great man whom you met in 
the court of requeſts, that your papers were in my 
hands; no man alive ſhall ever know any ſuch thing 
from me; and I give you this warning beſides, that 
though yourſelf ſhould ſay I had any wiſe aſſiſted you, 
I am, notwithſtanding, reſolved to deny it. 
The method of the copy I ſend you is very differ- 
ent from what it was, and much more regular: for 
the better help of your memory, 1 defire you to com- 
are it by the figures in the margin, anſwering to the 
| 3 in this letter. The poem is now divided into 
four parts, marked with the literal figures, 1. 2. 3. 4. 


- The. firſt contains the praiſe of Dulneſs, and ſhews 
FT he original of it in blots; and with figures of the references 


from copy to copy, in Mr Pope's hand, is yet extant; among o- 
thor ſuch Brovillons of Mr Wycherley's poems, corrected by yew 
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hew upon ſeveral ſuppoſitions it paſſes for, 1. reli- 
gion; 2. 13 3. example; 4. wit; and, 
5. the cauſe of wit, and the end of it. The ſecond 
part contains the advantages of Dulneſs : Iſt, in bu- 
ſineſs; and, 2dly, at court, where the ſimilitudes of 
the bias of a bowl, and the weights of a clock, are 
directly tending to the ſubject, though introduced be- 
fore in a place where there was no mention made of 
thoſe advantages (which was your only objection to 
my adding them). The third contains the happineſs 
of Dulneſs in all ſtations, and ſhews in a great many 
particulars, that it is ſo fortunate as to be eſteemed 
ſome good quality or other in all ſorts of people; 
that it is thought quiet, ſenſe, caution, policy, pru- 
dence, majeſty, valour, circumſpection, honeſty, c. 
The fourth part I have wholly added, as a climax, 
which ſums up all the praiſe, advantage, and happi- 
neſs of Dulneſs in a few words, and ſtrengthens them 
by the oppoſition of the diſgrace, diſadvantage, and 
unhappineſs of Wit, with which it concludes “. 
Though the whole be as ſhort again as at firſt, there 
is not one thought omitted, but what 1s a repetition 
of ſomething in your firſt volume, or in this very pa- 
per: ſome thoughts are contracted, where they ſeem- 
ed encompaſſed with too many words; and ſome 


* This is totally omitted in the preſent edition: ſome of the 
lines are theſe 1 


« Thus Dulneſs, the ſafe opiate of the mind, 
Ihe laſt kind refuge weary Wit can find; 

« Fit for all ſtations, and in each content, 

« 1s fatiefy'd, ſecure, and innocent 

« No pains it takes, and no offence it gives, 
© Untear'd, unhated, undiſturb'd it lives, &c., 


It was originally thus expreſſed: 
As clocks run faſteſt when moſt lead is on.” 


in a letter of Mr Pope to Mr Wycherley, dated April 4. 1705, and 
in a paper of verſes of his, to the author of a poem called Succeſſis, 
which got out in a miſcellany in 1712, three years before Mr 
Wycherley died, and two after he had laid afide the whole deſign 
of publiſhing any poems, 


Vor, III. +X new 
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new expreſſed, or added, where I thought there want- 
ed heightening, (as you'll ſee particularly in the 
ſimile of the clock weights), and the verſification 
throughout is, I believe, ſuch as nobody can be 
ſhocked at. The repeated permiſſions you give me 
of dealing freely with you, will (I hope) excuſe what 
I have done: for if I have not ſpared you when I 
thought ſeverity would do you a kindneſs, I have not 
mangled you where I thought there was no abſolute 
need of amputation. As to particulars, I can ſatisfy 
you better when we meet ; in the mean time pray 
write to me when you can, you cannot too often. 


LETTER XIV. 


From Mr WYCHERLEY. 


Now. 22. 1709, 


wo may ſee by my ſtyle, I had the happineſs 
and ſatisfaction to receive yeſterday, by the 
hands of Mr Englefyld, yaur extreme kind and obli- 
ging letter of the 2oth of this month; which, like all 
the reſt of yours, did at once mortify me, and make 
me vain; fince it tells me, with ſo much more wit, 
ſenſe, and kindneſs than mine can expreſs, that my 
letters are always welcome to you. So that even 
whilſt your kindneſs invites me to write to you, your 
wit and judgment forbid me; fince I may return you 

a letter, but never an anſwer. + | 
Now, as for my owning your aſſiſtance to me, in 
overlookin g my unmuſical numbers, and harſher ſenſe, 
and correcting them both with your genius, or judg- 
ment; I muſt tell you I always own it (in ſpite. of 
your unpoetic modeſty), who would do with your 
friendſhip as your charity; concea! your bounty to 
magnify the obligation; and even whilſt you lay on 
your friend the favour, acquit him of the debt: but 
that ſhall not ſerve your turn; I will always own, 
it is my infallible Pope has, or would redeem me 
from a poetical damning, thę ſecond time; and fave 
| my 
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my rhymes from being condemned to the critics flames 
to all eternity; but (by the faith you profeſs) you 
know your works of ſupererogation, transferred up- 
on an humble, acknowledging finner, may fave even 

him ; having good works enough of your own be- 
fides, to enſure yours, and their immortality. | 

And now for the-pains you have taken to recom- 
mend my Dulneſs, by making it more methodical, I 
give you a thouſand thanks: fince true and natural 

dulneſs is ſhown more by its pretence to form and 
method, as the ſprightlineſs of wit by its deſpiſing 
both. I thank you a thouſand times for your repeat- 
ed invitations to come to Binfield: you will find, it 


- will be as hard for you to get quit of my mercenary” 


kindneſs to you, as it would for me to deſerve, or re- 
turn yours: however, it ſhall be the endeavour of m 
future life, as it will be to demonſtrate myſelf 


Your, Oc. 


LETTER XV. 
| Now. 29. 1707. 
* compliments you make me, in regard of 
any inconſiderable ſervice I could do you, are 
very unkind, and do but tell me in other words, that 
my friend has ſo mean an opinion of me, as to think 
J expect acknowledgments for trifles : which upon 
my faith I ſhall equally take amiſs, whether made to 
myſelf, or to any other. For God's ſake (my dear 
friend) think better of me, and believe I deſire no 
fort of favour ſo much, as that of ſerving you more- 
conſiderably than I have been yet able to do. 
I ſhall proceed in this manner with ſome others of 
your pieces; but ſince you deſire I would'not deface 
your copy for the future, and only mark the repeti- 
tions, I muſt, as ſoon as I have marked theſe, tran- 
icnbe what is left on another paper; and in that 
blot, alter, and add all I can deviſe, for their im-- 
provement, For you are ſenſible, the omiſſion of re- 
petitions is but one, and the eaſieſt part, of yours and 
X 2 my 
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my deſign ; there remaining beſides, to rectify the 
method, to connect the matter, and to mend the ex- 
preſhon and verification. I will go next upon the 
poems of ſolitude, on the public, and on the mixed 
life; the bill of fare; the praiſes of avarice, and 
ſome others. | | 

I muſt take notice of what you ſay, of © my pains 
to make your dulneſs methodical ;” and of your 
hint, that the ſprightlineſs of wit deſpiſes method.“ 
'This is true enough, if by wit you mean no more than 
fancy or conceit ; but in the better notion of wit, 
conſidered as propriety, ſurely method. is not only ne- 
ceſſary for perſpicuity and harmony of parts, but 
gives beauty even to the minute and particular 
thoughts, which receive an additional. advantage from 
thoſe which precede or follow in their due place. You 
remember a ſimile Mr Dryden uſed in converſation, 
of feathers in the crowns of the wild Indians, which 
they not only chuſe for the beauty of their colours, 
but place them in ſuch a manner as ta reflect a luſtre 
on each other. I will not diſguiſe any of my ſenti- 
ments from you: to methodiſe in your caſe, is full as 
neceſſary as to ſtrike out, .atherwiſe you had better 
deſtroy the whole frame, and reduce them into ſingle 
thoughts in proſe, like Rochefoucault, as I have mors 
than once hinted to you. | 5 | 


LETTER XVE 


From My WY CHERLEY. 
| Feb. 28. 1707-8. . 


Have had yours of the 23d of this inſtant, for 
I which I give you many thanks, ſince I find by 
it, that even abſence (the uſual bane of love or 
friendſhip) cannot leſſen yours, no more than mine. 
As to your hearing of my being ill, I am glad, and 
ſorry for the report: in the firſt place, glad that it 
was not true; and in the next, ſorry that it ſhould 
give you any diſturbance, or concern more than ordi- 


nary 
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nary for me; for which, as well as your concern for 
my future wellbeing or life, I think myſelf moſt 
eternally obliged to you; aſſuring, your concern for 
either will make me more careful of - both: _ Yet for 
your ſake I love this life ſo well, that I ſhall-the leſs 
think of the other; but it is in your power to inſure - 
my happineſs in one and the other, both by your ſo- 
ciety and good example, ſo not only contribute to 
my felicity here, but hereafter. . 
| Now, as to your excuſe for the plainneſs of your 
ſtyle, I muſt needs tell you, that friendſhip is much 
more acceptable to a true friend than wit, which is 
generally falſe reaſoning; and a friend's reprimand 
often ſhews more friendſhip than his compliment: 
nay love, which is more than friendſhip, is oſten ſeen 
by our friend's correction of our follies or crimes. 
Upon this teſt of your friendſhip. I intend to put you 
when J return to London, and thence to you at Bin- 
field, which, I hope, will be within a month. 
Next to the news of your good health, I am plea- 
ſed with the good news of your going to print ſome 
of your poems, and proud to be known by them to 
the pablic for-your friend ; who intend (perhaps the : 
ſame way) to be revenged of you for your kindneſs, -. 
by taking your name in vain in ſome of my future 
madrigals; yet ſo as to let the world know, my love 
or eſteem for you are no more poetic. than my talent 
in ſcribbling. But of all the arts of fiction I defire - 
you to believe I want that of feigning friendſhip, and 
that I am ſincerely ; 


42 


Your, Ge. | 


LETTER XVI... 


From Mr WY CHERLEY.. 


_ May 13. 1708. 
Have received yours of the firſt of May. Your - 
_ paſtoral muſe outſhines in her modeſt and natural 
dreſs all Apollo's court-ladies, in their more artful, . 
&4 . laboured, 


* 
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>boured, and coſtly finery. Therefore I am glad to 
find by your letter you defign your country-beauty 
of a muſe ſhall appear at court, and in public, to out- 
ſhme all the farded, lewd; confident, affected town- 
dowdies, who aim at being honoured only to their 
ſhame : but her artful innocence (on the contrary) 
will gain more honour as ſhe becomes public; and, 
in ſpite of cuſtom, will bring modeſty again into fa- 
ſhion, or at leaſt make her ſiſter- rivals of this age 
bluſh for ſpite, if not for ſname. As for my ſtale, 
antiquated, poetic al puſs, whom you would keep in 
countenance by ſay ing ſhe has once been tolerable, 
and would yet pa's muſter by a little licking over; 
it is true, that (like moſt vain antiquated jades which 
havꝰ once been paſſable) ſhe yet affects youthfulneſs 
In her age, and would till gain a few admirers, (who, 
the more ſhe ſeeks or labours for their liking, are but 
more her contemners). Nevertheleſs ſhe is reſolved 
henceforth to be ſo cautious as to appear very little 
more in the world, except it be as an attendant on 
your muſe, or as a foil, not a rival to her wit, or fame: 
O that let your country-gentlewoman appear when 
he will in the world “, my old worn- out jade of a 
loſt reputation ſhall be her attendant into it, to pro- 
eure her admirers; as an old whore, who can get no 
more friends of her own, bawds for others, to make 
ſport or pleaſure yet, one way or other, for mankind. 
I approve of your making Tonſon your muſe's intro- 
ductor into the world, or maſter of the ceremonies, 
who has been ſo long a pimp, or gentleman- uſher to 


— 


the muſes. 


* This, and what follows, is a full confutation of John Dennis 
and others, who aſſerted, that Mr Pope wrote theſe verſes on him- 
felf ( hough publiſhed by Mr Wycherley ſix years before his death). 
We find here, it was a voluntary act of his promiſed beforehand, 
and written while Mr Pope was abſent, The f.rit Brovillon of 
thoſe verſes, and the ſecond copy with correctione, are both yet 


extant in Mr Wycherley's own hand. In another of his letters 


of May x8. 1708, are theſe words: © I have made a damned com- 
«« pliment in ver upon the printing your paſtorals, which you 
a M +4 4 
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Lwiſh you good fortune; fince a man with ſtore of 
wit, as ſtore of money, without the help of good for- 
tune, will never be popular; but I with you a great 
many admirers, which will be ſome credit to my 
judgment as well as your wit, who always thought 
you had a great deal; and am 
| Your, Se. 


LETTER XVIII. 
From Mr WyCHERLE Y. 


1 2 May 17. 1709. 
Muſt thank you for a book of your miſcellanies, 
which Tonſon ſent me, I ſuppoſe, by your order; 

and all I can tell you of it is, that nothing has lately 
been better received by.the public than your part of 
it. You have only diſpleaſed the critics by pleaſing 
them too well, having not left them a word to ſay for 
themſelves againſt you and your performances; ſo 
that, now your hand is in, you mult perſevere, till 
my prophecies of you be fulfilled. In earneft, all the 
beſt judges. of good ſenſe or poetry, are admirers of 
yours, and like your part of the book ſo well, that 
the reſt is liked the worſt, This is true upon my 
word, without compliment; ſor that your firſt ſucceſs 
will make you for all your life a poet, in ſpite of 
your wit; for a poet's ſucceſs at firit, like a game- 
ſter's fortune at firſt, is like to make him a loſer at 
laſt, and to be undone by his good fortune and merit. 
But hitherto your miſcellanies have ſafely run the 
gantlet through all the coffeehouſes, which are now 
entertained with a whimſical new newſpaper, called 
the TaTLER, which I ſuppoſe you have ſeen, This 
is the neweſt thing I can tell you of, except it be of 
the peace, which now (moſt people ſay) is drawing to 
ſuch a concluſion, as all Europe is, or muſt be ſatiſ- 
fied with; fo poverty, you ſee, which makes peace 
in Weſtminſter-hall, makes it likewiſe in the camp or 
field, throughout the world. Peace then be to you, 
and 
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and to me, who am now grown peaceful, and will 
have no conteſt with any man, but him who ſays he 
is more your friend or humble ſervant, than 


Your, Sc. 
RS TK NIX: 
| May 20. 1709. 
Am glad you received the miſcellany *, if it were 
1 only to ſhow you that there are as bad poets in 
this nation-as your ſervant. This modern cuſtom of 
appearing in miſcellanies, is very uſeful to the poets, 
who, like other thieves, eſcape by getting into a 
.croud, and herd together like banditti, ſafe only in 
their multitude. Methinks Strada has given a good 
deſcription of theſe kind of collections; Nullus hodie 
mortalinm aut naſcitur, aut moritur, aut præliatur, aut 
rufticatur, aut abit peregre, aut redit, aut nubit, aut 
et, aut non eft, (nam etiam mortuis iſti canunt), cut 
non illi extemplo cudant Epicedia, Genethliaca, Protre- 
ptica, Panegyrica, Epithalamia, Vaticinia, Prepemptica, 
Soterica, Parænetica, Nenias, Nugas. As to the ſuc- 
ceſs, which, you ſay, my part has met with, it is to 
be attributed to what you was pleaſed to ſay of me 
to the world, which you do well to call your pro- 
phecy, ſince whatever is ſaid in my favour, muſt be a 
prediction of things that are not yet; you, like a true 
godfather, engage on my-part for mach more than 
ever I can perform, My paſtoral muſe, like other 
country-girls, is but put out of countenance by what 
you courtiers {ay to her ; yet I hope you would not 
deceive me too far, as knowing that a young ſcribbler's 
vanity needs no recruits from abroad; for nature, 
like an indulgent mother, kindly takes care to ſupply 
her ſons with as much of their own as is neceifary 
for their ſatisfaction. If my, verſes ſhould meet with 
a few flying commendations, Virgil has taught me, 
that a young author has not. too much reaſon to be 


* Jacob Tonſon's ſixth volume of miſcellany poems. 
pleaſed 
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pleaſed with them, when he conſiders that the natu- 
ral conſequence of praiſe is envy and calumny. 


Si ultrg placitum laudarit, baccare frontem 
Cingite, ne vati noceat mala lingua futuro. 


When once a man has appeared as a poet, he may 
give up his pretenſions to all the rich and 2 
arts: thoſe who have once made their court to thoſe 
miſtreſſes without portions, the Muſes, are never like 
to ſet up for fortunes, But for my part, I ſhall be 
ſatisfied if I can loſe my time agreeably this way, 
without lofing my reputation: as for gaining any, 
Jam as indifferent in the matter as Falſtaffe was, and 
may fay of fame as he did of honour, ** If it comes, 
4 it comes unlooked for; and there's an end on't.” 
I can be content with a bare ſaving game, without 
being thought an eminent hand, (with which title Ja- 
cob has graciouſly dignified his adventurers and vo- 
lunteers 1n poetry). Jacob creates poets, as kings 
ſometimes do knights, not for their honour, but for 
their money. Certainly he ought to be eſteemed a 
worker of miracles who is grown rich by poetry. 


What authors loſe, their bookſellers have con, 
So pimps grow rich, while gailants are undone; 


| I am your, &c.. 
LETTER XX. 
From My Wy CHERLEY, 

May 26. 1709. 
4 laſt I received from you was dated the 22d 
of May. I take your charitable hint to me 
very kindly, wherein you do like a true friend, and a. 
true Chriſtian, and I ſhall endeavour to follow your 
advice, as well as your example, As for your 
wiſhing to fee your friend an hermit with you, I can- 
not be ſaid to leave the world, fince I ſhall enjoy in 


your converſation all that I can deſire of it; nay, 
| can 
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can learn more from you alone, than from my long 
experience of the great, or little vulgar in it. 

As to the ſucceſs of your poems in the late miſcel- 
lany, which I told you of in my laſt, upon my word 
I made you no compliment, for you may be aſſured 
that all ſorts of readers like them, except they are 
writers too ; but for them (1 muſt needs fay), the more 
they like them, they ought to be the leſs pleaſed with 
them: ſo that you do not come off with a bare ſa- 
ving game, (as you call it), but have gained ſo much 
credit at firſt, that you muſt needs ſupport it to the 
laſt : fince you ſet up with ſo great a ſtock of 
ſenſe, judgment, and wit, that your judgment enſures 
all that your wit ventures at. The ſalt of your wit 
has been enough to give a reliſh to the whole infipid 
hotch-potch it is mingled with, and you will make 
Jacob's ladder raiſe you to immortality, by which o- 
thers are turned off ſhamefully to their damnation, 
* poetys thieves as they are), who think to be ſaved 

y others good works, how faulty ſoever their own 
are: but the coffechouſe-wits, or rather anti-wits the 
critics, prove their judgments by approving your 
wit; and even the newſmongers and poets will own, 
you have more invention than they ; nay, the de- 
tracers or the envious, who never ſpeak well of any 
body, (not even of thoſe they think well of in their 
abſence), yet will give you even in your abſence their. 

ood word; and the critics only hate you, for being 
orced to ſpeak well of yeu whether they will or no. 
All this is true upon the word of 
4-14 | Your, Sc. 


LETTER XXL 
From My Wy cnenLey, 


2 40d 3 | i Auguſt 11. 1709, 
H letters, ſo much inferior to yours, can only 
make up their ſcarcity of ſenſe by their num- 
her of lines ; which is like the Spaniards paying be 
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debt of gold with a load of braſs money. But to be 
a plain dealer, I muſt tell you, I will revenge the 
raillery of your letters by printing them (as Dennis 
did mine) without your knowledge too, which would 
' be a revenge upon your judgment for the raillery of 
your wit; for ſome dull rogues (that is, the moſt in 
the world) might be ſuch fools as to think what you 
ſaid of me was in earneſt : it is not the firſt time your 
great wits have gained reputation by their paradoxical 
or ironical praiſes ; your forefathers have done it, 
Eraſmus and others. For all mankind who know me 
muſt confeſs, he muſt be no ordinary genius, or little 
friend, who can find out any thing to commend in 
me ſeriouſly; who have given no fon of my judg- 
ment but my opinion of yours, nor mark of my wit, 
but my-leaving off writing to the public now you are- 
beginning to ſhew the world what you can do by 
yours: whoſe wit is as ſpiritual as your judgment in- 
fallible : in whoſe judgment JI have an implicit faith, 
and ſhall always ſubſcribe to it to ſave my works in 
this world from the flames and damnation.— Pray, 
282 my moſt humble ſervice to Sir William I rum- 
bull, for whom and whoſe judgment I have fo pro- 
found a reſpect, that his example had almoſt made 
me marry, more than my nephew's ill carriage to me; 
having once reſolyed to have revenged myſelf upon 
him by my marriage, but now am reſolved to make 
my revenge greater upon him by his marriage. 


LETTER XXII. 


"From Mr Wy CHERLEY. 
| April 1. 1710. 

Have had yours of the zoth of the laſt month, 
F# which is kinder than I deſire it ſhould be, ſince 
it tells me you could be better pleaſed to be ſick again 
in town in my company, than to be well in the coun- 
try without it; and that you are more impatient to 
be deprived of happineſs than of health, * 

ear 
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dear friend, ſet raillery or compliment aſide, I can 
bear your abſence (which procures your health and 
eaſe) better than I can your company when you are 
in pain; for I cannot ſee you ſo without being ſo too. 
Your love to the country I do not doubt, nor do you 
(I hope) my love to it or you, ſince there I can enjoy 
your company without ſeeing you in pain to give me 
ſatis faction and pleaſure ; there I can have you with- 
out rivals or diſturbers; without the too civil or the 
too rude ; without the noiſe of the loud, or the cen- 
ſare of the filent; and would rather have you abuſe 
me there with the truth, than at this diſtance with 
your compliment: fince now, your buſineſs of a 
friend, and kindneſs to a friend, is by finding fault 
with his faults, and mending them by your obliging 
ſeverity. 1 hope (in poiat of your good-nature) you 
will have no cruel charity for thoſe papers of mine 
you are ſo willing to be troubled with ; which | take 
moſt infinitely kind of you, and ſhall acknowledge 
with gratitude as long as I live. No friend can do 
more for his friend than preſerving his reputation, 
(nay not by preſerving his life), fince by preſerving 
his life he can only make him live about threeſcore 
or fourſcore years ; but by preſerving his reputation, 
he can make him live as long as the world laſts; fo 
ſave him from damning when he is gone to the devil. 
Therefore, I pray, condemn me in private, as the 
thieves do their accomplices in Newgate, to ſave them 
from condemnation by the public. Be moſt kindly 
unmerciful to my poekical faults, and do with my pa- 
pers, as you country-gentlemen do with your trees, 
flaſh, cut, and lop off the excreſcences, and dead 
parts of my withered bays, that the little remainder 
may live the longer, and increaſe the value of them 
by diminiſhing the number, I have troubled you 
with my papers rather to give you pain than pleaſure, 
notwithſtanding your compliment, which ſays you 
take the trouble kindly : ſuch is your 2 . to 
your friends, that you take it kindly to be deſired by 


them to do them a kindneſs, and you think it done 


to 
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to you, when they give you an opportunity to do it 
ket Wherefore ** — be ſure to be troubled 
with my letters out of intereſt, if not kindneſs ; ſince 
mine to you will procure yours to me: ſo that I write 
to you more for my own ſake than yours; leſs to 
make you think I write well, than to learn from you 
to write better. Thus you ſee intereſt in my kind- 
neſs, which is like the friendſhip of the world, rather 
to make a friend than be a friend ; but I am yours, 
as a true plain-dealer, RE: 


LETTER XXII. 


Frem Mr WY CHERLEY,. 
April 11. 1716, 

F I can do part of my buſineſs at Shrewſbury in 
1 a fortnight's time, (which I propoſe to do), I will 
be ſoon after with you, and trouble you with my 
company for the remainder of the ſummer : in the 
mean time I beg you to give yourſelf the pains of al- 
tering, or leaving out what you think ſuperfluous in 
my papers, that I may endeavour to print ſuch a 
number of them as you and I ſhall think fit, about 
Michaelmas next. In order to which, (my dear 
friend), I beg you to be ſo kind to me, as to be ſe- 
vere to them, that the critics may be leſs ſo; for I 
Had rather be condemned by my friend in private, 
than expoſed to my foes in public, the critics, or com- 
mon judges, who are made ſuch by having been old 
offenders themſelves, Pray, belteve I have as much 
faith in your friendſhip and fincerity, as I have defe- 
rence to your judgment; and as the beſt mark of a 
friend is telling his friend his faults in private, fo the 
next 4s concealing them from the public, till they 
are fit to appear. In the mean time I am not a 
little ſenſible of the great kindneſs you do me, in the 
trouble you take for me, in putting my rhymes in 
tune, ſince good ſounds ſet off often ill ſenſe, as the 
Italian ſongs, whoſe good airs, with the worſt words 

Vor. III. 1 or 
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or meaning, make the beſt muſic ; ſo by your tu- 
ning my Welch harp, my rough ſenſe may be the 
leſs offenſive to the nicer ears of thoſe critics who 
deal more in ſound than ſenſe. Pray then take pity 
at once both of my readers and me, in ſhortening my 
barren abundance, and increaſing” their patience by 
it, as well as the obligations I have to you: and 
ſince no madrigaller can entertain the head, unleſs 
he pleaſes the ear; and ſince the crouded operas 
have left the beſt comedies with the leaſt audiences, 
it is a ſign ſound can prevail over ſenſe; therefore 


ſoften my words, and ſtrengthen my ſenſe, and 
Eris mihi magnus Apollo. 85. 


LETTER XXIV. 


5 April 15. 1710. 

Received your moſt extreme kind letter but juſt 
1 now. It found me over thoſe papers you men- 

tion, which have been my employment ever ſince 
Eaſter-Monday: I hope before Michaelmas to have 
diſcharged my taſk; which, upon the word of a 

friend, is the moſt pleaſing one I could be put upon. 
Since you are ſo near going into Shropſhire, (wi;t- 

ther I mall not care to write of this matter for fear 

of the miſcarriage of any letters), I muſt defire your 
leave to give you a plain and ſincere account of what 
I have found from a more ſerious application to 
them. Upon compariſon with the former volume, 
I find much more repeated than I till now imagined, 
as well as in the preſent volume, which if (as you 

told me laſt) you would have me daſh over with; a 

line, will deface the whole copy extremely, and to a 
degree that [I fear) may diſpleaſe you. I have 
every where marked in the margins the page and 
line, both in this and the other part. But if you 
order me not to croſs the lines, or would any way 
elſe limit my commiſſion, you will oblige me by 
doing it in your next letter; for J am at en 
_ a 4 y 
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ly fearful of ſparing you, and of offending you by 


too impudent a correction. Hitherto however I have 
croſſed them ſo as to be legible, becauſe you bade 
me. When I think all the repetitions are ſtruck out 
in a copy, I ſometimes find more upon dipping in 
the firſt volume, and the number increaſes ſo much, 
that, Lbelieve, more ſhortening will be requiſite than 
you may be willing to bear with, unleſs you are in 
good earneſt reſolved to have no thought repeated. 
Pray, forgive this freedom, which, as I muſt be figcere 
in this cafe, ſo I could not but take; and let me 
know if I am to go on at this rate, or if you could 
preſcribe any other method. = a 
I am very glad you continue your reſolution of ſee- 
ing me in my — this ſummer; the ſooner 
you return, the ſooner 1 ſhall be happy, which in- 
deed my want of any company that 8 
or eſteemable, together with frequent inſirmities a 
ains, hinder me from being in your abſence. It is 
{am ſure) a real truth, that my ſiekæneſs cannot make 
me quite weary of myſelf when I have you with me; 
and I ſhall want no company but yours, when you 
are here. | 
Von fee how freely and with how little care I talk 
rather than write to you: this is one of the many 
advantages of friendſhip, that one can ſay to one's 
friend the things that ſtand in need of pardon, and 
at the ſame time be ſure of it. Indeed I do not 
know whether or no the letters of friends are the 
worſe for being fit for none elſe to read. It is an 
argument. of the truſt repoſed in a friend's good- 
nature, when one writes ſuch things to him as re- 
ire a good portion of it. I have experienced yours. 
| Þ-often and ſo long, that I can now no more doubt 
of the greatneſs of it, than I. hope you do of the 
greatneſs of my affection, or of the ſincerity with 
which I am, &c, | 


LET- 
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LETTER XXV. 
Ten Mr Nr D UAA u. 


en April 27. 1710. 
„ ive me an account in your letter of the 
trouble you have undergone for me, in com- 
paring my papers you took down with you, with the 
old printed volume, and with one another, of that 
dundle you have in your hands; amongſt which (you 
fax) you find. numerous repetitions of the ſame 
thoughts and ſubjects; all which, I muſt canfeſs, 
my want of memory has prevented me from imagi- 
ning, as well as made me capable of committing : 
ſince, of all figures, that of tautology is the laſt [ | 
would uſe, or leaſt forgive myſelf for. But ſeeing 
is believing ; 'wherefore I will take ſome pains to 
examine and compare thoſe papers in your hands 
with one another, as well as with the former printed 
copies, or books of my damned miſcellanies; all 
which (as bad a memory as I have) with a little 
more pains and care I think I can remedy. /There- 
fore I would not have you give yourſelf more trouble 
about them, which may prevent the pleaſure you 
have, and may give the world, in writing upon new 
ſubjects of your own, hereby you will much better 
entertain yourſelf and others. Now, as to your re- 
marks vpon the whole yolume of my papers, all that 
I defire of you is to mark in the margin (without 
defacing the copy at all) either any repetition of 
words, matter, or ſenſe, or any thoughts, or words 
too much repeated; which if you will be ſo kind as 
to do for me, you will ſupply my want of mem 
with your good one, and my deficiencies of ſenſe 
with the infallibility of yours; which if you do, 
you will moſt infinitely oblige me, who almoſt re- 
pent the trouble J have given you, ſince {d much. 
Now, as to what you call freedom with me, (which 
you deſize me to forgive), you may be aſſured I would 
4 4 & 1 not 
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not forgive you unleſs you did uſe it; for I am ſo 
far. from thinking your plainneſs an offence to me, 
that I think it a charity and an obligation; which I. 
ſhall always acknowledge, with all ſort of gratitude - 
to you for it ; who am, &c. 

All the news I have to ſend you, is, that poor 
Mr Betterton is going to make his exit from the ſtage © 
of this world, the gout being gotten up into his head. 
and (as the phyſicians ſay) will certainly carry him 
off ſuddenly. _. 


LETTER XXVI.. 
May 2. 17105- 
Am ſorry you perſiſt to take ill my not accepting 
your 3 and to find (if I miſtake na. 
your exception not unmixed with ſome ſuſpicion. Be 
certain I ſhall moſt carefully obſerve your requeſt, . 
not to croſs over, or deface the copy of- your papers 
for the future, and only to mark in the margin the 
repetitions, But as this can ſerve no further than 
to get rid of thoſe repetitions, and no way rectify 
the method, nor connect the matter, nor improve 
the poetry in expreſſion or numbers, without further 
blotting, adding, and altering ; fo it really is my 
opinion and defire, that you ſhould take your papers 
out of my hands into your own, and that no altera- 
tions may be made but when both of us are preſent ; 
when you may be ſatisfied with every blot, as well as 
every addition, and nothing be put upon the papers 
but what you ſhall give your own ſanction and aſſent 
to, at the ſame time. 
Do not be ſo unjuſt, as to imagine from hence that 
I would decline any part of this taſk; on the con- 
trary you know, 1 have been at the pains of tran- 
ſcribing ſome pieces, at once to comply with your 
deſire of not defacing the copy, and yet to loſe ng » 
time in proceeding upon the correction. Iwill go 
on the ſame way, if you pleaſe; though truly it is 
(as I have often told you) my fincere opinion, - that : 
| WS ; | the 
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the greater part would make a much better figure as 
fingle, maxims and reflections in proſe, after the 
manner of your favourite Rochefoucault, than in 
verſe : and this, when nothing more is done but 
marking the repetitions in the margin, will be an 
eaſy caſt to proceed upon, notwithſtanding the bad 
memory you complain of. I am unfeignedly, dear 
Sir, your, Cc. | 

$5; Gt. A. Pore. 


* Mr Wycherley lived five years after, to December 1715, but 
little progreſs was made in this deſign, through his old age, and 
the increaſe of his infirmities. However, ſome of the verſes, 
which had been touched by Mr P. with ccevII of theſe ma- 
xims in proſe, were found among his papers, which having the 
mis fortune to fall into the hands of a mercenary, were publiſhed 
in 1728 in octavo, under the title of The poſtbunieas works of Wit 
liam Wycherley, Eſq = 
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From the year 1705 to 1707.. 


LETTER I. 
Mr Warlsn f M. WYCHERLEY, 

April 20. 170. 
Return you the papers + you favoured me with, 
and had ſent them to you yeſterday morning, 
but that I thought to have brought them to you 
laſt night myſelf. I have read them over ſeveral 
times with great ſatisfation. The preface is very 
judicious and very learned, and the verſes very ten- 
der and eaſy. The author ſeems to have a particu- 
lar genius for that kind of poetry, and a judgment 
that much exceeds the years you told me he was of. 
He has taken very freely from the agcients, but what 
he has mixed of his own with theirs, 15 not infenour 
to what he has taken from them. It is no flattery at 
all to ſay, that Virgil had written nothing ſo good at 
his age 1. I ſhall take it as a favour if you will bring 
me acquainted with him: and if he will give himſelf 
the trouble any morning to call at my houſe, I ſhall 
be very glad to read the verſes over with him, and 
give him my opinion of the particulars more Jargely 

than I can well do in this letter. I am, Sir, &c. 


Of Abberley in Worceſterſhire, gentleman of the horſe 
in Queen Anne's reign, author of ſeveral beautiful pieces in 
proſe and verſe, and in the opinion of Mr Dryden (in his poſt- 
ſcript to Virgil) the belt critic of our nation in his time, 

+ Mr Pope's paſtorals. 1 Sixteen. 
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Mr WALS RH to Mr Pore, 
| June 24. 1706, 
Received the favour of your letter, and ſhall be 
I very glad of the continuance of a correſpondence - 
by which I am like to be ſo great a gainer. I hope, 
when I have the happineſs of ſeeing you again in 
London, not only to read over the verſes I have now 
of yours, but more that you have written ſince; for 
Lmake no doubt but any one who writes ſo well, 
muſt write more. Not that I think the- moſt vo- 
luminous poets always the beſt ; I believe the contra- 
ry is rather true. I mentioned ſomewhat to you in 
London of a paſtoral comedy, which I ſhould be 
glad to hear you; had thought upon ſince, I find 
| his obſervations upon Taſſo's Aminta, . 
reckons up fourſcore . plays in Italian: and 
in looking over my old Italian books, I find a great 
many paſtoral and piſcatory plays, which, I ſuppoſe, 
Menage reckons together. I find alſo by Menage, 
that Taſſo is not the firſt that writ in that kind, he 
mention ing another before him which he himfelf had 
never ſeen, nor indeed have I. But as the Aminta, 
Paſtor Fido, and Filli di Sciro of Bonarelli are the 
three beſt, ſo, I think, there is no diſpute but A- 
minta is the beſt of the three: not but that the diſ- 
courſes in Paſtor Fido are more entertaining and co- 
pious in ſeveral people's opinion, tho! not ſo proper 
for paſtoral; and the fable of Bonarelli more for 
prifing. I do not remember many in other lan- 
uages, that have written in this kind with ſucceſs. 
— Bergeries are much inferiour to his lyrie 
poems; and the Spaniards are all too full of con- 
ceits. Rapin will have the deſign of paſtoral plays 
to be taken from the Cyclops of Euripides. I am 
ſure there is nothing of this kind in Engliſh worth 
mentioning, and therefore you have that field open 
to yourſelf. You fee I write to you without any 1 
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of conſtraint or method, as things come into my 
head, and therefore uſe the ſame treedom with me, 
who am, Se. ; . 19 8 


LETTER 1, 


To Mr WALS BE. 


| Windſor- Foreſt, Fuly 2. 1706. 

Cannot omit the firſt opportunity of making you 

my acknowledgmeyts tor reviewing thoſe papers 
of mine. You have no leſs right to-carre&t me, than 
the ſame hand that raiſed a tree has to prune it, 1 
am convinced as well as you, that one may correct 
too much ; for in poetry, as in painting, a man may 
lay colours one upon another, till they ſtiften and 
deaden the piece. Befides, to beſtow heightening 
on every part is monſtrous : ſome parts ought to be 
lower than the zeſt ; and nothing looks mere ridicu- 
lous than a work, where the thoughts, however dif- 
ferent in their own nature, ſeem all on a level: it is 
hke a meadow. newly mown, where weeds, graſs, 
and flowers, are all laid even, and appear undiſtin- 
guiſhed, I believe too, that ſometimes our firſt 
thoughts are the beſt, as the firſt ſqueezing of the 
grapes makes the fineſt and richeſt wine. 

I have not attempted any thing of a paſtoral co- 
medy, becauſe, I think, the taſte. of our age will 
not reliſh a poem of that fort. People ſeek for what 
they call wit, on all ſubjects, and in all places; not 
conſidering that nature loves truth fo well, that it 
hardly ever admits of flouriſhing : Conceit is to na- 
ture what paint is to beauty; it is not only needleſs, 
but impairs what it would improve. There is a 
certain majeſty in ſimplicity which is far above all 
the quaintneſs of wit: inſomuch that the critics have 
excluded wit from the loftieſt poetry, as well as the 
loweſt, and forbid: it to the epic no leſs: than the 
paſtoral. I ſhould certainly diſpleaſe all thoſe who 
are charmed with Guarini and Bonarelli, and imitate 

Taſſo not only in the fimplicity of his thoughts, but 
| : in 
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ſhould have place in the ſtory of a paſtoral comedy, 
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to make them the effects of chance than of deſign ; 
intrigue not being very conliftent th that inno- 
cence, which ought to conſtitute a ſhepherd's cha- 
racter. There is nothing in all the Aminta (as I re- 
member) but happens by mere accident; unleſs it be 
the meeting of Aminta with Sylvia at the fountain, 
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is the moſt ſimple in the world: the contrary is ob- 
ſervable in Paſtor' Fido, where Coriſca is ſo perfect a 
miſtreſs of intrigue, that the plot could not have 
been brought to paſs without her. 1 am inclined to 
think the paſtoral comedy has another diſad vantage, 
as to the manners: its general deſign is to make us 
in love with the innocence of a rural life, ſo that to 
introduce ſhepherds of a vitious character muſt in 
fome meaſure debaſe it; and henee it may come to 
paſs, that even the virtuous characters will not ſhine 
fo much, for want of being / oppoſed to their con- 
traries. Theſe thoughts are purely my own, and 
therefore 1 have reaſon to doubt them: but I hope 
your judgment will ſet me right. „ 
would beg your opinion too as to another point: 
it is, how far the liberty of borrowing may extend ? 
have: defended it ſometimes by ſaying, that it ſeems 
not ſo much the perfection of ſenſe , to ſay things 
that had never been ſaid befbre, as to expreſs thoſe 
beſt that have been ſaid ofteneſt; and that writers, 
in the caſe of borrowing from others, are like trees, 
which of themſelves would produce only one ſort of 
fruit, but by being grafted upon others may yield 
variety. A mutual commerce makes poetry flouriſh ; 
but then poets, like merchants, ſhoald repay with 
not, like pirates, make prize of all they meet. I de- 
fire you to tell me ſincerely, if J have not ſtretched 
this licence too far in theſe paſtorals ? I hope to be- 
© © He ſhould rather have aid, fle perſefion of conception. 


in that of the fable too. If ſurpriſing diſcoveries 
I believe it would be more agreeable to probability 


which is the contrivance of Daphne ; and even that 


—— 


ſomething of their on what they take from others; 
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come a critic by your precepts, and a poet by your 


example. Since I have ſeen your eclogues, I can- 
not be much pleaſed with my own ; however, you 
have not taken away all my vanity, ſo long as you 
give me leave to profeſs myſelf Vours, Sc. 


I. ET TER Iv. 
From Mr WAL S H. 


Fuly 20. 1706. 

Had ſooner returned you thanks for the favour of 
1 your letter, but that I was in hopes of giving 
you an account at the ſame time of my journey to 
Windſor; but I am now forced to put that quite off, 
being engaged to go to my corporation of Richmond 
in Yorkſhire, I think you are perfectly in the right 
in your notions of paſtoral ; but I am of opinion, 
that the redundancy of wit you mention, though it 
is what pleaſes the common people, is not what ever 
pleaſes the beſt judges. Paſtor Fido indeed has had 
more admirers than Aminta; but I will venture to 
ſay, there is a great deal of difference between the 
admirers of one and the other. Coriſca, which is a 
character generally admired by the ordinary judges, 
is intolcrable in a paſtoral z and Bonarelli's fancy of 
making bis ſhepherdeſs in love with two men equal- 
ly, is not to be defended, whatever pains he has ta- 
ken to do it. As for what you-aſk of the liberty of 
borrowing, it is very evident the beſt Latin poets 
have extended this very far; and none ſo far as Vir- 
gil, who is the beſt of them. As for the Greek 
poets, if we cannot trace them ſo plainly, it is per- 
haps becauſe we have none before them; it is evident 
that moſt of them borrowed from Homer, and Ho- 
mer has been accuſed of burning thoſe that wrote 
before him, that his thefts might not be diſcovered. 
The beſt of the modern poets in all languages, are 
thoſe that have the neareſt copied the ancients. In- 
deed in all the common ſubjects of poetry, the 

thoughts 
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thoughts are ſo obvious (at leaſt if they are natural), 
that whoever writes laſt, muſt write things like what 
have been ſaid before: but they may as well applaud 
the ancients for the arts of eating and drinking, and 
accuſe the moderns of having ſtolen thoſe inventions 
from them; it being evideat in all ſuch caſes, that 
whoever lived-firſt, muſt firſt find them out. It is 
true indeed, wen 
Nun et alter 
Aſſuitur paunus, | 

when there are one or two bright thoughts ſtolen, 
and all the reſt is quite different from it, a poem 
makes a very fooliſh figure ; but when it is all melt- 
ed down together, and the gold of the ancients fo 
mixed with that of the — — that none can diſ- 
tinguiſh the one from the other, I can never find 
fault with it. I cannot however but own to you, 
that there are others of a different opinion, and that 
I have ſhewn your verſes to ſome who have made 
that objection to them. I have ſo much company 
round me While I write this, and ſuch a noiſe in my 
ears, that it is impoſſible I ſhould write any thing 
but nonſenſe, ſo muſt break off abruptly. I am, Sir, 


Your moſt affe#ionate, 
and maſt humble ſervant, 


L ET PER V. 
From Mr WALSH. 


Sept. 9. 1706, 
T my return from the north I received the fa- 
vour.of your letter, which had lain there till 
then. Having been abſent about ſix weeks, I read 
over your paſtorals again, with a great deal of pleaſure, 
and to judge the better read Virgil's eclogues, and 
Spenſer's calendar, at the ſame time; and, I aſſure you, 
I continue the ſame opinion I had always of them. 
. ä , « ' By 
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By the little hints you take upon all occaſions to 
improve them, it is probable you will make them 

et better againſt winter ; though there is a mean to 
4s kept even in that too, and a man may correct his 
verſes till he takes away the true ſpirit of them ; e- 
ſpecially if he ſubmits tothe correction of ſome who 
pals for great critics, by mechanical rules, and never 
enter into the true deſign and genius of an author, I 
have ſeen ſome of theſe that would hardly allow any 
one good ode in Horace, who cry Virgil wants fancy, 
and that Homer is very incorrect. While they talk 
at this rate, one would think them above the com- 
mon rate of mortals: but generally they are great 
admirers of Ovid and Lucan; and when they write 
themſelves, we find out all the myſtery. They ſcan 
their verſes upon their fingers; run after conceits and 
glariag thoughts: their poems are all made up of 
couplets, of which the firſt may be laſt, or the laſt 
firſt, without any ſort of prejudice to their works : 
in which there is no deſign, or method, or any thing 
natural or juſt, For you are certainly in the right, 
that in all writings whatſoever (not poetry only) na- 
ture 1s to be followed ; and we ſhould be jealous of 
ourſelves for being fond of ſimiles, concens, and what 
they call ſaying ſine things. When we were in the 
north, my Lord Wharten ſhewed me a letter he had 
received from a certain great general in Spain *; I 
told him I would by all means have that general re- 
called and ſet to writing here at home, for it was 
impoſſible that a man with ſo much wit as he ſhewed, 
could be fit to command an army, or do any other 
buſineſs +. As for what you ſay of expreſſion: it is 
indeed the ſame thing to wit, as dreſs is to beauty: 
1 have ſeen many women over-dreiled, and ſeveral 
look better in a careleſs nightgown, with their hair 


* The Earl of Peterborrow, | 

+ Mr Walſh's remark will be thought very innocent, when 
the reader is informed that it was made on the Earl of Peterbor- 
ow, juſt before the glorious campaigns of Barcelona and Va- 
lentia. 
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about their ears, than Mademoiſelle Spanheim dreſſed 
For a ball. I do not deſign to be in London till to- 
wards the parliament: then I ſhall certainly be 
there ; and hope by that time you will have finiſhed 
your paſtorals as you would have them appear in the 
world, and particularly the third, of Autumn, which 
J have not yet ſeen. Your laſt eclogue being upou 
the ſame ſubject as that of mine on Mrs Tempeſt's 
death, I ſhould take it very kindly in you to give it 
Aa little turn, as if it were to the memory of the ſame 
Jady, if they were not written for ſome particular 
woman whom you would make immortal. You may 
take occaſion to ſhew the difference between poets? 
miſtreſſes, and other mens. I only hint this, which 
vou may either do, or let alone, juſt as you think 
Ht, I ſhall be very much pleaſed to ſee you again in 
town, and to hear from you in the mean time. I 


Am, with very much eſteem, 
Your, Ec. 


LETTER VI. 
| 08. 22. 1706. 


A Prter the thoughts 1 have already ſent you on 
the ſubje& of Engliſh verſification, you deſire 
my opinion as to ſome farther particulars. There 


are indeed certain niceties, which, though not much 


obſerved even by correct verſihers, I cannot but 
think, deſerve to be better regarded. 

1. It is not enough that nothing offends the ear, 
but a good poet will adapt the very ſounds, as well 
as r to the things he treats of. So that there is 
(if one may expreſs it ſo) a ſtyle of ſound. As in de- 
{cribing a gliding ſtream, the numbers ſhould run 
ealy and flowing; in deſcribing a rough torrent or 
deluge, ſonorous and ſwelling, and ſo of the reſt. 
This is evident every where in Homer aud Virgil, 
and no where elſe, that I know of, to any obſer- 


vable degree. The following examples will make 


this plain, which I have taken from Vida. | 
oo Molle 
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Molle viam tacito lagſu per levia radit. 
Lncedit tardo molimine ſubſidendo. n 
Lufantes ventec, tempeſtate/que Hara. 
_ Immen/d cum præcipitans ruit Oceand Nr. 
Tielum imbelle fine ictu, conjecit. 
Tolle moras, cape ſaxa manu, cape robora, paſtors 
Ferte citi flammas, date tela, repellite peſtem. 


This, I think, is what very few obſerve in practice, 
and is undoubtedly of wonderful force in imprinting 
the image on the reader: We have one excellent ex- 
ample of it in our language, Mr Dryden's ode on St 
Cæcilia's day, entitled, Alexander s Feat. 

2. Every nice ear muſt (I believe) have obſerved: 
that in any ſmooth Engliſh verſe of ten fyllables, 
there is naturally a pay/e at the fourth, fifth, or ſiæth 
ſyllable. It is upon theſe the ear reſts, and upon the* 
judicious change and management of which depends 
the variety of verſiſication. For example. 


At the fifth. 


Where er thy navy | ſpreads her canvas wings, 


At the fourth. 

Homage 10 thee | and peace te all fhe brings. 
At the ſixth. 

Like trads of lewerets | id morning. ſnow. 

Now I fancy, that, to preſerve an exact harmony 
and variety, the pauſe at the 4th or 6th ſhould not 
be continued above three lines together, . without the 
interpoſition of another; elſe it will be apt to weary 
the ear with one continaed tone, at leaſt it does 
mine: that at the 5th runs quicker, and carries not 
quite ſo dead a weight, fo tires not ſo much, though 
it be continued longer. 

3. Another nicety is in relation to expletives, whe- 
ther words or ſyllables, which are made uſe of pure- 
ly to ſupply a vacancy : Do before verbs plural is ab- 
ſolutely fach ; and it is not improbable but future 
refiners may explode did and does in the ſame man- 
ner, which are almoſt always uſed for the ſake of 
__ The ſame cauſe has occafioned the promiſ- 

£ 2. cuous 
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cuous uſe of you and thou to the ſame perſon, which 
2 never ſound ſo graceful as either one or the o- 
er. | | p | 

4. I would alſo object to the irruption of Alexan- 
_ drine verſes, of twelve ſyllables, which, I think, 
ſhould never be allowed but when ſome remarkable 
beauty or propriety in them atones for the liberty : 
Mr Dryden has been too free of theſe, eſpecially in 
his latter works. I am of the ſame opinion as to. 
triple rhymes. 

5. I could equally object to the repetition of the 
ſame rhymes within four or fix lines of each other, as 
tireſome to the ear through their monotony  _ 

6. Monoſyllable lines, unleſs very artfully mana-, 
ged, are ſtiff, or languiſhing ; but may be beautiful 
to expreſs melancholy, flowneſs, or labour. 

7. To come to the hiatus, or gap between two 
words, which is cauſed by two vowels opening on 
each other, (upon which you deſire me to be particu- 
lar), I think the rule in this caſe, is either to uſe the 
cæſura, or admit the hiatus, juſt as the ear is leaſt 
ſhocked by either : for the cæſuta ſometimes offends 
the ear more than the hiatus itſelf, and our 1 Pede 
is naturally overcharged with conſonants: As for exe 
ample; if in this verſe, 


The old have int reſt ever in their eye, 
we ſhould ſay, to avoid the hiatus, 
But tb' old have int reſt. 


The hiatus which has the worſt effect, is when one 
word ends with the ſame vowel that begins the fol- 
lowing; and next to this, thoſe vowels whoſe ſounds 
come neareſt to each other, are moſt to be avoided. 
O, A, or U, will bear a more full and graceful ſound 
than E, I, or V. I know, ſome people will think 
theſe obſervations trivial, and therefore I am glad to 
corroborate them by ſome great authorities, which I 
have met with in Tully and Quintilian. In the 
fourth book of rhetoric to Herennius, are * 

ö | words: 
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words: Fugiemus crebras vocalium concurſiones, que - 
vaſtam atgue hiantem reddunt orationem; ut hoc et, 
cc ener amæniſſimæ impendebant. And Quin- 
tilian, 1. ix. cap. 4. Vocalium concurſus cum ac- 
cidit, hiat et interſiſtit, et quaſi laborat oratio. 
Peſime longæ que eaſdem inter ſe literas commiltunt, - 
ſSonabunt :. precipuus tamen erit hiatus earum que 
cavo ant patulo ore efferuntur. E plenior litera eff, - 
I. anguſticr. But he goes on to reprove the ex- 
ceſs on the other hand of being too ſolicitous in this 
matter, and ſays admirably, Ne/cio an negligentia © 
in hee, aut ſelicitudo fit pejor. So likewiſe Tully- 
{Orat. ad Brut.) Theepompum reprehendunt, quod eas 
Fiteras tanto SN 1 grit, ti idem magiſter ut & 9 
crates : Which laſt author, as Tarnebus on Quinti- 
lian obſerves, has hardly one hiatus in all his works. 
Quintilian tells us, that 'Tolly and Demoſthenes did 
not much obſerve this nicety, though Tully himſelf 
ſays in his orator, Crebra a vocum concurſio, quam 
magna ex parte vitio/am, fugit Demeſthenes. If I am 
not miſtaken, Malherbe of all the moderns has - 
been the moſt ſcrupulous in this point; and I think 
Menage in his obſervations upon him ſays, he has 
not one in his poems. 'To conclude, I believe the - 
hiatus ſhould be avoided with more care in poetry 
than in oratory; and I would conſtantly try to pre- 
vent it, unleſs where the cutting it off is more pre- 
judicial to the ſound than the hiatus itſelf. T am, - 
Se. | 
A. Porz, 


Mr Walſh died at forty*nine years old, in the year 1708, the 
year before the Eflay on Critictim was printed, which concludes - 
with his elogy, 
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LETTERS to = from H. CROMwWELIL, | 
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From the year 1708 to 1711, 


LETTER I. 
March 18. 1708. 


Believe it was with me when I left the town, as 
1 it is with a great many men when they leave the 
_ world, whole loſs itſelf they do not ſo much re- 
gret, as that of their friends whom they leave behind 
in it. For I do not know one thing for which I can 
envy London, but for your continuing there. Yet I 
gueſs you will expect me to recant this expreſſion, 
when I tell you that Sappho (by which heatheniſn 
name you have chriſtened a very orthodox lady) did 
not accompany me into the country. Well, you 
have your lady in the town ſtill, and I have my 
heart in the country ſtill, which being wholly unem- 
ployed as yet, has the more room in it for my 
friends, and does not want a corner at your ſervice. 
You have extremely obliged me by your frankneſs 
and kindneſs; and if I have abuſed it by too much 
freedom on my part, I hope you will attribute it to 
the natural openneſs of my temper, which hardly 
knows how to ſhow reſpect, where it feels affection. 
I would love my friend, as my miſtreſs, without ce- 
remony : and hope a little rough uſage ſometimes 
may not be more diſpleaſing to the one, than it is to 
the- other. | 
If you have any curioſity to know in what man- 
ner I live, or rather loſe a life, Martial will inform 


- 


you in one line: 


Prandeo, poto, cano, ludo, lego, cœno, quieſco. 


"Every day with me is literally another yeſterday, 
for 


for it is exactly the ſame: it has the ſame buſineſs, 
which is poetry, and the ſame pleaſure, which is i- 
dleneſs. A man might indeed paſs his time much 
better, but 1 queſtion if any man could paſs it much 
eaſier. If you will viſit our ſhades this ſpring, which 
I very much deſire, you may perhaps inſtruct me to 
manage my game more wiſely ; but at preſent I am, 
ſatisfied to trifle away my time any way, rather than 
let it ſick by me; as ſhopkeepers, are glad to be 
rid of thoſe goods at any rate, which would other- 
wiſe always be lying upon their hands. 

Sir, if you will tavour me ſometimes with your 
letters, it will be a great ſatisfaction to me on ſeve- 
ral accounts; and on this in particular, that it will 
ſhow me (to my comfort) that even a wiſe man is 
ſometimes very idle; for ſo you muſt needs be when 
you can find leiſure to write to 

Your, &c. 


LETTER II. 
April 27. 1708. 

I Have nothing to ſay to you in this letter; but I 

was reſolved to write to tell you ſo. Why ſhould 
not I content myſelf with fo many great examples of 
deep divines, profound caſuiſts, grave philoſophers 
who have written, not letters only, but whole tomes 
and voluminous treatiſes about nothing ? Why 
ſhould a fellow like me, who all his life does nothing, 
be aſhamed to write nothing ; and that to one who 
has nothing to do but to read it? But perhaps you 
will ſay, the whole world has ſomething to do, 
ſomething to talk of, ſomething to wiſh for, ſome- 
thing to be employed about: but pray, Sir, caſt up 
the account, put all thete ſomethings together, and 
what is the ſum totul but juſt nothing? I have no 
more to ſay, but to deſire you to give my ſervice 
(that is nothing) to your friends, and to believe that 
I am nothing more than Your, &c. 


Ex nihile nil tt. Luck. 


LE T- 


Wycherley and yourſelf. And from him I under- 
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LETTER In. 


cats May 10. 1708. 
* OU talk of fame and glory, and of the great 

1 men of antiquity : pray, tell me, what are all 
your great dead men, but fo many little living let- 
ters? What a vaſt reward is here for all the ink 
waſted by writers, and all the blood ſpilt by princes ?. 
There was in old time one Severus a Roman Empe- 
ror, I dare ſay you never called him by any other 
name in your life: and yet in his days he was ſtyled . 
Lucius, Septimius, Severus, Pius, Pertinax, Au- 
guſtus, Parthicus, Adiabenicus, Arabicus, Maxi- 
mus, and what not? What a prodigious waſte of 
letters has time made! what a number have here. 
dropt off, and left the poor ſurviving ſeven unattend- 
ed ! For my own part, four are all 1 have to take 
care for; and I will be judged by you if any man 
could live in leſs compaſs ? Well, for the future 1 
will. drown all high thoughts in the Lethe of cow- 
flip-wine ; as for fame, renown, reputation, take 
them critics ! | E 


Tradam. pretervis in mare Criticum | 
Fenis. 
If ever I ſeek for immortality here, may I be 
d:mned, for there is not ſo much danger in a poet's 
being damned : -\ 


Damnation fellows death in other men, 
But your damn'd poet lives and writes agen. 


% 


LETTER IV. 
Now. I, 1708. 
1 Have been ſo well fatisfied with the country ever 


ſince I ſaw you, that I have not once thought of 
the town, or inquired of any one in it befides Mr 


% 


ſtand 
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ſtand of your journey this ſummer into Leiceſterſhire ; 


from whence I gueſs you are returned by this time, 
to your old apartment in the widow's corner, to your 
old buſineſs of comparing critics, and reconciling 
commentators, and to your old diverſions of lofing a 
game at picquet with the ladies, and half a play, or 
a quarter of a play, at the theatre: where you are 
none of the malicious audience, but the chief of a- 
morous ſpectators; and for the infirmity of one 
ſenſe *, which there, for the moſt part, could only 
ſerve to diſguſt you, enjoy the vigour of another 
which raviſhes you. . h 


[ + You know, when one ſenſe is ſuppreſt, 
It but. retires. into the reft. 


according to the poetical, not the learned Dodwell ;: 
who has done one thing worthy of eternal memory; 
wrote two lines in his life that are not nonſenſe !] 
So you have the advantage of being entertained with: 
a!l the beauty of the boxes, without being troubled- 
with any of the dulneſs of the ſtage. You are ſo 
good a critic, that it is the greateſt happineſs of the 
modern poets that you do not hear their works: and 
next, that you are not ſo arrant a critic, as to damn 
them (like the reſt) without hearing. But now I talk 
of thoſe critics, I have good news to tell you con- 
cerning myſelf, for which I expect you ſhogld con- 
gratulate with me: it is, that, beyond all my expec- 
tations, and far above my demerits, I have been moſt; 
mercifully reprieved by the ſovereign pgwer of Jacob 
Tonſon, from being brought forth to public puniſh 
ment; and reſpited from time to time:trom the hands 
of thoſe barbarous executioners of the Muſes, whom 
I was juſt now ſpeaking of. It often happens, that 
guilty poets, like other guilty criminals, when once 
they are known and proclaimed, deliver themſelves. 
into the hands of juſtice, only to prevent others from 


* His hearing, 
+ Omitted by the author in his own edition. 


doing 
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doing it more to their diſadvantage, and not out of 
any ambition to ſpread their fame, by being execu- 
ted in the face of the world, which is a fame but of 
mort continuance, That poet were a happy man 
who could but obtain a grant to preſerve his for. 
ninety-nine years; for thoſe names very rarely laft ſo 
many days, which are planted either in Jacob Ton- 
ſon's, or the ordinary of Newgate's Miſcellanies. 
I have an hundred things to ſay to you, which. 
mall be deferred till 1 have the heppinet of ſeeing 
you in town, for the ſeaſon now draws on, that in- 
vites every body thither. Some of them I had com- 
municated to you by letters before this, if I had 
not been uncertain where you paſſed your tinie the 
. laſt ſeaſon : ſo much fine weather, I doubt not, has 
given you all the pleaſure: you could defire from the- 
country, and your own thoughts the beſt company in 
it. But nothing could allure Mr Wychetley to our 
foreſt, he continued (as you told me long fince he 
would) an obſtinate lover of the town, in ſpite of 
. friendſhip and fair weather. Therefore hencefor- 
ward. to all thoſe confiderable qualities T Kn. you 
oſſeſſed of, 1 ſhall add that of prophecy. But 1 ſtill 
ieve Mr Wycherley's intentions were good, and 
am ſatisfied that he promiſes nothing, but with a 
real deſign to perform it: how much ſoever his o- 
ther excellent qualities are above my imitation, his 
ſineerity, I hope, is not; and it is with the utmoſt 
1 am, 4 8 — 
* | | Sir, &c. 
3 Juan. 22. 1708-9. 
Had ſent you the inclos'd papers * before: this 
1 time, but that I intended to have brought them 


This was a tranſlation of the firſt book of Statius, done 
when the author was but fourteen years old, as appears by an. 
_ * advertiſement before the firſt edition of it in a miſcellany pu- 

bliſhed by B. Linton, 8vo, 1711, 2 | 
k : 


myſelf, ö 
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myſelf, and afterwards could find no opportunity of 
ſending them without ſuſpicion of their miſcarrying; 
not that they are of the leaſt value, but for fear ſome 
body might be fooliſn 8 to imagine them ſa, 
and inquiſitive enough to diſcover thoſe faults which 
I (by your help) would correct. I therefore beg the 
favour. of you to let them go no farther than your 
chamber, and to be very free of your remarks in 
the margins, not only in regard to the accuracy, but 
to the fidelity of the tranſlation; which I have not 
had time to compare with its original. And I deſire 
you to be the more ſevere, as it is much more cri- 
minal for me to make another ſpeak nonſenſe, than 
to do it in my own proper perſon. For your better 
help in comparing, it may be fit to tell you, that 
this is not an entire verſion of the firſt book. There 
15 an omiſſion from the 168th line — Jam murmure 
ſerpunt plebis Age noreæ — to the 312th — [rterea pa- 
zriis olim vagus exul ab oris — (between theſe * two 
Statius has a deſcription of the council of the gods, 
and a ſpeech of Jupiter; which contain a peculiar 
beauty and majeſty, and were left out for no other 
reaſon, but becauſe the conſequence of this machine 
appears not till the ſecond book.) The tranſlation 
goes on from thence to the words, Hic vero ambabus 
rabiem fortuna cruentam, where there is an odd ac- 
count of a battle at filty-cuffs between the two princes 
on a very ſlight occafion, and at a time when, one 
would think, the fatigue of their journey, in ſo tem- 
peſtuous a night, might have rendered them very un- 
fit for ſuch a ſcuffle. This I had actually tranflated, 
but was very ill ſatisfied with it, even in my own 
words, to which an author cannot but be partial e- 
nough of conſcience; it was therefore omitted in 
this copy, which goes on above eighty lines farther, 
at the words — Hic primum luſtrare oculis, &C.— to 
the end of the book. Bs tt 
You will find, I doubt not, that Statius was none 


Theſe he ſince tranſlated, and they are extant in the prigt- 
ed verſion, of 
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of the — poets, thou h he was the beſt verſt⸗ 
fer next Virgil: In the — nning he unluckily 
betrays his ignorance in the rules of poetry (which 
Horace had already taught the 3 when he 
aſks his Muſe where to begin his Thebaid, and ſeems 
to doubt whether it, ſhould not be ab evo Ledæo. 
When he comes to the ſcene of his poem, and the 
Prize in diſpute between the brothers, he gives us a 
very mean opinion of it — Pugna eſt de paupere re- 
7 — Very different from the conduct of his maſter 

gil, — at the entrance of his poem informs his 
reader of the greatneſs of its ſubjects. — Tante molis 
erat Romanam condere gentem. ¶ Boſſu on epic poetry, ] 
There are innumerable little faults in him, among 
-which I cannot but take notice of one in this book; 
where ſpeaking of the implacable hatred of the bro- 
thers, he ſays, The aubole world would be too. e a 


-prize to repay ſo much impiety. 


Dyid ſi peteretur crimine tanto 
Limes uterque poli, quem Sol emifſus Eoo 
Cardine, quem porta vergens preſpectat Thera ? 


This was pretty wat, one would think, alrepdys but 
the goes on x 


 Duaſque protul terras OY fidere tangit 


Avius, aut Berea STO nadidi ve /Epentes 
Tone Noti ? 


Aſter all this, what conld a poet think of but heaven 


elf for the prize ! but what follows 1s aſtoniſhing. 


Quid ſi Tyriz Phrygiæ ve 5 auum | 
Convectentur open? 


1 do not remember to hone: met with 10 gen a fall 


in any ancient author whatſoever. I ſhould not have 


inſiſted ſo much on the faults of this poet, if I did 
not hope you would take the ſame freedom with, and 
revenge it upon his tranſlator. I ſhall be extremely 
glad if the reading this can be any amuſement to 
you, the rather becauſe I had the — to 

a ear 
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hear you have been confined to your chamber by an 
illneſs, which, I fear, was as troubleſome a compa- 
nion as T have ſometimes been in the ſame place ; 
where, if ever you found any pleaſure in my company, 
1t muſt ſurely have been that which moſt men take 
in obſerving the faults and follies of another; a plea- 
ſure, which, you ſce, I take care to give you even in 
my abſence. | 

If you will oblige me at your leiſure with the con- 
firmation of your recovery, under your own hand, it 
will be extremely grateful to me, for next to the 
pleaſure of ſeeing my friends, is that I take in hear- 
ing from them; and in this particular I am beyond 
all acknowledgments obliged to our friend Mr Wy- 
cherley. I know 1 need no apology to you for 
ſpeaking of him, whoſe example as | am proud of 
following in all things, ſo in nothing more than in 
profeſſing myſelf, like him, 

Your, Sc. 


LETTER VI. 
| March 7. 1709. 


OU had long before this time been troubled 
Y with a letter from me, but that I deferred it 
till I could ſend you either the Miſcellany *, or my 
continuation of the verſion of Statius. The firſt I 
imagined you might have had before now; but ſince 
the contrary has happened, you may draw this mo- 
ral from it, That authors in general are more ready 
to write nonſenſe than bookſellers are to publiſh it. 
J had I knew not what extraordinary flux of rhyme 
upon me for three. days together, in which time all 
the verſes you ſee added, have been written ; which 
I tell you, that you may more freely be ſevere upon 
them. *Tis a mercy I do not aſſault you with a 
number of original ſonnets and epigrams, which our 


„Jacob Tonſon's fixth volume of poetical miſcellanies, in 
which Mr Pope's paſtorals, and ſome verſions of Homer and 


Chaucer were firſt printed, | 
es. MH 1A a modern 


| {which you will find carrefted to your ſenſe ſince 
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modern bards put forth in the ſpring-time, in as 
great abundance as trees do blofloms, a very few 
whereof ever come to the fruit, and pleaſe no longer 
than juſt in their birth, They make no. leſs, hafte 
to bring their flowers of wit to the preſs, than gar- 
deners to bring their other flowers. to the market, 
which if they cannot get off their hands in the morn- 
ing, are ſure to die before night. Thus the ſame 
reaſon that furniſhes Covent-garden with. thoſe noſe- 
gays you ſo delight in, [ſupplies the Muſes Mercury 
and Britifh Apollo (not to fay Jacob's miſcellanies) 
with veries, And it is the happineſs of this age, 
that the modern invention of printing poems for 
pence apiece, has brought the nuſegays of Parnaſſus 
to bear the ſame price; whereby the public-ſpirited 
Mr Henry Hills of Black- friars has been the cauſe 
of great eaſe. and ſingular comfort to all the learned, 


who never over-abounding in tranſitory: coin, ſhould 


not be diſcontented (methinks) even though poems 
were diſtributed gratis about the ſtreets, like Bun- 
yan's ſermons, .and other pious treatiſes, uſually pu- 
bliſned in a like volume and character. 

The time now drawing nigh, when you uſe with 
Sappho to croſs the water in an evening to Spring- 
garden, I hope you will have a fair opportunity of 
raviſhing her: — J mean only (as Oldfox in the 
Plain-dealer ſays) through the ear, with your well- 
penned verſes. I wiſh you all the pleaſures which 
the ſeaſon and the nymph can afford; the beſt com- 
pany, the beſt coffee, and the beſt news you can de- 
fire: and what more to wifh you than this, I do not 
know, unleſs it be a great deal of patience to read 
and examine the verſes I ſend you: I promiſe you in 
return à great deal of deference to your judgment, 
and an extraordinary obedience to your ſentiments 
for the future, (to which, you know, I have been 
{ometimes a little refractory). If you will pleaſe to 
begin where you left off laſt, and mark the margins 
as you have done in the pages immediately before, 


your 
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ur laſt peruſal), you will extremely oblige me, 
— improve my tranſlation. Beſides thoſe places 
which may deviate from the ſenſe of the author, it 
would be very kind in you to obſerve any deficiencies 
in the dition or numbers. The hiatus in particular 
I would avoid as much as poflible, to which you are 
certainly in the right to be a profeſſed enemy: 
though, I confeſs, I could not think it poſſible at all 
times to be avoided by any writer, till I found by 
reading Malherbe lately, that there is, ſcarce any 
ems, Bree his poems. I thought your obſervation 
true enough to be paſſed into a rule, but not a rule 
without exceptions, nor that ever it had been redu- 
ced to practice: but this example of one of the moſt 
correct and beſt of their poets has undeceived me, 
and confirms your opinion very ſtrongly, and much 
more than Mr Dryden's authority, oi though he 

made it a rule, ſeldom obſerved it. 
Your, Scr. 


LETTE MN VII. | 
2 | June 10. 1709; 


1 Have received part of the verſion of Statius, and 
return you my thanks for your remarks, which I 
think to be juſt, except where you cry out, (like one 
in Horace's art of poetry), pulchre, bene, recte“ 
There I have ſome fears you are often, if not al- 
ways, in the wrong. 5 | 


One of your objections, namely on that paſſage, 
The reft revolving years fhall ripen into fate, 


may be well grounded, in relation to its not being 
the exact ſenſe of the words — Certo religua ordine ' 
ducam®*, But the duration of the action of Statius's - 
poem may as well be 'excepted againſt, as many 
things beſides in him: (which I wonder Boſſu has not 
obſerved) ; for inſtead of confining his narration to 


See Statius, book 1. ver. 302. 
A a: 2 on? 
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one year, it is manifeſtly exceeded in the very firſt 


two books. The narration begins with Oedipus's 
prayer to the Fury to promote diſcord. betwixt His 
bars ; afterward the poet expreſsly deſcribes their en- 
tering into the agreement of reigning a year by turns; 
and Polynices takes his flight from "Thebes on his 
brother's refuſal to reſign the throne. All this is 
in the firſt book; in the next Tydeus is ſent am- 
baſſador to Eteocles, and demands has reſignation in 


theſe terms , 


 Aftriferum welox jam ci PAI. orbem 

 Torki, et amiſſæ redierunt montibus umbræ., 

Ex guo frater inops, ignota per oppida tries 

_ Exul agit caſus. = OF 
But Boſſu himſelf is miſtaken in one ie particular, reta- 
ting to the commencement of the action, ſaying in 
book 11. cap. 8. that Statins opens it with Europa's 
rape, whereas the poet at moſt only deliberates whe-., 
ther he ſhould or not “. 


Unde jubetis 
Tre, Dee ? gentiſne canam | Sa On, 
Sidenios raptus F. &C, 


but then expreſsly _— all this with a berg rom 
TE EAN "os: ud en 1 
limes mibi carminis N 


Opel confuſa domus. 


Indeed there are numberleſs particulars 88 
thy in our author, winch Taye tried to ſoften in 


the verſion : 


dubiamgue jugo frager impulit Oath” | 
"Tu Tatus, et Lemma UVIX JuTibus obftitit hal, * 


2 


is moſt extravagantly hyperbolical: nor did I ver! 


read a greater piece of tautology than 


* That was the ſame to Boflu's purpoſe; »hich — "5 


ſhew, that there were epic poets ſo ignorant, or ſo negligent of 
comp.ſiion) as not to know where their ſubject ſhou!d begin. 


acua 
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Vacua cum ſolus in aula. 2 
Reſpiceres jus omne tuum, cunctoſque minores, 
Et nuſquam par ſtare caput. | 


In the journey of Polynices is ſome geographicał 
errour, | | Bc. f 

I neadiis audit dus litora campis | 
could hardly be; for the iſthmus of Corinth is full 
five miles over: and caligantes abrupte ſole Mycenass,.- 
15 not conſiſtent with what he tells us in lib. iv. 
lin. 30g. “that thoſe of Mycenz came not to the 
«© war at this time, becauſe they were then in confu- 
« ſion by the diviſions of the brothers, Atreus and 
& Thyeſtes.” Now, from the raifing the Greek ar- 
my 3 Thebes, back to the time of this journey.- 
of Polynices, is (according to Statius's own account) 
three years. 8 | ens 


Yours, Sc. 


LE TIT.E R. VII. . 

| Ju 17+ 1709.: 

HE morning after I parted. from you, I found 
myſelf (as I had propheſied) all alone, in- an- 
uneaſy ſtage · coach, a doleful change from that agree- 
able company I enjoyed the night before ! without 
the leaſt hope of entertainment but from my laſt re- 
courſe in ſuch caſes, a book. I then began to enter 
into acquaintance with your moraliſts, and had juſt 
received from them ſome cold conſolation for the in- 
eonveniencies of this life, and the uncertainty of hu- 
man affairs, when I perceived my. vehicle to ſtop, 
and heard from the fide of it the dreadful news of a 
ſick woman preparing to enter it. It is not eaſy to 
gueſs at my mortification; but being ſo well fortified : 
with philoſophy, I ſtood reſigned with a Stoical con- 
ſtancy to endure the worſt of evils, a fick woman. I 
was indeed a little comforted to find, by her voĩce 


and dreſs, that ſhe was young and a gentlewoman; 
But no ſooner was her hood removed, but I ſaw one 
AC e | <0; 


| 


2 Ie. 0 « 


recover her. 


an immediate cure: in a word, I 
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of the fineſt faces I ever beheld, and, to increaſe my 


furpriſe, Heard her ſalute me by my name. I never 


more reaſon to accuſe nature for making me 
Mort: ſi ghted than now, when I could not recollect I 
had ever Teen thoſe fair eyes which knew me ſo well, 


and was utterly at a loſs how to addreſs myſelf, till 


th a. great deal of 1 1175 and innocence ſhe let 
the know {even before I diſcovered my ignorance) 
that the was the daughter of one in our neighbour- 
hood, lately married, who having been conſulting 
her phyficians in town, was returning into the coun- 
try tot yaa you air and a huſband could do to 
| father, you muſt know, has ſome- 

Giles ee the ſtudy of phyſic to me, but I 
never had any ambition to be a doctor till this in- 
ſtant. I ventured to preſcribe ſome fruit, (which I 
happened to have in the coach), which being forbid - 
den her by her doctors, ſhe-had the more inclination 
to. In n [ tempted, and ſhe ate; nor was [I 
more like the devil than ſhe like Eve.. Having the 
ood ſueceſs of the aforeſaid tempter before my eyes, 
i ut on the gallantry of the old ſerpent, and in ſpite 
of my evil form accoſted her with all the gaiety I was 
matter of; which had ſo good effect, that in leſs than 
an hour the grew pleaſant, her colour returned, and 
the Was pleaſed to ſay, my preſcription had wrought 
had the pleaſanteſt 


— * - 


Journey imaginable: oo 
Thus far (methinks) my letter has ſomething of 

the air of a romance, though it be true. But I hope 
yeu will Took on what ſollows as the greateſt of 


rruths, that I think myſelf extremely obliged by you 
in all points; eſpecially for your kind and honour- 


able in formation and advice in a matter of the utmoſt 
concern to me, which I ſhall ever acknowledge as 
the higheſt-proof at once of your friendſhip, juſtice, 
and fincerity.” At the ſame time be affured, that 
gentleman we ſpoke of, ſhall never by any alteration 
in me diſcover my knowledge of his miſtake ; the 


hearty forgiving'of which is the only kind of return 
| 1 
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I can poſſibly make him for ſo many favours: and 1 
may derive this pleaſure at leaſt from it, that where- 
as I muſt otherwiſe have been a little uneaſy to know 
my incapacity of returning his obligations, I may 
now, by bearing his frailty, exerciſe my gratitude 


and friendſhip. more than himfelf either 1s, or per- 
haps ever will be ſenſible oft. 
Ille meos, primus gui ne ſibi junxit, amores © 


Asſtulit; ille habeat ſecum, ſervetque" ſepulchrat 


But in one thing, I muſt confeſs, you have your- 
ſelf obliged me more than any man, which is, that 
you have ſhewed me many of my faults, to which 
as you are the more an 1mplacable enemy, by ſo 
much the more you are a kind friend to me. I could 
be proud, in revenge, to ſind a few ſlips in your 
verſes, which I read in London, and fince in the 
country, with more er and e the 
thoughts are very juft, and you are ſure not to let 
them ſuffer by the verſification. If you would obli 
me with the truſt of any thing of yours, I ſhould 
glad to execute any commiſſions you would give me 
concerning them. I am here ſo perfectly at leiſure, 
that nothing would be ſo agreeable an entertainment 
to me; but if you will not afford me that, do not 
deny me at leaſt the ſatisfaction of your letters as 
long as we are abſent, if you would not have him 
very unhappy, who is very ſincere 7, 

E, 2 | Tour, Ce. 


Faving a vacant ſpace here, I will fill it with a 
ſhort Ode on Solitude, which I found yeſterday. by 
great accident, and which I find by the date, was 
written when I was not twelve years old; that you 
may perceive how long I have continued in my paſ- 
ſion * a rural life, and in the ſame employments 
of it. | 


Hafpy 


| 
| 
| 
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Happy the man, whoſe, wiſh and care 
A few paternal ares bound, 25 1 

5 a to m_ his native C 

. Fry In his ng: 


0 Ben 57 Kal; {nb feelds avith bread,” 


- Whoſe flatks fe Supply him with attire, 
| V beſe /e trees in Fannie you him Made, r 
In auinter, Are. 


Eri 0. kuby can uncencern'dly” find 5 
House, days, and years fide Je of? @way, 9 

l health 52 et of mind, 

45 1 45 net oe i d n, "> 
Serge e, by night Rudy and euſe, Af h on cfh i 
Together mix'd ; ſweet recreation, TTY 


9 innocenco e n does pleaſe, 
(ry νον Mith meditation. 


1 


5 buys 7 me lia e, 8 un ino ion, 
ys Bu unlamented let me die, , <a 
ll [om the vor, „ and not a 12 ne 


8 777 
ee Gf 4; 474] Tell where I lie. | 
1 19 HD AGED 41 f $441 . 

. 4 | 
ASE 5 ;04t 1 en IX. ! 
| ee e gh 
e -g 4 $ 4 ' "Auguſt 19.” 1 | 


'FT were * write to you as often as I think of . 
my letters would be as dee as a rent- charge; but 
though the one be ut too [little' for your good-na- 
ture, the other would be' too much for your quier, 
which 1 is one bleſſing good-nature ſhould indiſpen- 
ſably receive from m 920820. in return for thoſe man 
it gives. 1 have been informed of late, how — 4 
I am indebted to that quality of yours, in ſpeakiog- 
well of me In my abſence ; 3 the only thing by which 


you prove y ourſelf no wit nor critic : though indeed 
Have gien thought, that a friend will ſhow jult as 
much indulgence (and no more) to my faults when 1 
am abfent, as he does ſeverity to them when F am 
preſent. To be very frank with you, Sir, I mult 
OWN, 
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own, that where I received ſo much civility at firſt, I 
could hardly have expected ſa much finceriry after- 
wards. But now I have only to wiſh, that the laſt 
were but equal to the firſt, and that as you have omit» 
ted nothing to oblige me, ſo you would omit nothing 
to improve me. | WEIS TT 
I cauſed an acquaintance of mine to anquire twice 
of your welfare, by whom I have been informed, 
that you have left your ſpeculative angle in the Wi- 
dow's coffeehouſe, and bidding adieu for ſome time 
to all the rehearſals, reviews, gazettes, Sc. have 
marched off into Lincolnſhire, Thus I find you vary 
your life in the ſcene at leaſt, though not in the ac- 
tion; for though life, for the moſt part, like an old 
play, be ſtill the ſame, yet now and then a new ſcene 
may make it more entertaining. As for myſelf, I 
would not have my life a very regular play, let it be 
a good merry farce, a G- d's name, and a. fig for 
the critical unities! for the generality of men, a true 
modern life is like a true modern play, neither tra- 
gedy, comedy, nor farce, nor one, nor all of theſe; 
every actor is much better known by his having the 
ſame face, than by keeping the ſame character; for 
we change our minds as often as they can their parts, 
and he who was yeſterday Cæſar, is to-day Sir John 
Daw. So that one might aſk the ſame queſtion of & 
madern life, that Rich did of a modern play, Pray 
* do me the favour, Sir, to inform me, is this your 
te tragedy, or your comedy ?” . | 
I have dwelt the longer upon this, becauſe I per- 
ſuade myſelf it might be uſeful, at a time when we 
Mays no theatre, to a ourſelves at this great ons. 
ere is a glorious ſtanding comedy of Foals, at 
which every man is heartily merry, and thinks him, 
ſelf an unconcerned ſpectator, 'T his (to our ſingular 
comfort) neither my Lord Chamberlain, nor the 
Queen herſelf can ever ſhut up, or ſilence.— While 
that of Drury (alas I) lies deſolate, in the profoundeſt 


* What follows to the end of this letter is omitted in the au- 
thor's own edition. x 
| peace > 


| 

| IF: 
1 
1 
1 
| 

3 
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peace: and the melancholy proſpect of the nymplis 
yer lingering about its beloved avenues, appears no- 
[s moving than that of the Trojan dames lamenting 
over their ruined Hum ! What now can they hope, 
difpoſſeſſed of their ancient ſeats, but to ſerve as cap- 
tives to the inſulting victors of the Hay-market ? 
The afflicted ſubjects of France do not, in our 
Poſtman, ſo grievouſly deplore the obſtinacy of their 
arbitrary monarch, as theſe periſhing wo of Dru- 
fy, the obdurate heart of that Pharaoh, Rich, who, 
ke him, diſdains all propoſals of peace and accom - 
modation. ' Several libels have been ſecretly affixed 
to the great gates of his imperial palace in Bridges- 
freet; * herein, — the Are of 
theſe perſons, has been accidentally dropt (as we are 


. credibly informed by a perſon of quality) out of his 


firſt'miniſter the chief box-keeper's pocket, at a late 
conference 'of the ſaid perſon of qualiry and others, 
on the part of the confederates, and his theatrical ma- 
zeſty on his own. part. Of this you may & a 
copy as ſoon as it ſhall he tranſmitted to us from a 
good hand. As for the late congreſs, it is here re- 
ported, that it has not been wholly ineffectual; but 
this Wants confirmation; yet we cannot but hope the 
concurring prayers and tears of ſo many wretched la- 
dies may induce this hauglity prince to reaſon, 
n 9 | Ll am, c. 


14 nenne 1 
neren £ 
aul 14 OZ. 19. 1709. 
May truly ſay I am more obliged to you this ſum- 
mer than to any of my acquaintance ; for had it 
not been for the two kind letters you ſent me, I had 
been perfectly ob/itu/que meorum, obliviſcendus et ills. 
The only ' companions I had were thoſe muſes of 
2 ſays, . Adoleſtentiam alunt, ſenectutem ab- 
par, ſecundas res ornant, adverfis perfugium ac. 
Salatiur præbent, dele&ant domi, non impediunt feris, 
pernoctant nobiſcum, peregrinantur, ruſticantur: which 


n deed is as much as ever I expected from them: _ 
| the 
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the muſes, if you take them as companions, are very 
pleaſant and agreeable ; but whoever ſhould be for- 
ced to live or depend upon them, would find himſelf 
in a very bad condition. That quiet, which Cow- 
ley calls the c% 43am of obſcurity, was not want» 
ing to me, unleis it was interrupted by thoſe fears 
you ſo juſtly gueſs I had for our friend's welfare. It 
is extremely kind in you to tell me the news you 
heard of him, and you have delivered me from more 
anxiety than he imagines me capable of on his ac- 
count, as | am convinced by his long filence. How- 
ever, the love of ſome things rewards itielf, as of 
virtue, and of Mr Wycherley. I am ſurpriſed at the 
danger, you tell me, he has been in, and muſt agree 
with you, that our nation would have loſt in him, as: 
much wit and probity, as would have remained (for 
ought I know) in the reſt of it. My concern for his 
friendſhip will excuſe: me (ſince I know you honour 
him ſo much, and ſince you know I love him above 
all men) if I vent a part of my uneafineſs to you, and 
tell you, that there has not been wanting one, to 1n- 
ſinuate malicious untruths of me to Mr Wycherley, 
which, I fear, may have had ſome effect upon him. 
If ſo, he will have a greater puniſhment for his cre- 
dulity than I could wiſh him, in that fellow's ac- 
quaintance. The loſs of a faithful creature is ſome- 
thing, though of ever ſo contemptible an one; and 
if I were to change my dog for ſuch a man as the a- 
foreſaid, I ſhould think my dog undervalued : (who 
follows me about as conſtantly here in the country, 
as I was uſed to do Mr Wycherley in the town). 
Now I talk of my dog, that I may not treat of a 
worſe ſubject, which my ſpleen tempts me to, I wi 
give you ſome account of him; a thing not wholly 
unprecedented, fince Montaigne {to whom I am but 
a dog in compariſon) has done the ſame thing of his 
cat. Dic mihi quid melius deſidigſus agam; You are 
to know then, that as it is likeneſs begets affection, 
ſo my favourite dog is a little one, a 225 one, and 


none of the fineſt ſhaped, He is not much a ſpaniel 
in his fawning, but has (what might be worth any 
| man's 
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man's while to imitate him in) a dumb ſurly fort of 
kindneſs, that rather ſhows itſelf When he thinks me 
Ul-uſed' by others, than when we walk quietly and 
peaceably by ourſelves. If it be the chief point of 
friendſhip to comply with a friend's motions and in- 
clinations, he poſſeſſes this in an eminent degree; he 
hes down when ſit, and walks when I walk, which 
is more than many good friends can pretend to, wit- 
neſs our walk a year ago in'St-James's Park. Hiſto- 
ries are more full of examples of the fidelity of dogs 
than of friends, but I will not inſiſt upon many of 
them, becauſe it is poſſible ſome may be almoſt as fa- 
bulous as thoſe of Pylades and Oreftes, &c. 1 will only 
fay:tor the honour of dogs, that the two moſt ancient 
and eſteemable books, ſacred and profane, extant, 
(wiz. the Scrĩpture and Homer), have ſhewn a parti- 
cular regard-to-theſe animals. That of Toby is the 
more remarkable, becauſe there ſeemed no manner 
of reaſon. to take notice of the dog, beſides the great 
humanity of the author. Homer's account of Ulyſ- 
ſes's dog Argus is the moſt pathetic imaginable, all 
the circumſtances conſidered, and an excellent proof 
of the old bardꝰs good · nature. - Ulyſſes had left him 
at Ithaca when he embarked for Troy, an found 
him at his return after twenty years, (which by the 
way is not unnatural, as ſome critics have faid, ſince 
I remember the dam of my dog was twenty-two 
years old when ſhe died: may the omen of longæ- 
vity prove fortunate to her ſucceſſors). You ſhall 
have it in verſe, | Pi WHATS 
WSN! AR G U 8. 

When wiſe Ulyſſes, from his native coaſt | 

Long kept by wars, and long by tempeſts tat, 
Arriv/d at laſt, poor, old, diſguis'd, alone, 

To all his friends, and ev'n his Queen unkno<un 3 
Chang d as he was, with age, and toils, and cares, 
Furrow'd his rew'rend face, and white his hairs, 
In his own palace forc'd to aſe his bread, 
Scorn'd by thoſe flaves his former bounty fea, 


Forget 
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Fergus of. all his,ggun domeſtic creauusn 
The faithful dog alone his rightful maſter iat au“ 


NA. 
£5 fri 4 


Ti 


Unfed, unhbous'd; neg lected, on the clay, 
Like an old ſervant now caſbier d, be lay; TIF" 
Touch d with reſentment of ungrateful man, 
And longing to behold bis ancient lord again. 
Him when he ſany — he reſe, and crawl'd to met, 
('Tawas all he could),. and fawn'd, and #i/s'd bis feet, 
Seiz'd with dumb joy — then falling by bis fle, 
Ou bis returning lord, look'd up, and ay, 

Plutarch, relating how the Athenians were obliged 
to abandon Athens in the time of Themiſtocles, ſteps 
back again out of the way of his hiſtory, purely to 
deſcribe the lamentable cries. and howlings of the 
poor dogs they left. behind. He makes mention of 
one that followed his maſter, acroſs the ſea to Sala- 
mis, where he died, and was honoured with a tomb 
by the Athenians, who gave the name of the Dog's 
grave to that part of the land where he was bu- 
ried. 'This reſpe& to a dog in the molt polite peo- 
ple of the world, is very obſervable. A modern in- 
itance of gratitude to a dog (though we have but few |, 
ſuch). is, that the chief order of Denmark {now in- 
juriouſly called he order of the elephant) was inſtitu- 
ted in memory of the fidelity of a dog, named . 
brat, to one of their kings who had been deſerted 
by his ſubjects: he gave his order this motto, or to 
this effect, (which ſtill remains), I ild. brat was faith- 
ful. Sir William Trumbull has told me a ſtory * 
which he heard from one that was preſent: King 
Charles I. being with ſome of his court during his 
troubles, a diſcourſe aroſe what fort of dogs deſerved 
pre- eminence, and it being on all hands agreed to be- 
long either to the ſpaniel or greyhound, the King gave 
his opinion on the part of the grey-hound, becauſe 
(ſaid he) it has all the good nature of the other with - 
out the fawning. A good piece of ſatire upon his 
courtiers, with which I will conclude my diſcourſe 

* Sir Philip Warwick tells this ſtory in his memoirs, 

Vor. III. 9 B b of 
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of dogs. Call me a Cynic, or what you pleaſe, in re- 
venge for all this impertinence, Iwill be contented ; 
provided you will but believe me, when I ſay a bold 
word for a Chriſtian, that, of all dogs, you will 
ind none more faithful than bo 8 
Your, &. 


LETT ER KI. 2 
April io. 17 10. 


Had written to you ſooner, bit. that I made 
ſome ſcruple of ſending profane things to you ia 
holy week, Befides, our family would have been 
ſcandalized to ſee me write, who take it for granted 
J write nothing but ungodly verſes. I affure you T 
am looked upon in the neighbourhood for a very 
well-diſpoſed perſon, no great hunter indeed, but a 
great admirer of the noble ſport, and only unhappy 
In my want of conſtitution for that, and drinking, 
They all ſay, it is pity I am ſo fickly, and I think 
it is pity they are fo healthy, But I fay nothing 
that may deſtroy their good opinion of me: I have 
not quoted one Latin author ſince I came down, but 
have learned without book a ſong of Mr Thowas 
Durfey's, who is your only poet of tolerable reputa- 
tion in this country. He makes all the merriment in 
-our entertainments, and but for him, there would 
be ſo miſerable 'a dearth of catches, that, I fear, 
they would put either the parſon or me upon making 
ſome fox them. Any man, of any quality, is hear- 
tily weltome to the beſt toping table of our gentry, 
who can xoar out ſome, rhapſodies of his works: fo 
that it the ſame manner as it was ſaid of Homer to 
his detractors, What ?: dares any man ſpœak agaiuſt 
him who has given ſo many men to cat? (meaning 
the rhapſodiſts who lived by repeating bis verſes); 
thus may it be ſaid of Mr Bur to Pa Getrag 
Dares anyone deſpiſe him, who has made fo many 
men drin? Alas, Sir! this is a glory which neither 
dau mor J. muſt ever pretend to. Neither you with 
| 5 your 
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your Ovid, nor with my Statius, can amuſe a board 
of juſtices and extraordinary ſquires, or gain one 
hum of approbation, or laugh of admiration. Theſe 
things (they would ſay) are too ſtudious, they may 
do well enough with ſuch as love reading, but give us 
your ancient poet Mr Durfey ! it is mortifying e- 
nough, it muſt be confeſſed ; but however let us- 
roceed in the way that nature has directed us —- 
ulti multa feiunt, ſed nemo omnia, as it is faid in 
the almanack, Let us communicate our works for 
our mutual comfort: fend me elegies, and you ſhall. 
not want heroics. At preſent, I have only theſe at- 
F neßke in proſe to the Thebaid, which you claim 
y promiſe, as I do your tranſlation of Pars me Sal- 
un tenet, — and the ring; the reſt I hope for as ſoon. 
25 you can conveniently tranſcribe them, and what- 
ſoever orders you are pleaſed to give me ſhall be 
punctually obeyed by Your,. &c. JE 12971 


E. EK NT ER XK. | 
May 10. 1710. 


Had not fo long omitted to expreſs my acknow- 
1 edgments o hon for fo much good- nature and 
friendihip as you lately ſhowed. me; but that I am 
but juſt returned to my own hermitage, from Mr. 
Cs, who has done me ſo many favours, that I am 
almoſt inelined to think my friends infect one ano- 
ther, and rnat your converſation with him has made 
him as obliging to me as yourſelf. I can aſſure you, 
he has. a ſincere reſpect for you; and this, I believe, 
he has partly contracted from me, who am too full 
of you nog to overflow upon thoſe I converſe with. 
But I muſt now be contented. to converſe only with 
the dead of this world, that is to ſay, the dull and 
obſcure, every way obſcure, in their intellects as 
well as their perſons : or elſe have recourſe to the 
living dead, the old authors with whom you are fo + 
well acquainted, even from Virgil, down to Aulus 
Gellius, whom I do not think a crine by any means 
| B. b 2 to 
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60 be compared to Mr Dennis: and I muſt declare 
poſitively to you, that I will perſiſt in this opinion, 
till you become a little more civil to Atticus. Who 
could have imagined, that he, who had eſcaped all 
the mis fortunes of his time, unhurt even by the pro- 
ſeriptions of Antony and Auguſtus, ſhoald in theſe 
days find an enemy more ſevere and barbarous than 
,thoſe tyrants ? and that enemy the gentleſt too, the 
beſt- natured of mortals, Mr Cromwell, whom J muft 
in this compare once more to Auguſtus ; who ſeem- 
ed not more unlike himſelf, in the ſeverity of one 
part of his life and the clemency of the other, than 
vou. I leave you to reflect on this, and hope that 
time (Which mollifies rocks, and of ſtiff things 
makes limber) will turn a reſolute critic to a gentle 
reader; and inftead of this poſitive, tremendous, 
new faſhioned Mr Cromwell, reſtore unto us our old 
acquaintance, the ſoft, beneficent, and courteous Mr 
Cromwell. n 
expect much, towards the civilizing of you in 
your critical capacity, from the innocent air and 
tranguulity of our foreſt, when you do me the fa- 
vour to viſit it, In the mean time, it would do 
well by way of preparative, if you would duly and 
conſtantly every morning read over a paltoral of The- 
ocritus or Virgil; and let the lady Iſabella put your 
Macrobius and Aulus Gellius ſomewhere out of your 
Way, for a month or ſo. Who knows, but travel- 
ling and long airing in an open field, may contribute 
more ſucceſsfully to the cooling a eritic's ſeverity, 
than it did to the aſſuaging of Mr Cheek's anger, of 
old ? In theſe fields, you will be ſecure of finding no 
enemy, but the moſt faithful and affectionate of 
your intends, O&c, | 
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A Fer I bad fecovered from a dangerous illneſs 

"0 Which was fir contracted in town, about a 
425 of 9 fortnight 
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fortnight after my coming hither I troubled you with 
x letter, and * paper incloſed, which you had been 
16 obliging as to deſire a fightrof when laſt I ſaw you, 
Yromiſing me in return ſome tranſlations of yours 
from Ovid. Since when, I have not had a ſyllable 
from your hands, ſo that it is to be feared that though 
1 have eſcaped death, I have not oblwion. I ſhould 
at leaft have expected you to have finiſhed that elegy 
upon me, which, you told me, you was upon the 
point of beginning when T'was fick in London; if 
you will but do ſo much for me firſt, Iwill give you 
leave to forget me afterwards ; and for-my-own part 
will die at diſcretion, and at my leiſure: © But I fear 
I. muſt be forced; like many learned authors, to 
write my own epitaph, if I would be remembered 
at all. Monſieur de la Fontaine's would fit me to a 
hair, but it is a kind of ſacrilege (do you think it is 
not ?) to fleal epitaphs. In my preſent, living dead 
condition, nothing would be properer than ob/i7u/que ' 
meorum, obliviſcendus et illis, but that unluckily I. 
cannot forget my friends, and the eivilities I recei- 
ved from yourſelf, and ſome others. They ſay indeed 
it is one quality of generous. minds ta forget the ob- 
ligations they have conferred, and perhaps too it 
may be ſo to forget thoſe on whom they conferred : 
them: then indeed I muft be forgotten to all intents - 
and purpoſes! I am; it muſt be owned, dead in a 
natural capacity, according to Mr Bickerſtaff; dead 
in a poetical capacity, as a damned 'author-;* and 
dead in a civil capacity, as a uſeleſs member of the 
commonwealth. But reflect, dear Sir, what melan- 
choly effects may enſue, if dead men are not civil to 
one another! If he who has nothing to do him ſelf 
will not comfort and ſupport another in his idleneſs: 
if thoſe who are to die themſelves, will not now and 
then pay the charity of viſiting a tomb and a dead 
friend, and ſtrowing a few flowers over him: in the 
ſhades where J am, the inhabitants have a mutual 
compaſhon for each other; being all alike Inanes; 
© *® Verſes on filence, in imitation of the Earl of Rockefter's + 
poem on nothing; done at fourteen years old. 
| B b 3 N 
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we ſaunter to one another's habitations, and daily 
aſſiſt each other in doing nothing at all. This I men- 
tion for your edification. and example, that, all alive 
as you are, you may not ſometimes diſdain —4zfpere 
in loco. Though you are no Papiſt, and have not ſo 
much regard to the dead as to addreſs. yourſelf to 
them (which I plainly perceive by your ſilence), yet I 
hope you are not one of thoſtheterodox, who hold 
them to be totally inſenfible of the good offices and 
kind wiſhes of their living friends, and to be in a 
dull ſtate of ſleep, without one dream of thoſe they 
left behind them. If you are, let this letter con- 
vince you to the contrary, which aſſures you, I am 
fill, though in a ſtate of ſeparation, _ , —- 
5612 20 Your, Sc. 


P. &. This letter of deaths, puts me in mind of 

poor Mr Betterton's; over whom I would have this 
ntence of Tully for an epitaph, which will ſerve 

him as well in his moral, as his theatrical capacity. 


Uitæ bene ate jucundi/fima off recor dal ia. 
des ee e R MV. | 
e fee ee June 24. 1710. 
I is very natural for a young friend, and a young 
| F 1 think. the perſons they love — mw 
thing to do but to pleaſe them; when perhaps they, 
fer. their parts, had twenty other engagements before. 
This was my. cafe when I wondered I did not hear 
from you ; — I no ſooner received your ſhort let- 
ter, but I forgot your long filence ; and ſo many fine 
things as you ſaid of me could not but have wrought 
a cure on my o ſickneſs, if it had not been of the 
nature of that which is deaf to the voice of the charm- 
er. It was impoſſible you could have better timed 
your compliment on my philoſophy; it was certain- 
ly propereſt to commend me for it juſt wben I moſt 
needed it, and when I could leaſt be proud of it; 
that is, when IL was, in pain, It is not eaſy to ex- 
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reſs what an exaltation it gave to my ſpirits, above 
all the cordials of my doctor; and it is no compli- 
ment to tell you, that your compliments were ſweeter 
than the ſweeteſt of his juleps. and ſyrups. But if 
you will not believe ſo much, | 


Pour le moins, votre compliment 
Ma foulag# dans ce moment; 
Et des qu on mel oft ven faire. 
Jai chaſſe mon apoticaire, . 
Et renvoye mon lavvement. 


Nevertheleſs I would not have you entirely lay a- 
fide the thoughts of my epitaph; any more than 'T 
do thoſe of the probability of my becoming (ere 
long) the ſubject of one. For death has of late 
been very familiar with ſome of my fize; I am told 
my Lord Lumley and Mr Litton are gone befo 
me ; and though | may now, without vanity, efteerh 
myſelf the leaſt thing like a man in England, yet 1 
cannot but be ſorry, two heroes of ſuch a make 
ſhould die inglorious in their beds; when it had been 
a fate more worthy our ſize, had they met with their 
from an irruption of cranes, or other warlike ani- 
mals, thoſe ancient enemies to our Pygmæan an- 
ceſtors ! You of a ſuperior ſpecies little regard what 
befals us homunciones- ſeſquipedales 3} however, you 
have no reaſon to be ſo unconcerned, ſince all phy- 
ſicians agree there is no greater ſign of a plague a- 
mong men, chan a mortality among frogs. I was 
the other day in company with a lady, who rallied 
my perſon ſo much, as to cauſe a total ſubverſion of 
my countenance: ſome days after, to be revenged 
on her, I preſented her, among other company, the 
following rond-au on that occaſion, which I defire 
you to ſhow Sappho. | | 

You know where you did deſpiſe 
C' other day ) my. iittle eyes, 
Liitle legs, and title thighs, 
Ard ſome things of little fixe, | 'T 
Leu know: where. 
Tex, 
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You, *tis true, have fine black eyes, 
Taper legs, ard tempting thighs, 
Yet what more than all we prize, 

I a thing of litile ſize, 
| | You know where, 
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This fort W called the rondtau is what 
Enever knew practiſed in our nation, and, I verily. 
believe, it was not in uſe with the Greeks or Ro- 
mans, neither Maerobius nor Hyginus taking the 

leaſt notice of it. It is to be obſerved, that the vul- 
gar ſpelling and pronouncing it round O, is a mani- 
felt corruption, and by no means to be allowed of by 
critics. Some may miſtakenly imagine that it was a 

ſort of rondeau which the Gallic ſoldiers ſung in 
Cæſar's triumph over Gaul — Callas Ce/ar /ubegi:, 
c. as it is recorded by Suetonius in julio, and fo. 

derive its original from the ancient Gauls to the mo- 
ern French: but this is erroneous; the words there 
not being ranged according to the laws of the ron- 
deau, as laid down by Clement Marot. If you will 
ſay, that the ſong of the ſoldiers might be only the 

- rude beginning of this kind of poem, and ſo conſe. 
quently. imperfect, neither Heinſius nor I can be of 
that opinion; and ſo I conclude, that we know no- 
thing of the matter. de Fbþk 1 
But, Sir, I aſk your pardon for all this buffoonery, 

which I could not addreſs to any one ſo well as to 
you, ſince I have found by experience, that you moſt 
eaſily forgive my impertinences. It is only to ſhow 
you that I am mindful of you at all. times, that I 
write at all times; and as nothing I can ſay can be 
worth your reading, ſo I may as well throw out What 
comes yppermoſt, as fludy to be dull. I am, Wc, 
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July 15. 540 | 

T laſt I ban prevailed over a lazy humour to 

tranſcribe this elegy : I have changed the fitu- 
ation of ſome of the Latin verſes, and made ſome 
interpolations; but I hope they are not abſurd, and 
foreign to my author's ſenſe and manner: but they 
are referred to your cenſure, as a debt; whom I efteem 
no leſs a critic than a poet: I expect to be treated 
'with the ſame rigour as I have praQuicd to Mr Dry- 
2 den and you, 


Hanc veniam fetimuſyue damuſque vici ſim. 


I deſire the favour of your opinion, why Priam, 
in his ſpeech to Pyrrhus in the ned Eneid, . 
this to him, A 


At non ilit, ſatum quo te mentiris, Achilles, 7 


He. would intimate (I fancy by Pyrrhus's anſwer) 
only his degeneracy : bat then theſe following lines 
of the verſion (1 fuppoſe from Homer's HOT ſeein 
abſurd in the mouth of Priam, viz. 


He cheer'd my ferrous, and for ſums of cold 
The blocdleſs carcaſe of my Hector feld. 


I am 
-Your, Ee. 


> E TT ER XVI. 
July 20 20. 1710. | 
Give you thanks for the verſion you ſent me of 
Ovid's elegy. It is very much an image of that 
author's writing, who has an agreeableneſs that 
charms us without correctneſe, like a miſtreſs, whoſe 
faults we fee, but love her with them all. You have 


very Judicroully altered his method in ſome _ 
and 


nor, | 
take it at all amiſs, that another diſſents from my o- 
Pinion: It is no more than I have often done from 
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and I can find nothing which I dare inſiſt upon as an 
errour : what I have written in the margins being 
merely gueſſes at a little improvement, rather than 
criticiſms, TI aſſure you I do not expect you ſhould 
ſubſeribe to my private notions but when you ſhall 


Judge.them agreeable to reaſon and good ſenile, What 
1 have done is not as a critic, but as a friend; I 
know. too well how many qualities are. requiſite to 
make the one, and that I want almoſt all I can rec- 


kon up; but I am ſure I do not want. inclination, 
capacity, to be the other. Nor ſhall I 


my own ; and indeed, the more a man advances in 
underſtanding, he becomes the more every day a cri- 
tic upon himſelf, and finds ſomething or other ſtill 
to blame in his former notions and opinions. I could 
be glad to know if you have tranſlated the 11th ele- 
BY of lib. it. Ad amicam navigantem. the 8th of 

ok 11}, or the 11th of book iii. which are above 
a rr my particular favourites, eſpecially the laſt 
As to the paſſage of which you aſk my opiniqn in 
the ſecond neid, it is either ſo plain as to require 
no ſolution; or elſe (which is very probable) you ſee 
farther into it than I can, Priam would ſay, that 
« Achilles (whom ſurely you only feign to be your 
“ father, ſince your actions are fo different from his) 
“did not uſe me thus inhumanly. He bluſted at 


* his murder of Hector, when he favs my ſoriows 


for him; and reſtored his dead body to me to be 


buried.“ To this the anſwer of Pyrrhus ſeems to 
be agreeable enough. Go then to the ſhades, and 
4% tell Achilles how I degenerate from him ;”” gtant- 


ing the truth of what Priam had faid of the diffe- 
rence between them. Indeed Mr Dryden's meation- 
ing here what Virgil more judiciouſly paſſes in ſi- 


lence, the circumſtance of Achilles's telling far mo- 


> 


ney the body of Hector, ſeems not ſo proper; it in 
{ame meaſure leſſeniug the character of Achilles's ge- 


neroſity 
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neroſity and piety, which is the very point of which 
Priam endeavours in this place to convince his ſon, 
and to reproach him with the want of. But the truth 
of this circumſtance is no way to be queſtioned, be- 
ing expreſsly taken from Homer, who repreſents A- 
chilles weeping for Priam, yet receiving the gold, 
Ihad xxiv. For when he gives the body, he uſes 
theſe words, O my friend Patroclus! forgive me 
„that I quit the corpſe of him who killed thee; 1 
<« have great gifts in ranſom for it, which Iwill be- 
4 ſtow upon thy funeral.“ 14,5 t 497 

| | If 58 I am, Sc. 


LETTER XVII. 


"Fram Mr CRROMWEL I. 


1 1 Ang. 5. 1710. 
T  Ooking among ſome French rhymes, I was A. 
1. greeably ſurpriſed to find in the rondeau of 
* Pour le moins — your Apoticaire and Lavement, 
which I took for your own ; ſo much is your Muſe 
of intelligence with the wits of all languages. You 
have refined upon Voiture, whoſe Oz wous fab is 
much inferiour to your You know where—You do 
not only pay your club with your author (as our 
friend fays), but the whole reckoning ; who can form 
ſuch pretty lines from ſo trivial a hint 
For my + elepy ; it is confeſſed, chat the topogra- 
phy of Sulmo in the Latin makes but an awkward 
tipure in the verſion. Your couplet of the dogtſtar 
is very fine, but may be too ſublime in this place. 
J laughed heartily at your note upon Paradiſe; for to 
make Ovid talk of the garden of Eden, is certainly 
moſt abſurd ; but Xenophon in bis Oeconomics, 
ſpeaking of a garden finely planted and watered, (as 
1s here-$efevibed); calls it Paradiſos ; it is an interpo- 


| * In Voiture's poems. | | 
+ Ovid's amorom, l. it el. 26. Pars me Sulme, Yer. 
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lation indeed, and ſerves for a gradation to the ce 
leftial orb; which expreſſes in ſome ſort the Sid, 
Caftoris in parte cali — How trees can enjoy, let the 
naturaliſts determine; but the poets make them ſen- - 
ſitive, lovers, bachclors, and married, Virgil in 
his Georgics, lib. ji. Horace, ode xv. lib. it. Placa- 
nus celebs evincet ulmos.” Epod ii. Ergo aut adulig vi- 
rium propagine altas maritar popules. Your critic is a 
very Doleeziccante ;\ for after the many faults you jaſt- 
ly find, you ſmooth your rigour: but an obliging {4x 
thing is owing (you think) to one who fo SE. 
eſteems and admires you, and who ſhall ever be 
r 1 nnn OW. , 
7 Jo Bi dick. 


- ba 7 4 


ER xvi. 
EGG ac e GO APA Ot Bog, . re 
Our letters are a perfect charity to a man in re- 
\ tirement, utterly forgotten of all his friends 
but you; for fince Mr Wycherley left London, 1 
have not heard a word from him; though juſt he fore 
and once ſince, I wnt_to. him, and though 1A | 
myſelf guilty of no offence but of doing hecersly , 
juſt what he“ bid me— Hoc nibi libertat, hoc . 
lingua dedit ! But the greateſt injury he does me, is 
the keeping me in ignorance of his welfare, which I of 
am always very ſolicitous for, and very uneaſy in the. 
fear of any indiſpoſition that may befal him. In 
what I ſent you ſome time ago, you have not verſe 
enough to be ſevere upon, 1 my laſt exi- 
ticiſm : In one point I muſt perfiſt, that is to ſay, 
my diſlike of your Paradife, in which take no plea- 
ſure; I know very well that in Greek it is got any "A 
uſed” by Xenophon, but is a common word for any 
garden; but in Engliſh it bears the fignification ayd, 
conveys the idea of Eden, which alone is ({ think)a a 
reaſon againſt making Ovid uſe it; who will be 
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t hought to talk too much like a Chriſtian in your, 
verſion at leaſt, whatever it might have bech ba- 
tin or Greek. As for all the reit of my ict 
fiace you do not laugh at them as at this, I cane 
ſo civil as not to lay any ſtreſs upon them, (as, I tin, 
I told you before), and in particular in the point 
trees enjoying, you have, I muſt own, fully ſatis ges. 
me that the expreſſion is not only defenſible, hut 
beautiful. I ſhall be very glad to ſee your tranſla- 
tion of the elegy, Ad amicam na vigantem, as ſoon as 
you can; for (without a compliment to you) every 
thing you write, either 1n-verie or proſe, is welcome 
to me; and you may be confident, (if my opinion 
can be of any ſort of conſequence in any thing), that 
I will never be unſincere, though I may be often 
miſtaken. To uſe fincerity with you is but paying 
you'in your own coin, from whom 1 have experi- 
enced fo much of it; and I need not tell yon, ho 
much I really eſteem you, when I efteem nothing 1 
the world fo much as that quality. I know, you. 
ſometimes ſay civil things to me in your epiſtolary 
ſtyle, but thoſe I am to make allowance for, as par- 
ticularly when you talk of admiring ;:it is a word, 
you are fo uſed to in converſation of ladies, that it 
will creep into your diſcourſe, in ſpite of you, even 
to your friends. But as women, when they thank. 
themſelves ſecure of admiration, commit a thouſand 
negligences, which ſhow them ſo much at diſad- 
vantage and off their guard, as to loſe the little real 
love they had before; ſo when men imagine others. 
entertain fome eſteem for their abilities, they often 
expoſe all their imperfections and fooliſh works, to 
the diſparagement of the little wit they were thought 
maſters of. I am going to exemplify this to you, in 
putting into your hands (being encouraged, by ſo, 
much indulgence) ſome verſes of my youch, or rather, 
childhood ; which {as I was a great admizer of Wal- 
ler) were intended in imitation of his manner“; and 
One or two of thefe were fince printed among other imita- 
tions done in his you h. : | | 
Von.. III. 1 Coe are, 
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are, perhaps, ſuch imitations as thoſe you ſee in 
.awkward country-dames, of the fine and well-bred 
ladies of the court. If you will take them with 
you into Lincolnſhire, they may ſave you one hour 
from the converſation of the country-gentlemen and 
their tenants, (who differ but in dreſs and name), 
which, if it be there as bad as here, is even worſe 
than my poetry. I hope your ſtay there will be no 
longer than (as Mr Wycherley calls it) to rob the 
country, and run away to London with your money. 
In the mean time I beg the favour of a line from yon, 
and am (as I will never ceaſe to be) | | 
e © Your, Oc. 


"HD 3 7 EK” NIX: 

ER ret) 1 O&.-12. 1710. 
T Deferred anſwering your laſt, upon the advice I 
1 received, that you were leaving the ton for ſome. 
HSme, and expected your return with impatience, 
Having chen a defign of ſeeing my friends there, a- 
mong the firſt of which I have reaſon to account 
yourſelf. But my almeſt continual illneſſes prevent 
that, as well as moſt other ſatisfactions of my life. 
However, I may {ay one good thiog of fick neſs, that 
it is the beſt cure in nature for ambition, and deſtgus 
upon the world or fortune: It makes a man pretty 
indifferent for the future, provided he can but be 
eaſy, by intervals, for the preſent. He will be con- 
tent to compound for his quiet only, and leave all 
the circumſtantial part and pomp of life to thoſe 
Who have a health vigorous enough to enjoy all the 


miſtreſſes of their deſires. I thank God, there is no-' 


ching out of myſelf which I would be at the trouble 
of ſecking, except a friend; a happineſs once ho- 
ped to have poſſeſſed in Mr Wycherley; but - Quan- 
rum muratus ab illi. I have for ſome years 

employed much like children that build houſes with 
cards, endeavouring very buſily and eagecly to raiſe 
a friendehip, which the firſt breath of any ill: natured 
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by-ſtander could puff away. — But I will trouble you 
no farther with writing, nor or myſelf with — 
of this ſubject. 

I was mightily pleaſed- to perceive by your quota- 
tion from Voiture, that you had tracked me ſo far as 
France. You ſee it is with weak heads as with weak 
ſtomachs, they immediately throw out what they re- 
ceived laſt; and what they read, floats upon the ſur- 
face of the mind, like oil upon water, without ineor- 

ating. This, 1 I think, however, cannot be ſaid 
of the love-verles I laſt troubled you with, where all 
(Jam afraid) is fo puerile and fo like: the author, 
that no body will falpet any thing to be borrowed, 
Vet you (as a friend, entertaining” a better opinion 
of them) it ſeems, ſearched in Waller, but ſearched 
in vain, Your judgment of them is (I think) very 
right, — for it was my own opinion before. If you 
think them not worth tlſe trouble of cotrecting, pray 
tell me ſo freely, and it will ſave me a labour; if you 
think che contrary, you would particularly oblige me 
by your remarks on the ſeveral thoughts as they ce- 
cur. 1 long to be nibbling at your verſes, and have 
not forgor who promiſed me Ovid's elegy Ad — uf 
aavigantem. Had Ovid been as long compoſi 
as you in ſending it, the lady might have ſa 
Gades, and received it at her return. I have — 
a great itch of criticiſm upon me, but want matter 
here in the country; which I deſire you to Ingen 
me with, as I do you in the town, 

Sie Ar dat Audii Ja dera guifque fal, 0. my e 


T: 

4; am obliged to Mr Caryl (whom, you tell me, 
you met at Epſom) for telling you truth, as a man 
is. in theſe: days to any one that will tell truth to his 
advantage; and I think none is more to mine, than 
what he told you, and I ſhould be glad to tell all the 
world, that I have an extreme _— and alen 
rn ren „ 4 


EX 2 * bn 
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 Tecum etenim Jongos memini conſumere ſoles, 

2. tecum primas epulis decerpere nodes; 

Unum opus et requiem pariter diſponi mus ambo,. 
2 verecunda laxamus ſeria menſa. 


e as I take it, Perſius meant the 
Portugal ſnuff and burnt claret, which he took with 
His maſter Cornutus ; and the verecunda menſa was, 
without diſpute, ſome coffeehouſe-table of the an- 
cients. — 1 will only obſerve, that theſe four lines 


| are as elegant and muſical as any in Perfins, not ex- 


x Fog thoſe fix or ſeven which Mr Dryden quotes as 
the only ſuch in all that author. I could be heartily 


glad 0 repeat e ſatis faction deſcribed in them, yo 
So . | op we 
4 N | Gee t Tour, Se. sf 
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qo Am m ghd 9 nd oy your alter tat yu write 
to me wirh the freedoms of a friend, ſetting 
doum your thoughts as they occur, and dealing 
— with. me in the matter of my on trifles, 
which, I aſſure you, I never valued half fo much as 
1 do that — in you which they were the occa- 
Bon of diſcovering to me; and which while 1 am 
happy in, I may be truſted with that dangerous 
weapon, Poetry; ſince I ſhall do nothing with it but 
after aſking and following your advice. I value ſin- 
cerity the more, as I find, by fad experience, the 

of it is more writers rarely 
pardoning the executioners of their verſes, even 
though themſelves pronounce ſentence upon them.— — 
As to Mr Philips's paſtorals, I take the firſt to be in- 
finitely _— and the ſecond the worſt; the third 
is for the a tranſlation from Virgil's 


Daphnis. I wall —— your judgment of the 
telt, only obſerve in ak of the ge obs 
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lines (peaking of the mubcian' $ playing on the 
harp), -+ 

New lioht! imming. o'er the 5 pris 140 $a '% 
Li: Aa Po gently brufp the plying raſy p 
And melling airs ari/e at their 2 
e 5 laborious, with a abei biy hand 8 
H. „„ "into the chords; with wy, mn' pat, 
Ani prone the Feoellinig fonts a manly grace. 4 


To which nothing can be. objected, but that they are 
tog lofty for paſtoral, eſpecially being put. into the 
mouth of a; ſhepherd, as they are here; in the poet's N 
on perſun they had: been II believe) more pfoper. 
They are more after Virgil“ manner than that of 
Thebcritus, hom vet in the character of paſtoral 
he rather ſeems to imitate. In the whole, I agree 
with the Tatlerꝭ that we have no better eclogues in 
our language. There is a ſmall copy of the ſame 
author publiſhed ãn the Tatler, No 12. on the Da- 
niſh winter: it is poetical r and I rename nd : 
itito/your-peruſalli ! 
Dr Garth's poem I . not ſcens: but believeyT ; 
ſhall be of that-critie's,opinitin you mention at Vill 
ho ſwore it was good: for, though I am very, caws 
tious of ſwearing after eritics, yet I think one max 
do it more ſafely when * commend. than when 
they Dame. 

Lagree with you in — of ien e fn ; 
terms in Mr Dryden's Virgil; not only becauſe es 
lenus was no great prophet in thoſe matters, but be- 
cauſe no terms of art or cant words ſuit with the ma- 
jeſty and dignity of ſtyle which epic poetry requires. 
ui mens divinior atgue 05. 2 turum. * 
The Tarpawlin phraſe can pleaſe none but ſuch gui - 
aurem habent Bata vam; they muſt not expect auri- 
bus Rttitis provari, | find by you. (I think 1 have 
dani in two Preben. af — * a 
terouſly). | 

& * you fay. you did not rightly take — 
ing in the verſe I quoted from Juvenal, yet I will 

Cc3 - ot 
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not explain it; becauſe, though it ſeems you are re- 
ſolved to take me for a critic, I would by no means 
be thought a commentator. — And for another reaſon 
too, becauſe I have Wite forgot both the verſe and 
the application. 

L hope it will be no offence to give my moſt hearty 
ſervice to Mr Wychetley, though I perceive by his 
lift to me, I am not to trouble him with my letters, 
ſince he there told me he was going inſtantly out of 
town, and till his return was my*ſervant, &c. I gueſs 
by yours he is yet with you, and beg you to do what 

ou may with all truth and honour, that is, aſſure 
bim I have ever borne all the reſpect and kindneſs i- 
maginable to him. I do not know to this hour what 
it is that has eſtranged him from me; but this I 
know, that he may for the future be more ſafely my 
friend, fince no invitation of his. ſhall ever more 
make me ſo free with him. I could not have thought 
any mari ſo very cautious and ſuſpicious, as not to 
credit his on experience of a friend. Indeed to be- 
lieve nobody, may be a maxim of ſafety, but not ſo 
e There is but one way | know of 
converſing ſafely with all men, that is, not T — 
cealing what we ſay or do, whe * Apr Are. 20 
nothing that deſerves to be concealed, and | can — 

boaſt this comfort in my affairs with Mr Wycherley. 
But I pardon his jealouſy, which is become his na- 
way, and ſhall never 9 nen he 1 5 


+ © 4 
me. „ s 
: CE © S*® Sn 


11 


ran ir MNS F 2415 Your, be. . 
. CY * | 4 - 6 
x "SETTER Nel. tr. 

* 1 5 Seed on 
* Mr Crowns! n 

e - allen 5: 8 


Fire 44 2m as obliged ee de fight of your love- ver- 
15 ſes, for your opinion of my ſincerity; which 
dad never Een called 4 in | qr if you reed 
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forced me, upon ſo many other occaſions, to expreſs 
my eſteem. 
I have juſt read and compared Mr Rowe's ver- 
ſion of the ixth of Lucan, with very great pleaſure, 
where I find none of thoſe abſurdities ſo frequent in 
that of Virgil, except in two places, for the ſake of 
laſhing the prieſts; one where Cato ſays — Sortilegis 
cveant dubii — and one in the ſimile of the Hzmor- 
rhois — fatidici Sabæi — He is ſo errant a wo 
thatihe ſtrains even beyond his author, in paſſion for 
liberty, and averſion to-tyranny ; and errs only in 
amplification. Lucan ix. in initio, deſcribing the feat 
of the Semidei manes, ſays : "604 
: Quodgue patet Ferras inter lunægue meatus, | 
Semidei manes batitant. tat 


- 


Mr Rowe has this lHine ß: 

\". Then looking down on the ſun's feeble ray. 
Pray your opinion, if there be an error phericur in 
e er Nl. 
C * : 1 5 2 ; Now. 11. 1710. : 
OU miſtake me very much in thinking the 
freedom you kindly uſed with my love verſes, 

gave me the. firſt opinion of your fincerity : I aſſure 
you it only did what every good - natured action of 
yours has dane ſince, confirmed me more in that o- 
pinion, . The fable of: the nightingale in Philips's 
paſtorals is taken from Famianus Strada's Latin po- 
em on the ſame ſubject, in his Praliſiones Academics; 
only the tomb he erects at the end, is added from 
Virgil's conAufion of the Cylex I cannot forbear 
giving you a paſſage out of the Latin poem | men- 
tion, by which you will find the Engliſh poet is in- 
debted to it. Yet 44, ar” 
* Piece: ptinted in the 6th volume of Tonſon's Miſcellanies, 
Alternat 
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Alternat mira arte fides, dum torquet acutas, - 
Inciditque, graves opereſo verbere pulſat. 5 
FJangue manu per fila volat; fimul hos, Jamul 110 
. Explorat numeros, chordagque laborat in omni. 
b Ma file. Ila modis totidem reſpandet, el artem 
Arte referts Nunc ceu rudi, aut, ingerta canendi, 2. 
re eee liguidam labenti e pettore voci, 7 
1 Nane calm ariats, moduliſque canera minutis. . 
Delibrat vacem, rremulegue reciprocat ore. 


"This: poem was many years ſince imitated by Cra- 
55 out of whoſe verſes the following are Fr re- 
markable: y * 


Frem this to that, from FI 10 this be ts er, 
Feen c s pulſe in all its arteries; ;;, 

Caught in a net which there Apollo Proven | 

His fingers ſtruggle with the-yocal tbreads. 


I haye (as I think I formerly told you) a very good 
opinion of Mr Rowe's ixth book of Lucan : indeed 


he amplifies roo much, as well as Brebœuf, the fa- 
mous French imitator. If I remember right, he 
ſometimes takes the whole comment into the text of 
the verſion, as particularly in line 808. Utgue /olet 
fariter totis Je effundere fignss Corycii preſſura croci.— 
Ang in the place you quote, he makes of thoſe two 
lines 1 in the Latin, 


Vidit quanta ſub voce jacerer | 4 1 
 Noftra dies, riſugue ſui eib eu, - 


no lefs than eight in Engliſh, | { 
What you. obſerye, y/ Tay cannot be an error 
Sphavitas, ſtrictly ſpeaking, either according to the 
Ptolemaic, or our Copernican ſyſtem; Tycho Brahe 
himſelf wilt be on the tranſſator's fide. For Mr Rowe 
here ſays no more, than that he looked down on the 
rays. of the ſan, which Pompey ERC do even 
though the body of the ſun. were above him. 
Von cannot but have remarked what a journey 


=—4 


Lucan' here mn Cato take for the ſake of his fine 
2291 36H 54 deſcriptions. 
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deſcriptions. From Cyrene he travels by land, for 
no better reaſon than this; 


Hæc eadem ſuadebat hiems, que clauſerat gur. 


The winter's effects on the ſea, it ſeems, were more 
to be dreaded than all the ſerpents, whirlwinds, 
ſands, c. by land, which immedi2tely after he paints 
out in his ſpeech to the ſoldiers : Then he fetches a 
compals a vaſt way round about, to the Naſamones 
and Jupiter Ammon's temple, purely to ridieule the 
oracles: and Labiegus myſt pardon me, if I do not 
believe him when he ſays — ars o6:ulit, et fortuna 
via — either Labienus or the map is very much 
miſtaken here. Thence he returns back to the Syr- 
tes, (which he might have taken firſt in his way to 
Utica), and ſo to Leptis Minor, where our author 
leaves him; who ſeems to have made Cato ſpeak his 
own mind, when he tells his army — Ire ſat off — 
no matter whither. I am, + | 

r A345 Your, os 
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„Fin Mr CROMWELL. 2 
| | * New. 20. 1710. 
12 ſyſtem of Tycho Brahe (were it true, as 
＋ it is novel) could have no room here: Lacan, 
with the reſt of the Latin poets, ſeems to follow 
Plato, whoſe order of the ſpheres is clear in Cicero, 
De natura debrum, De ſomnio Scipionis, and in Macro- 
bius. The ſeat of the mia manes is Platonic too, 
for Apuleius de dio Socratis aſſigus the fame to the 
genii, vr. the region of the air for their intercourſe 
with gods and men; ſo that, I fancy, Rowe miſtook. 
the ſituation, and I cannot eee Look 
down on the fun's rays. I am gla agree with me 
about the latitude he takes, g5 wiſh — told 
me, if the ortilegi, and fatidici, could licenſe his in- 
vective againſt prieſts; but I ſuppoſe you think ue 
| (with. 
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(ach Helens) undeſerving of your protection. I agree 
wi h you in Lucan's errours, and the cauſe of them, 
his poetic deſcriptions : for the Remans then knew 

the coalt of Africa from Cyrene (to the ſouth- eaſt of 

Which lies Ammon toward Egypt) to Leptis and U- 

tica: but, pray, remember how your Homer nodded 

while Ulyſſes flept, and waking knew not where he 

was, in the ſhort paſſage from Corcyra to Ithaca. 1 

like Trapp's verſions for their juſtneſs; his pſalm is 

excellent, the prodigies in the irftGeorgic judicious, 

(whence I conclude that it is eaſier to turn Virgil 

Juſtly in blank verſe than rhyme.) - The eclogue of 

Gallus, and fable of Phaeton pretty well; but he 


is very faulty in his numbers; the fate of Phaeton 


m ight run thus, 


Die blafted Phaeton with blazing hair, 77 
_ Shot gliding through the waſt abyſi 7 an, OI» 
And tambled beadlong lik a falling far. 


R Your, &c, 


14 | 1: 41 
„ ©» Nov. 24. 1710. 
o make uſe of that freedom and familiarity of 
ſtyle, which we have taken up in our corre- 
ſpondence, and which is more properly talking upon 
paper, than writing; I will tell you, without any 
preface, that I never took. Tycho Brahe for one of the 
ancients, or in the leaſt an acquaintance of Lucan's; 
nay, it is a ge this occaſion that I do not give 
vou an account of his life and converſation; as how he 
lived ſome years like an inchanted knight in a certain 
iſland, with a tale of a king of Denmark's miſtreſs 
that ſhall be namelefs. — But I have compaſſion on 
you, and would not for the world you ſhould ſtay any 
longer among the genii and /emidei manes, you know 
where; for if once you get ſo near the moon, Sappho 
will want your preſence in the clouds and inferiour 
regions; nat to mention the great loſs ne 
- | WL 
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will ſuſtain, when Mr C. — is in the milky-way. 
Theſe celeſtial thoughts put me in mind of the prietis 
= mention, who are a ſort.of /ortilegi in one ſenſe, 
ecauſe in their lottery there are more blanks than 
prizes ; the eee being at beſt in an uncer- 
tainty, whereas the ſetters-up are ſure of ſomething.” 
Prieſts indeed in their character, as they repreſent 
God, are facred ; and ſo are conſtables as they re- 
preſent the king ; but you will own a great many of 
them are very odd fellows, and the devil of any like- 
neſs in them. Yet 1 can aſſure you, I honour the 
good as much as I deteft the bad, and I think, that 
1m condemning theſe we praiſe thoſe. The tranfla- 
tions from Ovid I have not ſo good an opinion of as 
you; becauſe I think they have little of the main 
characteriſtic of this author, a graceful eaſineſs. For 
let the ſenſe be ever ſo exactly rendered, unleſs an 
author looks like himſelf, in his air, habit, and man- 
ner, it is a diſguiſe, and not a tran{lation. But as to 
the pſalm, I think David is muck more beholden to 
the tranſlator than Ovid; and as he treated the Ro- 
man like a Jew, _ he has made the Jew ſpeak like a 


Roman. 
Your, Sc. 
BY Wales > Bed - e 
Fron Mr CROW ELI. 


Dec. 5. 1710. 


HE — judgment we made on Rowe's ixth of 
Lucan will ferve for his part of the vithaꝶ here 
1 find this memorable line, 


Parque novum Fortuna videt concurrere, bellum 


 Atque virum. 
For: this he eraploys fx verſes, among lien! is e 


As i on igt terms in lifts. they. nan. aA. 


Pro can you trace. chivalry up higher than Phara- 
mond ? 


* 


4 


mend d will you allow / it an anachroniſm)— Ticket 
= his verfion of the Phoenix from Claudian, 20 


"When nature ceaſes, thou ſhalt fill remain, 
"Nor. ſecond chaos bound * 7 * 


Claudian thus, 
Et ' clades 3 16 "ts rapit, PR Ju uperlers” 


. Edemita tellure, manes. 


| „ich plainly refers to the deluge of — and 

che conflagration of Phaeton; not to the final diſſo- 
lation. Four thought of the prieſts lottery is very 
Mme: you play the wit, and not che critic, upon the 
errours of your brother. 

Voor obſervations are all very juſt: Virgil i is emi- 
nent foriadjuſting his diction to his ſentiments ; and, 
among the moderns, I find you practiſe the proſodia 
of your rules. Your poem * ſhews you to be, what 
vou ſay of Voiture — it books well bred the ſtate 
of the fair, though ſatirical, is touched with that de- 
licacy, and gallantry, that not the court of 
not — But hold, I fhall loſe what I lately recovered,” 
your opinion of my fincerity : yet I mult ſay, it is a8 
faultleſs as the fair to whom it is addreſſed, be ſhe 
never ſo perfect. The M. G. (who it ſeems had no 
right notion of you, as you of him) tranſcribed it by 
lucubration: from ſome diſcourſe of yours, he 
thought your inclination led you to (what the men 
of faſhion call learning) pedantry; but now, he ſays, 
he has no lefs, T aſſure vou, wn a veneration for 

HATES FE OA 
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" ſeems that my late mention of Craſhaw, and my 
| quotation — him has moved your curioſity. I 

therefore ſend you the whole author, who has held a 


Fe a ty, with the works of Voiture, | WP 
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plage zmong my other books af this nature for ſome 
bears; in Which time having read him twice or 
thrice, I find my e of thoſe whoſe works may 
deſerve readir Fra Ke this poet to _—_— the 
a gentleman, at is, at leiſurec hours, and more to 
keep out of idleneſs than to eſtabliſh, a reputation: 
ſo that nothipg regular or juſt can he — * cted from 
him. All that regards deſign, ſorm, fable, (which 
is the ſoul of — ar all that concerns ne or 
opnſent, of parts, (which is the body), will proba» 
bly be wanting; only pretty — fine meta- 
phors, glittering expreſſions, and ſomething of a neat 
caſt of verſe, (which are properly the dreſs, gems, or 
looſe ornaments of poetry), may be found in theſe 
verſes. This is indeed the caſe of moſt other poeti- 
cal writers of miſcellanies; nor can it well be other 
wiſe, ſince no man can be a true poet who writes for 
diverſion only. Theſe authors ſhould be conſidered 
as verſiſers and witty men, rather than as poets ; and 
under this head will only fall the thoughts, the ex- 
preſſion, and the numbers. Theſe are only the plea- 
ling part of poetry, which may be judged. of at a 
view, and comprehended all at once. And (to ex- 
preſs my ſelf like a painter) their colouring entertains 
the ſight, hut the lines and life of che picture are not 
to be inſpected, too narrowly. - 

This-aathor-formed himſelf upon Ne or Fae 
ther upon Marino. His thoughts, one may obſerve, 
in the main, are pretty; but oftentimes far fetched, 
and too often ſtrained and ſtiffened to make them ap- 
pear the greater. For men are never ſo apt to think 
a thing great, as when it is odd or wonderful, and 
inconſiderate authors would rathen be admired than 
underſtood. This ambition of ſurpriſing a reader, 
is the true natural cauſe of all fuſtian, or bombaſt in 
poetfy. To confirm what I have ſaid, you need but 
look into his firlt poem of the Weeper, where'the 2d, 
4th, 6th, 14th, 21ſt ſtanzas are as ſublimely dull as 
the 7th, 8th, gth, 16th,. 17th, zcth, and 23d ſtanzas 
of the ſame copy are ſoft and pleaſing; and af theſe 

Vor. III. 1 D d laſt 
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HJaft want any thing, it is an eaſier and more unaffect- 
Ed expreſſion. The remaining thoughts in that poem 
might have been ſpared, being either but repetitions, 
or very trivial and mean. And by this example in 
the firl one may gueſs at all the reſt; to be like this, 
A mixture of tender gentle thoughts and ſuitable ex- 
preſſions, of forced and inextricable conceits, and 
of needleſs fillers- up to the reſt. From all which it 
is plain, this author writ faſt, and ſet down what 
came uppermoſt. A reader may fkim off the froth, 
and uſe the clear underneath ; but if he goes too deep 
will meet with a mouthful of dregs; either the to 
or bottom of him are good for little, but what he did 
in his own, natural, middle-way, is beſt. 
To ſpeak of his numbers is a little difficult, th 
are fo various and irregular, and moſtly Pindaric ; it 
is evident his Heroic verſe (the beſt example of which 
is his Muſic's Duel) is carcleſsly made up; but one 
may imagine from what it now ie, that, had he taken 
more care, it had been muſical and pleaſing enough, 
not extremely majeſtic, but ſweet : and the time con- 
ſidered of his writing, he was (even as uncorrect as 
he is) none of the worſt verſiſicatorrs. 
- Will jus obſerve, that the beſt pieces of this au- 
thor are a paraphraſe on Pſalm xxiii. On Leffiue, 
Epitaph on Mr Aſhton, Wiſhes to his ſuppoſed mi- 
Kreſs, and the Dies ire. | FEY 
LETTER XXVII. 
Reſume my old liberty of throwing out myſelf 
upon paper to you, and making what thoughts 
float uppermoſt in my head, the ſubject of a letter. 
They are at preſent upon laughter, which (for ought 
Iknow) may be the cauſe you might ſometimes think 
me too remiſs a friend, when I was meſt entirely ſo: 
For I am never ſo inclined to mirth as when Iam moſt 
pleaſed and moſt eaſy, Which is in the company of a 


£ 
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As the fooling and toying with a. miſtreſs is a proof 


of fondneſs, not diſreſpect, ſo is raillery with a friend. 
I know there are —— in friendſhip, who expect 
diſtance, awe, ab; on, but I know you are not 
of them; and I for my part am no idol-worſhipper, 
though a Papiſt, If I were to addreſs Jupiter him- 
ſelf in a Heathen way, L fancy I ſhould be apt to take 
hold of his knee in à familiar manner, if not of his 
beard like Dionyſius; I was juſt going to ſay of his 
buttons; but [ think Jupiter wore none, (however L 
will not be poſitive to ſo nice a critic as you, but his 
robe might be ſubnected with a fibula.) 1 know ſome 
philoſophers define laughter, A recommending ourſelves 
to our own favour, by compariſon with the weaknefs of 
another: but I am fare I very rarely laugh with that 
view, nor do I believe children have any ſuch conſi- 
deration in their heads, when they expreſs their plea- 
ſure this way: I laugh full as innocently as they, for 
the moſt part, and as fillily. . There is a difference 
too betwixt laughing about a thing, and laughing az 
a thing: one may find the inferiour man (to make 
a kind of caſuiſtical diſtinction) provoked to folly at 
the fight, or obſervation of ſome circumſtance of a 
thing, when the thing itſelf appears ſolemn and auguſt 
to the ſuperiour man, that is, our judgment and rea- 
ſon. Let an ambaſſador ſpeak the beſt ſenſe 1a the 
world, and deport himſelf in the moſt graceful man- 
ner before a prince, yet if the tail of his ſhirt happen 
(as L have known it happen to a very wiſe may) to 
hang out behind, more people ſhall laugh at that 
than attend to the other, till they recolle& themſelves, - 
and then they. will not have a jot the leſs reſpect for 
the miniſter. I muſt confeſs the iniquity of my coun- 
tenance before: you ; ſeveral muſcles of my face ſome-- 
times take an impertinent liberty with, my judgment, 
but then my judgment ſoon riſes, and ſets all right 
again about my mouth: and 1 find I value no man 
ſo much, as him in whoſe ſight I have been playing 
the fool. I cannot be /, penſona before a man I 
love; and not to laugh with honeſty when nature 
. | D&s. 7 prompts, » 
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rend, or folly: (which is more a ſecond nature than 


any thing I know) is but a knaviſh hypocritical-way 
of:wakivp a maſk of one's own face To conclude, 
Fl ay are my friends, I laugh with, and thoſe 
that are not I /augh at; fo am merry in company, 
and if ever I am wile, it is all by myſelf. Vou take 
Juſt another courſe, and to thoſe that are not your 
friends, are very civil; and te thoſe that are, very 
endearing and complaiſant : thus when you and I 
meet, there will be the ri/as et blanditiæ united to- 
gether in converſation, as they commonly are in 
a verſe. But without laughter on the one fide, or 
compliment on the other, I aſſure you Iam, with 
real eſteem, A 1 
| 3 6 Your, Sc. . 


LETTER. XXVII. 
| | From M. CMO WII I 
i e Od. 16. 1711. 
M. Wycherley viſited me at Bath in my fick- 
a 


neſs, and expreſſed much affection to me: 
ring from me how welcome his letters would be, 
he preſently writ to you ; in which-T inſerted my 
ſcrall, and after, a ſecond. He went to Glouceſter 
in his way to Salop, but was diſappointed of a bo 
and fo returned to the Bath ; then he ſhewed me your 
anſwer to his letters, in\which you ſpeak of my good- 
nature, but, I fear, you found me very froward at 
reading; yet you allow for my illneſs. I could not 
poſſibly be in the ſame houſe with Mr Wycherley, 
though I ſought it earneſtly, nor come up to town 
with him, he being engaged with others; but when- 
ever we met, we talked of you. He praiſes your 
oem , and even outvies me in kind exprefſions o 
von. As if he had not wrote two letters to you, he 
was for writing every poſt ; I put him in mind he 
had already. Forgive me this wrong ; 1 know not 


„ IR on Criticiſm, 
| : whether 
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whether my talking ſo much of your great humanity 
and tenderneſs to me, and love to him; or whether 
the return of his natural diſpoſition to you was the 
cauſe; but certainly you are now highly in his fa- 
vour: now he will come this winter to your houſe, 
and I muſt go with him; but firſt he will invite you 
ſpeedily to town. I arrived on Saturday laſt much 
wearied, yet had wrote ſooner, but was told by Mr 
Gay (who has writ a pretty poem to Lintot, and who 
ives you his ſervice) that you was gone from home. 
wis ſhewed me your letter, which ſet me right, 
and your next letter is impatiently expected from me. 
Mr Wycherley came to town on Sunday laſt, and 
kindly ſurpriſed me with a viſit on Monday morning. 
We dined and drank together; and I ſaying, To ur 
lowes, he replied, It is Mr Pope's health. He ſaid he 
would go to Mr Thorold's, and leave a letter for you. - 
Though I cannot anſwer for the event of all this, in 
reſpe& to him; yet 1 can aſſure you, that, when 
you pleaſe to come, you will be moſt defirable to me, 
as always by inclination, ſo now by duty, who ſhall - 


ever be 1 
Your, Sc. . 


L:ET T.E R XXIX. 
Nov. 12. 1711. 

Received the entertainment of your letter the day 

1 after I had ſent you one of mine, and I am but 
this morning upon; hither. The news you tell me 
of the. many .dificulties you found in your return 
from Bath, gives me ſuch a kind of pleaſure as we 
uſually take in accompanying our friends in their 
mixed adventures ; for, methinks, I ſee you labour- 
ing through all your inconveniencies of the rough 
roads, the hard faddle, the trotting horſe, and what 
not? What an agreeable ſurpriſe would it have been 
to me, to have met you by pure accident, (which 1 
was within an ace of doing), and to have carried yu 
off triumphantly, ſet you on an eaſier pad, and 
D.d 3 ſiered 
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lieved the wandering knight with a night's lodging 
and rural repaſt, at our caſtle in the foreit ? But theſe 
are only the pleaſing imaginations of a diſappointed 
lover, who muſt ſuffer in a melancholy abſence yet 
theſe two months. In the mean time, I'take up with 
the muſes, for want of your better company ; the 
muſes, gue nobiſcum pernoctant, peregri nantur, ruſti- 
cantur. Thoſe aëreal ladies juſt difover enough to 
me of their beauties to urge my purſuit, and draw me 
on in a wandering maze of thought, ſtill in hopes 
(and only in hopes) of attaining thoſe favours from 
them, which they confer on their more happy admi- 
rers. We graſp ſome more beautiful idea in our own 
brain, than our endeavours to expreſs it can ſet to the 
view of others; and ſlill do but labour to fall ſhort of 
our firſt imagination. The gay colouring which 
Fancy gave at the firſt tranſient glance we had of it, 
goes off in the execution: like thoſe various figures 
in the gides clouds, which while we gaze long up- 
on, to ſeparate. the parts of each imaginary image, 
the whole faints before the eye, and decays into con- 
Fuſion. * 8 
I am highly pleaſed with the knowledge you give 
me of Mr Wycherley's preſent temper, which ſcems 
.: Jo favourable to me. I ſhall ever have ſuch a fund 
of affection for him as to be agreeable to myſelf 
when I am ſo to him, and cannot but be gay when he 
is in good humour, as the ſurface of the earth (if you 
will pardon. a poetical ſimilitude) is clearer or gloo- 
mier, juſt as the ſun is brighter or more overcaſt. —— 
I ſhould be glad to ſee the verſes to Lintot which you 
mention, for, methinks, ſomething oddly agreeable 
may be produced from that ſubjet.——For what re- 
mains, I am ſo well, that nothing but the aſſurance 
of your being ſo can make me better; and if you 
/ would have me live with any ſatis faction theſe dark 
days in which I cannot ſee you, it muſt be by your 
writing {ometimes o n 
Ack TT s Your, &c. ' 
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LETTER XXX, 
From Mr CROMWELIXL. _ 
| | Dec. 7. 1711. 
R Wycherley has, I believe, ſent you two 
| or three letters of invitation; but you, like 
the fair, will be long ſolicited before you yield, to 
make the favour the more acceptable to the- lover, 
He is much yours by his talk; fer that unbounded 
genius which has ranged at large like a libertine, 
now ſeems confined to you: and I ſhould take him 
for your miſtreſs too by your ſimile of the ſun and 
carth: It is very fine, but inverted by the applica- 
tion ; for the gaiety of your fancy, and the drooping 
of his by the withdrawing of your luſtre, perſuades 
me it would be juſter by the reverſe. Oh happy fa- 
vourite of the Muſes ! how pernoctare, all night long 
with them ? but alas! you do but toy, but ſkirmiſh 
with them, and decline a cloſe engagement. Leave 
elegy and tranſlation to the inferiour claſs, on whom 
the Muſes only glance now and then like our winter- 
ſun, and then leave them in the dark. Think on the 
dignity of tragedy, which is of the greater poetry, 
as Dennis ſays, and foil him at his other weapon, as 
you have done in criticiſm, Every one wonders that 
a genius like yours will not ſupport the finking Dra- 
ma ; and Mr Wilks (though, 1 think, his talent is 
comedy) has expreſſed a furious ambition to ſwell in 
your boſkins. We have had a poor comedy of John- 
ſon's (not Ben) which held ſeven nights, and has got 
him three hundred pounds, for the town is ſharp-ſet 
on new plays. In vain would I fire you by antereſt 
or ambition, when your mind is not ſuſceptible of 
either; though your authority (ariſing from the ge- 
neral eſteem, like that of Pompey) mutt infallibly 
aſſure you of ſucceſs ; for which in all your wiſhes 
you will be attended with thoſe of 2%] 
| — Your, E 1 
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LETTER XXXI. 


Dec. 21. 1711. 


FI have not writ to you ſo ſoon ] as ought, let my 
writing now atone for the delay ; as it will in- 
fallibly do, when you know what a ſacrifice I make 
you at this time, and that every moment my eyes 
are. employed upon this paper, they are taken. off 
from two of the fineſt. faces in the univerſe. But in. 
deed it is ſome conſolation to me to reflect, that 
while I but write this period, I eſcape ſome hundred 
fatal darts from thoſe unerring eyes, and about a. 
thoufand deaths or better. Now you, that delight 
in dying, would not once have dreamed of an abſent 
friend in theſe circumſtances; you that are ſo nice 
an admirer of beauty, or (as a critic would fay af- 
ter Terence) /o elegant a Pectator of forms-; you : 
muſt have a ſober diſh of coffee, and a ſolitary can- 
die at your fide, to write an epiſtle Incubratory to 
friend; whereas 1 can do it as well with two 
pair of "radiant lights, that outſhine the golden g 
of day and filver goddeſs of night, and all the reful- 
gent eyes of the firmament. — You fancy now that 
Sappho's eyes are two of theſe my tapers, bat it is 
no ſuch matter; theſe are eyes that have more per- 
ſuaſion in one glance than all Sappho's oratory and 
geſture together, let her put her body into what 
moving poſtures ſhe pleaſes. Indeed, indeed, my 
friend, you never could have found fo improper a 
time to tempt me with intereſt or ambition: let me 
but have the reputation of theſe in my keeping, and 
as for my own, let the devil, or let Dennis, take it 
for ever, How gladly would I give all I am worth, 
that is to ſay, my Paſtorals, for one of them, and 
my Effay for the other; I would lay out all my po- 
try in love; an original for a lady, and a tranſlation 
for a waiting-maid ! alas! what have I to do with 
Jane Gray, as long as Miſs Molly, Miſs Betty, or 
Miſs Patty are in this world? Shall I write of beau- 
TM | ties 
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ties murdered long ago, when there arg thoſe at this 
inſtant that murder me? 1 will even eompoſe my own | 
tragedy, and the poet ſhall appear in his own verfon 
to move compaſſion: it will be far more c&ectu 
than Bays's entering with a rope abaut his neck, an 
the world will own, there never was a more miſera- 
ble. object brought upon the Rage. n i 2 by 
ow: you that are a critic, pray inform me, in 
what manner I may connect the foregoing. part of 
this letter with that which is to follow, according to 
the rules? I would willingly return Mr Gay my 
thanks for the favour of his poem, and in particu- 
tar for his kind mention of me; I hoped, when 1 
heard a new comedy had met with ſucceſs upon the 
ſtage, that it had been his, to which I really Wiſh n 
leſs; and (had it been any way in my power). ould 
have been very glad to have contributed to its intro- 
duction into the world. His verſes to Lintot * hayes 
put a whim into my head, which you are like to 
troubled with in the oppoſite page: take it as you 
find it, the production of half an, hour, the other. 
morning. I deſign very ſoon to put a taſk of a more 
ſerious nature upon you, in reviewing a piece of 
mine that may better deſerve criticiſm; and by that 
time you have done with it, J hope to tell 198 8 
perſon with, how much OS Lam. nan 5 
Your, Ke. 5a 


„ Theſe verſes are * is Dr Swift 5 and out Author's 
Miſcellanies. 12 
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LETTERS to ſeveral LADIES. 


LETTER I. 


- Mardamw, © March 1. 170. 
Lend you the book of rudiments of drawin 
1 which you were pleaſed to command, and chin 

myſelf obliged to inform you at the ſame time 

of one of the many excellencies you poſſeſs without 
knowing of them. You are but too good a painter 
already; and no picture of Raphael's was ever ſo 
beautiful, as that which you have formed in a cer- 
tain heart of my acquaintance, Indeed it was but 
juſt that the fineſt lines in nature ſhould be drawn 
upon the moſt durable ground, and none could ever 
be met with, that would ſo readily receive, or ſq 
faithfully retain them, as this heart. I may boldly 
Ay of it, that you will not find its fellow in all the 
parts of the body in this book. | But I muſt com- 
plain to you of my hand, which is an arrant traitor 
to'my heart; for having been copying your picture 
from "thence and from Kneller theſe three days, it 
bas done all poffible injury to the fineſt face that e- 
ver was wade, and to the livelieſt image that ever was 
drawn. I have imagination enough in your abſence, 
5 ſome reſemblance: of you.; but | have been 
long uſed to loſe my judgment at the ſight of you 
that it is paſt my power to correct it by the life. 

Vour picture ſeems leaſt like when placed before your 
eyes; and, contrary to all other pictures, receives a 
manifeſt dĩſad vantage by being ſet on the faireſt light 


* Moſt of theſe were printed without the author's conſent, 
and no doubt are the ſame. upon which the ceafure is paſl:d in 
the preface, That they have too much of a juvenile ambi- 
4 tion of wit, and affectation of gaiety. And it is pleaded in 
excuſe, * that they were written very young, and the folly was- 
on over.” R TI >! 
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In the world. The painters are a very vain genera- 
tion, and have a long time pretended to rival nature; 
but to own the truth to you, ſhe made ſuch a finiſh- 
ed piece about three and twenty years ago (I beg 
your pardon, Madam ; I proteſt, I meant but two 
and twenty) that it is in vain for them any longer to 
contend with her. I know you indeed made one 
ſomething like it, betwixt five and ſix years paſt: 
it was a little girl, done with abundance of ſpirit and 
life, and wants nothing but time to be an admirable 
piece: but, not to flatter your work, I do not think - 
it will ever come up to what your father made. Hows 
ever I would not diſcourage you; 1t is certain you 
have a ſtrange happineſs, in making fine things of a 
1 * and at a ſtroke, with de. eaſe —. plea- 

ure. Cone as. al 
Tam, Sc. 


LETTER H. 


I is too much a rule in this town, that when a 
lady has once done a man a favour, he is to be 
rude to her ever after. It becomes our ſex to take 
upon us twice as much as yours allow us; by this 
method I may write to you moſt impudently, be- 
cauſe you once anſwered me modeſtly ; and if you 
ſhould never do me that honour for the future, Lam 
fo think (like a true coxcomb) that your filence: 
gives conſent. Sap: you wonder why this is ad+ 
Treſſed to you rather than to Mrs M —, with whom 
I have the right of an old acquaintance, whereas 
you are a fine lady, have bright eyes, c. Firſt, 
Madam, I make choice of you rather than of your 
mother, becauſe you are younger than your mother, 
Secondly, becauſe I fancy you ſpell better, as ha- 
ving been at ſchool later, Thirdly, becauſe you have 
nothing to do but to write if you pleaſe, and poſſi- 
bly it my keep you from employing yourſelf worle; 
it may ſave ſome honeſt neighbouring gentleman 
from three or four of your peſtilent glances, Caſt 
your 
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our eyes upon paper, Madam, there you may look 
EET mt are ſeducing, books ard 8 
the amorous ones ſoften you, and the godly ones 
give you the ſpleen; if you look upon trees, they 
claſp in embraces ; birds and beaſts make love: the 
fun is too warm for your blood; the moon melts you 
into yielding and melancholy. Therefore I ſay once 
more, caſt your eyes upon paper, and read, only 
ſuch letters as I write, which convey no darts, no 
flames, but proceed from innocence of foul; and fim- 
plicity of heart. Thank God I am an hundred miles 
off from thoſe eyes! I wonld ſooner truſt your hand 
than them for doing me miſchief; and though I 
doubt not ſome part of the rancour and-iniquity ef 
your heart will drop into your pen, yet ſince it will 
not attack me on 'a ſudden and unprepared, fince I 
may have time while I break open your letter to trols. 
myſelf and fay a Pater-nofter, I hope Providence will 

otect me from all you can attempt at this diſtance, 

am told you are at this hour as handſome as an an- 
gel; for my part, I have forgot your face ſince two 
winters. You may be grown to a gianteſs for all J 
know. I cannot tell in any reſpect what fort of 
creature you are, only that you are a very miſchie- 
vous one, whom I ſhall' ever pray to be defended 
from. But when your miniſter ſends me word you 
have the Tmall-pox, a good many freckles, or are 
very pale, I will defice' him to give thanks for it in 
your pariſh-church ; which as ſoon as he ſhall inform 
me he has done, I will make you a viſit without ar- 
mour : I will eat any thing you give me without ſuſpi- 
cion of poiſon, take you by the hand without gloves, 
nay venture to follow' you into an arbour without 
calling the company. This, Madam, is the top of 
my wiſhes, but how differently are our deſires in- 
clined! You figh out, in the ardour of your heart, 
Oh playhouſes, parks, operas, aſſemblies, London! 
I cry with rapture, Oh' woods, gardens, rookeries, 


fiſh-ponds, arbours ! Mrs. M=—, 
e | | " LET. 
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15 245 LETTER II. 
To a LADx. 


Written on one column of a letter, while Lady M. 
wrote to the lady's huſband on the other. 


HE wits would ſay, that this muſt needs be a 
dull letter becauſe it is a married one. I am 
afraid indeed you will find, what ſpirit there is, muſt 
be on the fide of the wife, and the huſband's part, 
as uſual, will prove the dulleſt. What an unequal 
pair are put together in this ſheet ? In which 
though we fin, it is you muſt do penance. When 
you OT on both ſides of this paper, you may fan- 
cy that our words (according to a ſcripture- expreſ- 
ſion) are as a two-edged tword, whereof Lady M. is 
the ſhining blade, and I only the handle. But I can- 
not proceed without ſo far mortifying Sir Robert as 
to tell him, that ſhe writes this purely in obedience 
to me, and that it is but one of thoſe honours a huſ- 
band receives for the ſake of his wife. 12 
It is making court but ill to one ſine woman to 
ſhew her the regard we have for another; and yet T 
muſt own there is not a period of this epiſtle but 
ſquints towards another overagainſt it It will be 
in vain to diſſemble: your penetrating eyes cannot 
but diſcover, how all the letters that compoſe theſe 
words lean forward after Lady M. 's letters, Which 
ſeem to bend as much from mine, and fly from them 
as faſt as they are able. Ungrateful letters that 
they are! which give themſelves to another man, in 
the very preſence of him who will yield to no mortal 
in knowing how to value them. | Ts 
You will think I forget myſelf, and am not wri- 
ting to you; but, let me tell you, it is you forget 
yourſelf in that thought, for you are almoſt the only 
woman to whom one can ſafely addreſs the praiſes of 
another. Beſides, can you imagine a man of my im- 
Vor, III. tEe portance 
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portance ſo ſtupid, as to ſay fine things to you before 
your huſband ? Let us ſee how far Lady M. herſelf 
dares do any thing like it, with all the wit and ad- 
dreſs ſhe 1s ſniſtref of. If Sir Robert can be ſo ip- 
norant (now he is left to himſelf in the country) ts 
imagine any - ſuch matter, let him know from 
me, that here in town every thing that lady ſays, is 
taken for ſatire. For my part, every body knows it 
is my conſtant practice to ſpeak truth, and I never 
do it more than when I call myſelf 

| Your, e. 


LETTER IV. 


OU have put me into ſo much patety of tem. 
per, that there will not be a ſerious word in 
this day's letter. No more, you will ſay, there 
would, if I told you the whole ferious buſineſs of the 
ton. All laſt night I continued with you, though 
your unreaſonable regularity drove me out of your 
_ doors at three a-clock. I dreamed all over the e- 
vening's converſation, and ſaw the little bed in ſpite 
of you. In the morning I waked, very angry at your 
Phantom for leaving me ſo abruptly. — | know you 
delight in my mortification, I dined with an old 
beauty; ſhe appeared at the table like a death's 
head enameled. The Egyptians, you know, had 
ſuch things at their entertainments; but do you 
think they painted and patched them? However, the 
Iaft of theſe objections was ſoon removed; for the 
lady had fo violent an appetite for a ſalmon, that ſhe 
quickly ate all the patches off her face. She divided 
the fiſh into three parts; not equal, God knows; for 
"the helped Gay to the head, me to the middle, and 
making the reſt much the largeſt part, took it herſelf, 
aud cried very naively, I will be content with my 
on tail. | | 
My ſapper was as ſingular as my dinner. It was 
with a great poet and ode-maker, (that is, a great 
' poet out of fits wits, or out of his way.) He came 
9 | to 


— 
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to be very hungry; not for want of a dinner, (for 
that I ſhould make no jeſt of), but having forgot to 


dine, He fell moſt furiouſly on the broiled relics of 


a ſhoulder of mutton, commonly called a blade- 
bone: he profeſſed he never taſted ſo exquiſite a 
thing! begged me to tell him what joint it was; 
wondered h had never heard the name of this joint, 
or ſeen it at other tables; and defired to know how 
he might direct bis batcher to cut out the ſame for 


the future? And yet this man, ſo ignorant in modern 


butchery, has cut up half an hundred heroes, and 
quartered five or fix miſerable lovers in every tragedy 
he has written. I have nothing more to tell you to- 
day. $i | 

rA v. 
F The Anſwer. 


70 U ſhould have my day too, Sir, but indeed 
Y ſlept it cut, and ſo PHI give you all that was 
left, my lat night's entertainment. You know the 
company. I went in late, in order to be better re- 


ceived ; but unluckily came in, as deuce- ace was . 


flinging (Lord H. would fay I came in the nick). 


The lady coloured, and the men took the name of 


the Lord in vain : No body ſpoke to me, and I ſat 
down diſappointed; then affecting a careleſs air, 


aped, and cried ſeven or eight times, Dye uin or 


7 I could ſafely ſay at that moment I had no 


temptation to any one of the ſeven, lively fins; and 


in the innocent way I was, happy had it been for me 


if T had died! Moralizing fat I by the hazard-tablez- 
I looked upon the uncertainty of riches, the decay” 
of beauty, and the craſh of worlds with as much⸗ 


contempt as ever Plato did. But ah ! the frailty of 


human nature! ſome ridiculous thought came into 
my head, wakened my paſſions, which burſt forth 


into a violent laughter : I roſe from my ſeat, and 
not conſidering the juſt reſentments of the lofing- 


gameſters, hurled a ball of paper croſs the table, 
„ which 


— 
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entire coat of luteſtring ? 


which ſtopped the dice, and turned up ſeven inſtead 
of five. Curſed on all ſides, and not knowing where 
ta fly, T threw myſelf into a chair, which I demo- 
liſhed, and never ſpoke a word after. We went to 


ſupper, and a lady ſaid, Mi/; G. looks prodigiouſly- 


like a tree. Every body agreed to it, and I had not 
curioſity to aſk. the meaning of that ſprightly fancy: 


Find it ont, and let me know. Adieu, it is time ta 


dreſs, and begin the buſineſs of the day. 
e 
In the ſtyle of a Lady. 


P* what is your opinion of Fate? for I miſt 
confeſs I am one of thoſe that believe in fate 
and predeſtination. — No, I cannot go ſo far as that, 
but I own I am of opinion one's ſtars may incline, 
though not compel one; and that is. a fort of free 
will; for we may be able to reſiſt inclination, but 
not compulſion. E 

Do not you think they have got into the moſt pre- 

ſerous faſhion this winter that ever was, of floun- 
cing the petticoat fo very deep, that it looks like an 


It is a little cool indeed for this time of year, but 
then, my dear, you'll allow it has an extreme clean 
r 

Ay, fo bas my muſlin apron; but I would not 
chuſe to make ĩt a winter- ſuit of cloaths. 

Well now I'll ſwear, child, you have put me in 
mind of a very pretty dreſs; let me die, if I do not 
think a muſlin flounce, made very full, would give 


. . p 


one a very agreeable frtation- air. Fl 
Well, 1 ſwear it would be charming! and T ſhould 
like it of all things — Do you. think there are any 
ſach things as /prrits ? | | 
Do you believe there is any ſuch place as the Ely- 
ſian fields? O Gad, that would be charming! I with . 
J were to go to the Elyſian fields when I die, and 


then 1 ſhould not care if I were to leave the world to- 
maorrow ; 
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morrow : But is one to meet there with what one has 
loved moſt in this world? ob a n 
Now you mult tell me this 2 755 To be ſure 
you can, or what do T correſpond with you for, if 
you will not tell me all? you know T abominate te- 
ſerve, | . — 


DHT 
BValb, irn. 
OU are to underſtand, Madam, that my paſſion 
| for your fair ſelf, and your fifter, has been 
divided with the moſt wonderful regularity in the 
world. Even from my infancy, I have been in love 
with one after the other of you, week by week, and 
my journey to Bath fell out in the three hundred fe>- 
venty-ſixth week of the reign of my ſovereign lady 
Sylvia. At the preſent writing hereof it is the three 
hundred eighty-ninth week of the reign of your molt: 
ſerene majeſty, in whoſe ſervice 1 was lifted ſome 
weeks before I beheld your ſiſter. This information 
will account for my writing to either of you hereaf- 
ter, as either ſhall happen to be queen-regent at that 
time, | | 

Pray tell your ſiſter, all the good qualities and 
virtuous inclinations ſhe has, never gave me ſo much 
pleaſure in her converſation, as that one vice of her- 
obſtinacy will give me mortification this month. 
Ratcliffe commands her to the Bath, and ſhe refuſes! 
indeed if I were in Berkſhire; I fhoald honour her for 
this obſtinacy, and magnify her no leſs for diſobedt=- 
ence than we do the Barcelonians. But people change 
with the change of places (as we ſee of late), and vir-- 
tues become vices When they ceafe to be for one's in- 
tereſt, with me, as with others. 

Yet let me. tell her, ſhe will never loak ſo finely - 
while ſhe is upon earth, as ſhe would here in the 
water. It is not here, as in moſt other inſtances, for 
thoſe ladies that would pleaſe extremely, muſt go 
out of their own element. She does not make half 

| E e 3. a 
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ſo good a figure on horſeback as Chriſtina Queen of 
Sweden, but were ſhe once ſeen in the Bath, no man 
would part with her for the beſt mermaid in Chri- 
Rendom. You. know I have ſeen you often, I per- 
fectly know how you look in black and in white, I 
have experienced the utmoſt you can do in colours; 
but all your movements, all your graceful ſteps 
deſerve not half the glory you might here attain, of 
a moying and eaſy behaviour in buckram: ſomething 
between ſwimming and walking, free enough, and 


more modeſtly-half- naked than you can appear any 


where elſe. You have conquered enough already by 
land; ſhow your ambition, and e alſo by wa- 


ter, The buckram I mention is a dreſs particularly 


uſeful at this time, when, we are told, they are 
bringing over the faſhion of German ruffs : You- 
ought to uſe yourſelf to ſome degrees of ſtiffneſs be- 
forchand ; and when our ladies chins have been 
tickled; a while with, Rarched muſlin and wire, they 


may poſſibly bear the bruſh of a German beard and 


whiſker. n | os 
I could tell you a delightful. tory of Doctor P. 
but want room to diſplay it in all its ſhining circum- 
ftlances. He had heard 1t was an excellent cure for 
love, to kiſs the aunt of the perſon beloved, who is 
enerally. of years. and experience enough to damp 
the fierceſt flame: he tried this courſe in has paſſion, 


and kiſſed Mrs E— at Mr D—'s, but, he ſays, 


it will not do, and that he loves you as much as 
; Your, Ge. 
LETTER VIII. 
To the ſame. 
FF you aſk bow the waters agree with me, I muſt 
tell you, ſo very well, that I queſtion how. you 
and I ſhould agree if we were in a room by ourſelves, 
Mrs —— bas honeſtly aſſured me, that but for ſome 


whims which ſhe cannot entirely conquer, ſhe would 
£0 
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go and ſee the world with me in man's cloaths, E- 
ven you, Madam, I fancy, (if you would not partake 
in our adventures), would wait our coming in at the 


evening with ſome impatience, and be well enough 
leaſed to hear them by the fire-ſide. That would 
Folds than reading romances, unleſs Lady M. would 
be our hiſtorian. What raiſes theſe defires in me, is 
an acquaintance I am beginning with my Lady Sand- 
wich, who has all the ſpirit of the laſt age, and all the 


gay experience of a pleaſurable life. Tr were as ſcan- 


dalous an omiffion to come to the Bath and not ro ſee 


my Lady Sandwich, as it had formerly been to have 
travelled to Rome without vifiting the Queen of 


Sweden. She is, in a word, the beſt thing this coun- 


try has to boaſt of; and as ſhe has been all that a Wo- 


man of ſpirit could be, fo ſhe fill continues that eaſy 
and independent creature that a ſenſible woman al- 
ways wilt be. | 

I muſt tell you a truth, which is not, however; 


much to my credit. I never. thought ſo much of 
yourſelf and your ſiſter, as fince I have been fourſcore 
miles diftant from you. In the foreſt I looked upon 
you as good neighbours, at London as pretty kind of 


women, but here as divinities, angels, goddeſſes, or 
what you will. In the ſame manner I never knew at 
what rate I valued your life, till you were upon the 


point'of dying. If Mrs — and you will but fall very - 


lick every ſeaſon, I ſhall certainly die for you. Se- 
riouſly L value you both ſo much, that I eſteem others 
much the leſs for your ſakes ; you have robbed me 
of the pleaſure of eſteeming a thouſand pretty quali- 
ties in them, by ſhowing me ſo many finer in your- 
ſelves. There are but two things in the world which 
could make you indifferent to me, which, I believe, 
you are not capable of, I mean ill- nature and malice. 


[ have ſeen enough of you, not to overlook any frail- 


ty you could have, and nothing leſs than a vice can 
make me like you leſs, I expect you ſhould diſcover 
by my conduct towards you both, that this is true, 


and that therefore you ſhould pardon a thouſand 


things 


— 
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things i in me for that one diſpoſition. Expect no- 
thing from me but truth and freedom, and I ſhall al- 
oak be Wee by you ne always am, 

| Your, Te... 


LETTER N. 


To the fame... 


| P TTY 1714+. 

Returned ome as low and 2; contemplative af- 
1 ter I bad parted from you, as my Lord & retired. 
from the cqurt and glory to his country-ſeat and wife, 
a week ago. I found here a diſmal deſponding let- 
ter from the ſon of another great courtier who ex- 
peas the fame fate, and who tells me the great ones 
of the earth will now take it very kindly of the mean 
ones, if they will favour them with a viſit by day- 
light. With what joy would they lay down all their 
ſchemes of glory, did they but know you have the. 
generoſity to drink their healths once a-day, as ſoon _ 
as they. are fallen ? Thus the unhappy, by the ſole 
merit of their mis fortunes, become the care of Hea- 
ven and you. I intended to have put this laſt 
into verſe, but in this age of ingratitude my beſt 
friends forſake me, I mean my rhymes. 

J defire Mrs P— to ſtay her ſtomach with theſe 
half hundred plays, till I can procure her a romance 
big enough to ſatisfy her great ſoul with adventures. 
As for novels, I fear ſhe can depend upon none from 
me but that of my life, which I am ſtill, as I have 
been, contriving all poſſible methods to Morten, for 
the greater eaſe both of the hiſtorian and the reader. 
May ſhe” belicve all the paſſion and tenderneſs ex- 
preſſed in theſe romances to be but a faint image of 
what I bear her, and may you (who read nothing) 
take the fame truth upon hearing it from me. You. 
will both injure me very much, if you do not think 
me a truer friend than ever any romantic lover, or a=; 
ny imitator of their ſtyle could be. Wt 

— 
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The days of beauty are as the days of greatneſs, and 
ſo long all the world are your adorers. I am one of 
thoſe unambitious people, who will love you forty 
years hence when your eyes begin to twinkle in a re- 
tiremerit, and without the vanity which every owe” 
now will take to be thought © 5 

Your, c. 


LETTER X. 

HE more I examine my own mind, the more 

* romantic I find myſelf, Methinks it is a no- 

ble ſpirit of contradiction to fate and fortune, nor to 
give up thoſe that are ſnatched from us; but to fol- 
low them the more, the farther they are removed 
from the ſenſe of it. Sure, Flattery never travelled” 
ſo far as three thouſand miles; it is now only for 
Truth, which overtakes all things, to reach you at 
this diſtance. It is a generous piece of Popery, that 
urſues even thoſe who are to be eternally abſent, 
into another world; whether you think it right or 
wrong, you'll own the very extravagance a ſort cf ' 
piety. I cannot be fatisfied with ſtrowing flowers 
over you, and barely honouring you as a thing loft :. 
but muſt confider you as'a glorious though remote” 
being, and be ſending addreſſes after you. You have 
carried away ſo much of me; that what remains is 
daily languiſhing and dying over my acquaintance 
here, and, I believe, in three or four months more 1 
ſhall think Aurat Bazar * as good a place as Covent- 
garden. You may imagine this is raillery, but Lam 
really ſo far gone as to take pleaſure in reveries of 
this kind: Let them ſay I am romantic, ſo is every 
one ſaid to be, that either admires a fine thing or 
does one. On my conſcience, as the world goes, it 
is hardly worth any body's while to do one for the 


honour of it: Glory, the only pay of generous ac- 


tions, is now as ill paid as other juſt debts; and 
neither Mrs Macfarland for immolating her lover, 
At Conſtantinople. 


nor 
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nor you, for conſtancy to your lord, muſt ever hope 


to be compared to Lucretia or Portia, 


I Write this in ſome anger; for having, ſince you 
went, frequented thoſe people moſt, who ſeemed 
zoft in your favour, I heard nothing that concerned 
ou talked of ſo often, as that you went away in a 
lack full-bottomed wig ; which I did not aſſert to 
be a bob, and was anſwered, Lowe is blind. I am 
perſuaded your wig had never ſuffered this criticiſm, 
but on the ſcore of your head, and the two eyes that 
are in it. ö | , 
Pray when you write to me, talk of yourſelf; 
there is nothing I ſo much defire to hear of : talk a 
great deal of yourſelf; that ſhe who I always thought 
talked beſt, may ſpeak upon the beſt ſubject. The 
ſhrines and reliques you tell me of, no way engage 
my curioſity ; I had ten times rather go on pilgri- 
mage to ſee one ſuch face as yours, than both St 
John Baptiſt's heads. I wiſh (fince you are grown fo 
covetous of golden things) you had not only all the 
fine ſtatues you talk of, but even the 3 image 
which Nebuchadnezzar ſet up, provided you were to 
travel no further than you could carry it. 1 
The court of Vienna is very edifying. The la- 
dies, with reſpect to their huſbands, ſeem to under- 
ſtand that text literally, that commands to bear one 
another's burthens : but T fancy, many a man there is 
like //achar, an afs between two burthens, I ſhall 
look upon you no more as a Chriſtian, when you 
paſs from that charitable court to the land of Jealou- 
ſy. I expect to hear an exact account how, and at 
what places, you leave one of the thirty- nine articles 
after another, as you approach to the lands of Infide- 
lity. Pray how far are you got already? amidſt the 
pomp of a high maſs, and the raviſhing trills of a 
Sunday opera, what did you think of the doctrine and 
diſcipline of the church of England ? had you from 
your heart a reverence for Sternhold and Hopkins? 
How did your Chriſtian virtues hold out in ſo long a 
voyage! you have, it ſeems, (without paſſing the 
bounds 


— 
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bounds of Chriſtendom), out- travelled the fin of for- 
nication: in a little time you'll look upon ſome 
others with more patience, than the ladies here are 
capable of. I reckon, you'll time it ſo well as to 
make your religion laſt to the verge of Chriſten- 
dom, that you may diſcharge your chaplain (as hu- 
manity requires) in a place where he may find ſom 
buſineſs. : 
I doubt not but I ſhall. be. told (when I come to 
follow you through thoſe countries) in how pretty a 
manner you accommodated yourſelf to the cuſtoms of 
the true Muſſulmen. They will tell me at what town 
you practiſed to fit on the ſopha, at what village you 
learned to fold a turbant, where you was bathed and 
anointed, and where you parted with your black full- 
bottom. How happy muſt it be for a gay young 
woman to live in a country where it 1s a part of reli- 
gious worſhip to be giddy-headed? I ſhall hear at 
Belgrade how the good Baſhaw received you with 
tears of joy, how he was charmed with your agree- 
able manner of pronouncing the words Allab and 
Auhamed, and how earneſtly you joined with him in 
exhorting your friend to embrace that religion. But 
I think his objection was a juit one, that it was at- 
tended with ſome circumſtances under which he could 
not properly repreſent his Britannic Majeſty, | 
Laſtly, I ſhall hear how, the firſt night you lay at 
Pera, you had a viſion of Mahomet's paradiſe; and 
bappily awaked without. a foul, from which bleſſed 
moment the beautiful body was left at fall liber- 
ty to perform all the agreeable functions it was made 
for. 
I ſee I have done in this letter, as I often have done 
in your company, talked myſelf into a good humour, 
when I begun in an ill one; the pleaſure of addreſſing 
to you makes me run on, and it is in your own power 
to ſhorten this letter as much as you pleaſe; by gi- 
ving over when you pleaſe; ſo I will make it no 
longer by apologies. 72 


LE T- 
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LETTER XI. 


VO have aſked me news a hundred times at 
| the firſt word you ſpoke. to me, which ſome 
would interpret as if you expected nothing better 

from my lips: and truly it is not a ſign two lovers 

| are together, when they can be fo impertinent as to 
= {inquire what the world does. All I mean by this is, 
| that either you or J are not in love with the other: I 
| leave you to gueſs which of the two is that ſtupid and 
| inſenſible creature, fo blind to the other's excellencies 
| and charms ? | 
| This then ſhall be a letter of news; and ſare, if 
you did not think me the humbleſt creature in the 
world, you could never imagine a poet could dwindle 
to a brother of Dawks and Dyer, from a rival of Tate 
and Brady. | | 

The Earl of Oxford has behaved fo bravely, tha 
in this act at leaſt he might ſeem above man, if he 
had not juſt now voided a ſtone to prove him ſubject 

to human infirmities. The utmoſt weight of afflic- 

tion from miniſterial power and popular hatred, were 
almoſt worth bearing, for the glory of ſuch a daunt- 

Jeſs conduct as he has ſhewn under it. 

You may ſoon have your with, to enjoy the gallant 
ſights of armies, encampments, flandards waving 
over your brother's corn-felds, and the pretty wind- 
ings of the Thames ſtained with the blood of men. 
Your barbarity, which I have heard ſo long exclaim- 

ed againft in town and country, may have its fill of 
deſtruction. I would not add one circumſtance uſual 

n all deſcriptions of calamity, that of the many rapes 

committed, or to be committed, upon thoſe unfortu- 
nate women that d:/ight in war. But, God forgive 
me—in this martial age, if I could, I would buy a 

- regiment for your ſake and Mrs P—'s, and ſome o- 

thers, whom, I have cauſe to fear, no fair means will 
prevail upon you. nM 

Thoſe eyes that care not how much _— is 

one, 
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done, or how great ſlaughter committed, ſo they have 
but a fine ſhow ; thoſe very female eyes will be in- 
finitely delighted with the camp which is ſpeedily to 
be formed in Hyde-park. The tents are carried thi- 
ther this morning, new regiments with new cloaths 
and furniture, (far exceeding the late cloth and linen 
defigned by his Grace for the ſoldiery.) The fight 
of ſo many gallant fellows, with all the pomp and 
glare of war yet undeformed by battles, thoſe ſcenes 
which England has for many years only ' beheld 
on ſtages, may poſſibly invite your curioſity to this 
lace. | hd © , I — | 1 þ 
le By our lateſt account from Duke- ſtreet, Weſtmin- 
ſter, the converſion of T. G. Eſq; is reported in a 
manner ſomewhat more particular. That, upon the 
ſeizure of his Flanders mares, he ſeemed more than 
ordinarily difturbed for ſome hours, ſent ſor his ghoſt- 
ly father, and reſolved to bear his loſs like 2 Chetan 1 
till about the hours of ſeven or eight the coaches and 
horſes of ſeveral of the nobility paſſing by his win- 
dow towards Hyde-park, he conld no Tonger endure 
the diſappointment, but inſtantly went out, took the 
oath of abjutation, and recovered his dear horſes, 
which carried him in triumph to the ring. The poor 
diſtreſſed Roman Catholics, now unhorſed and un- 
charioted, cry out with the Pſalmiſt, Some in chariots, 
end ſome in horſes, but wwe will invocate the name of 
the Lord. : | 
| * | I am, Oe. a 
F | 
HE weather is too fine for any one that loves 
| © the country to leave it at this ſeaſon ; when 
every ſmile of the ſun, like the ſmile of a coy lady, 
is as dear as it is uncommon : and I am fo much in 
the taſte of rural pleaſures, I had rather fee the ſun 
than any thing he can ſhew me, except yourſelf. I 
_ deſpiſe every fine thing in town, not excepting your 
new gown, till I ſee you dreſſed in it, (which by the 
Vor. III. „ way 
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way I do not like the better for the red; the leaves, 
1 think, are very pretty.) I am growing fit, I hope, 
2 a better world, of which the light of the ſun is 
t a ſhadow: for I doubt not but God's works here 
are what come neareſt to his works there.; and that 
a true reliſh of the beauties of nature is the moſt eaſy 
preparation and gentleſt tranfition to an enjoyment 
of thoſe of heaven: as, on the contrary, a true towu- 
life of hurry, confuſion, noiſe, ſlander, and diſſenſion, 
is a fort of apprenticeſhip to hell and its furies. I 
am endeavouring to put my mind into as quiet a ſi- 
tuation as I can, to be ready to receive that ſtroke 
which, I believe, is coming upon me, and have fully 
reſigned myſelf to yield to it. The ſeparation of my 
ſoul and body is what I could think of with leſs pain; 
for I am very ſure he that made it will take care of 
—— ſtate he pleaſes it ſhall be, that 
ſtate muſt be right: but I cannot think without tears 
of being ſeparated from my friends, when their con- 
dition is ſo doubtful, that they may want even ſuch 
aſſiſtance as mine. Sure, it is more merciful to take 
from us after death all memory of what we loved or 
purſued here; for elſe what a torment would it be to 
a ſpirit, ſtill to love thoſe creatures it is quite divi- 
ded from? Unleſs we ſuppoſe, that in a more exalted 
life, all that we eſteemed in this imperfect ſtate will 
affect us no more, than what we loved in our infancy 
concerns us now. | 30 
This is an odd way of writing to a lady, and I am 
ſenſible, would throw me under a great deal of ridi- 
eule, were you to ſhow this letter among your ac- 
quaintance. But perhaps you may not yourſelf be 
quite a ſtranger to this way of thinking. I heartily 
wiſh your life may be ſo long and ſo happy, as never 
to let you think guize /o far as I am now led to do; 
lint towards it, is what will make 


you the happier, and the eafier at all times, 
There are no pleaſures or amuſements that I do not 
wiſh you, and therefore it is no ſmall grief to me that 
1 ſhall for the future be leſs able to partake with you 
- | in 
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in them. But let Fortune do her worſt, whatever ſhe 
makes us loſe, as long as ſhe never makes us loſe our 
honeſty and our independence, I deſpiſe from my 
heart whoever parts witk the firſt, and I pity from my 
foul whoever quits the latter. 

Jam grieved at Mr G—s condition in this laſt re- 
ſpect of dependence, He has merit, good-nature,. 
and integrity, three qualities, that I fear are too often 
loſt upon great men; or at leaſt are not all three a 
match for one which is oppoſed to them, Flattery. I 
with it may not ſoon or late diſplace him from the 
favour he now poſſeſſes, and ſeems to like, I am 
ſure his late action deſerves eternal favour and eſteem : 

Lord Bathurſt was charmed with it, who came hither 
to ſee me before his journey, He aſked and ſpoke 
very particularly of you. To-morrow Mr Forteſcue 
comes to me from London about B—'s ſuit i forma. 
fauperiss That poor man looks ſtarved 5 he tells me 
you have been charitable to him. Indced it is want- 
ed; the poor creature can ſcarce ſtir or ſpeak ; and 
I apprehend he will die, juft as ke gets ſomething to- 
live upon. Adieu. 


LETTER XIII. 


His is a day of wiſhes for you, and I hope you 
have long known, there is not one good one 
which I do not form in your behalf. Every year 
that paſſes, I with ſome things more for my friends, 
and ſome things leſs for myſelf. Vet were to tell 
you what I with for _=_ in particular, it would be 
only to repeat in proſe, what | told you laſt year in- 
rhyme (fo ſincere is my poetry): I can only add, 
that as I then wiſhed you a friend , I now with that 
friend were Mrs 
Abſence is a ſhort kind of death; and in either, one 


* Ta Mrs M. B. on ber birthday, 


« O be thou bleſs'd with all that Haav'n can ſend, .. 5 
Long health, long life, long pleaſure, and a friend.“ 


214. can 
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can only wiſh, that the friends we are ſeparated from, 
may be happy with thoſe that are left them. Fam 
therefore very ſolicitous that you may paſs much a- 
greeable time together: I am ſorry to ſay I envy you 
no other companion, though I hope you. have others 
that you like; and I am always pleaſed in that hope, 
when it is not attended with any fears on your own 
account, | ; | 
1 was troubled to leave you both, juſt as I fancied 
we ſhould begin to live together in the country. It 
was a little like dying the moment one had got all 
one deſired in this world. Yet I go away with one 
generous ſort. of ſatisfaction, that what I part with, 
you are to inherit, is 40 | 

I know you would both be pleaſed to hear forme 
certain news of a friend departed, to have the adven- 
tures of his paſlage, and the new regions through 
which he travelled, deſcribed ; and, upon the whole, 
to know, that he is as happy where he now 15, as 
while he lived among you. But indeed I (like many 
a poor unprepared ſoul) have ſcen nothing I like fo 
well as what I left : no ſcenes of paradiſe, no happy 
bowers, equal to thoſe on the banks of the Thames, 
Where-ever [ wander, one reflection ſtrikes me: 1 
wiſh you were as free as I; or at leaſt had a tie as 
tender, and as reaſonable as mine, to a relation that 
as well deſerved your conſtant thought, and to whom 
you would be always pulled back (in ſuch a manner 
as [ am) by the heart-ſtring. I have never been well 
fince I ſet out; but do not tell my mother ſo ; it 
will trouble her too much: and as probably the 
ſame reaſon may prevent her ſending a true account 
of her health to me, I muſt deſire you to acquaint 
me. I would gladly hear the country-air improves 
your own; but do not flatter me when you are ill, 
that I may be the better ſatisfied when you ſay you 
are well : for theſe are things in which one may be 
ſincerer to a reaſonable friend than to a fond and par- 
tial parent. Adieu. 


LET. 
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LETTER XIV. 
T3 cannot be ſurpriſed to find him a dull cor- - 


reſpondent whom you have known ſo long for 
2 dull companion. And though I am — 
that, if 1 have any wit, I may as well write to ſhow 
it, as not; yet I will content myſelf with giving you 
as plain a hiſtory of my pilgrimage, as Purchas him- 
ſelf, or as John Bunyan could do of his walting 
through the wilderneſs of this world, &c. 

Firſt then, I went by water to Hampton-court, un- 
attended by all but my own virtues ; which were not 
of {9 modeſt a nature as to keep themſelves, or me, 
. concealed : for I met the Prince with all. his ladies 
on horſeback, coming from hunting. Mrs B* and 
Mrs L“ took me into protection, (contrary to the 
laws againſt harbouring Papiſts), and gave me a din- 
ner, with ſomething I liked better, an opportunity of 
converſation with Mrs H*. We all agreed that the 
life of a maid of honour was of all things the moſt 
miſerable; and wiſhed that every woman who. envied-- 
it, had a ſpecimen of it. To eat Weſtphalia ham in 
a morning, ride over hedges and ditches on borrow= - 
ed hacks, come home in the heat of the day with a 
fever, and (what is worſe a hundred times) with a 
red mark in the forehead from an uneaſy hat; all this 
may qualify them to make excellent wives for fox- 
hanters, and bear abundance of ruddy-complexioned- 
children, As ſoon as they can wipe off the ſweat 
of the day, they muſt ſimper an hour and catch cold 
in the Princeſs's apartment : from thence (as Shake- 
ſpear has it) to. dinner with what appetite they may=—- 
and after that, till midnight, walk, work, or think, 
which they pleaſe. I can eaſily believe, no lone- 
houſe-in Wales, with a mountain and a rookery, is 
more contemplative than this court; and as a proof 
of it I need only tell you, Mrs L* walked with me 
three or four hours by moon-light, and we met no 
creature of any quality but the King, who gave audi- 
| | 1 enca 
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ence to the vice-chamberlain, all alone, under the 
garden-wall. 

In ſhort, I heard of no ball, aſſembly, baſſet-table, 
or any place where two or three were gathered toge- 
ther, except Madam Kilmanſegg's, to which I had 
the honour to be invited, and the grace to ſtay a- 
way. 

3 heartily tired, and poſted to- park: there 
we had an excellent diſcourſe of quackery; Dr S* 
was mentioned with honour. Lady walked a 
whole hour abroad without dying after it, at leaſt 
in the time I ſtaid, though ſhe ſeemed to be fainting, 
28 convulſive motions ſeveral times in her 

dad. 4 

I arrived in the foreſt by Tueſday noon, having 
fled from the face (I wiſh I could ſay the horned face) 
of Moſes, who dined in the mid-way thither, I paſſed 
the reſt of the day in thoſe woods where I have fo 
often enjoyed a book and a friend ; I made a hymn 
as I paſſed through, which ended with a ſigh, that I 
will not tell you the meaning of. 

Your doctor is gone the way of all his patients, 
and was hard put to it how to diſpoſe of an eſtate mĩ- 
ſerably unwieldy, and ſplendidly unuſeful to him, 
Sir Samuel Garth ſays, that for Ratcliffe to leave a 
library, was as if a eunuch ſhould found a ſeraglio. 
Dr S8 lately told a lady, he wondered ſhe could be 
alive after him : ſhe made anſwer, ſhe wondered at it 
for two reaſons, becauſe Dr Ratcliffe was dead, and 


becauſe Dr S— was living. Iam 


Your, c. 


LETTER: XV. 


A, T Othing could have more of that melancholy 
which once uſed to pleaſe me, than my laſt 


day's journey; for after having paſſed through my 


favourite woods in the foreſt, with a thouſand reve- 

ries of paſt pleaſures, I rid over hanging hills, whoſe 

tops were edged with groves, and whole feet merry 
wit 
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with winding rivers, liſtening to the falls of cataracts 
below, and the murmuring of the winds above: the 
gloomy. verdure of Stonor ſucceeded to theſe, and 
then the ſhades of the evening overtook me. The 
moon roſe in the cleareſt ſky Jever ſaw, by whoſe ſo- 
lemn light I paced on ſlowly, without company, or 
any interruption to the range of my thoughts. About 
a mile before I reached Oxford, all the bells tolled 
in different notes; the clocks of every college an- 
ſwered one another, and ſounded forth (fome in a 
deeper, ſome a ſotter tone) that it was eleven at night. 
All this was no ill preparation to the life I have led 
ſince, among thoſe old walls, venerable galleries, 
tone porticoes, ſtudious walks, and ſolitary ſcenes of 
the univerſity. I wanted nothing but a black gown 
and a ſalary, to be as mere a book-worm as any there, 
I conformed myſelf to the college-hours, was rolled 
up in books, lay in one of the moſt ancient, duſky 
parts of the univerſity, and was as dead to the world 
as any hermit of the defert. If any thing was alive 
or awake in me, it was a little vanity, ſuch as even 
thoſe good men uſed to entertain, when the monks 
of their own order extolled their piety and abſtrac- 
tion, For I found myſelf received with a ſort of re- 
ſpect, which this idle part of mankind, the learned, 
pay to their own ſpecies ; who are as confiderable 
here, as the buſy, the gay, and the ambitious are in 
your world, 

Indeed I was treated in ſuch a manner, that I could 
not but ſometimes aſk myſelf in my mind, what col- 
lege I was founder of, or what library I had built ? 
Methinks I do very ill to return to the world again, 
to leave the only place where I make a figure, and, 
from ſeeing myſelf ſeated with dignity on the moſt 
conſpicuous ſhelves of a library, put myſelf into the 
abject poſture of lying at a lady's feet in St James's 
ſquare. 

I will not deny, but that, like Alexander, in the 
midſt of my glory I am wounded, and find myſelf a 
mere man. To tell you from whence the dart comet, 

18 
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is to no purpoſe, ſince neither of you will take the 
tender care to draw it out of my heart, and ſuck the 
poiſon with your lips. f 

Here, at my Lord H——s, I ſee a creature nearer 
an angel than a woman, (though a woman be very 
near as good as an angel); I think you have formerly 
heard me mention Mrs 'T— as a credit to the maker 
of angels; ſhe is a relation of his Lordſhip's, and he 
gravely propoſed her to me for a wife; being tender 
of her intereſts, and knowing (what is a ſhame to 
Providence) that ſhe is leſs indebted to fortune than I. 
F told him, it was what he never could have thought 
of, if it had not been his misfortune to be blind, and 
what I never could think of, while J had eyes to ſee 
both her and myſelf. | 

J muſt not conclude without telling you, that 1 
will do the utmoſt in the affair you defire. It would 
be an inexpreſſible joy to me if I could ſerve you, 
and I will always do all I can to give myſelf pleaſure, 
I with as well for you as for myſelf; I am in love 
with you both; as much as I am with myſelf, for 
I find myſelf moſt fo with either, when I leaſt ſu- 
ſpect it. | 


LETTER XVI. 
TL chief cauſe I have to repent my leaving 


| the town, is the uncertainty I am in every day 
of your ſiſter's ſtate of health, I really expected by 
every poſt to have heard of her recovery, but on the 
contrary each letter has been a new awakening to my 
apprehenſions, and I have ever ſince ſuffered alarms 
upon alarms on her account. No one can be more 
ſenſibly touched at this than I; nor any danger of 
any I love could affect me with more uneaſineſs, I 
have felt ſome weakneſſes of a tender kind, which I 
would not be free from; and I am glad to find my 
value for people fo rightly placed, as to perceive 

them on this occaſion, 
I cannot be ſo goed a Chriſtian as to be willing io 
reſi gn 
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reſign my own-happineſs here,. for hers in another 
life. I do more than wiſh for her ſafety; for every 
wiſh I make I find immediately changed into a pray- 
er, and a more fervent one than I had learned to 


make till now. | 
May her life be longer and happier than perhaps 
herſelf may deſire, that is, as long and as happy as 
you can with, May her beauty be as great as poſ- 
fible, that is, as it always was, or as yours is. But 
whatever ravages a mercileſs. diſtemper may commit, 
I dare promiſe her boldly, what few (if any) of her 
makers of viſits and compliments dare to do; ſhe 
ſhall have one man as much her admirer as ever. As 
for your part, Madam, you have me ſo more than 
ever, ſince I have been a witneſs to the generous ten- 


derneſs you have ſhewn upon this occaſion. 
; Your, Sc. 


LETTER XVII. 


AM not at all concerned to think that this letter 
may be leſs. entertaining than ſome I have ſent 2 

I know you are a friend that will think a kind letter 
as good as a diverting one. He that gives you his 
mirth makes a much leſs preſent than he that gives 
you his heart; and true friends would rather fee ſuch. 
thoughts as they communicate only to one another, 
than what they ſquander about to all the world. 
They who can ſet a right value upon any thing, will 
prize one tender, well-meant word, above all that 
ever made them laugh in their lives. If I did not 
think ſo of you, I ſhould never have taken much 
pains to endeavour to pleaſe you, by writing, or any 
thing elſe. Wit, I am ſure, I want; at leaſt in the 
degree that L ſee others have it, who would at all ſea- 
ſons alike be entertaining ; but I would willingly 
have ſome qualities that may. be (at ſome ſeaſons) of 
more comfort to myſelf, and of more ſervice to my 
friends. I would cut off my own head, if it had 
nothing better than wit in it; and tear out my.own 
heart, 
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heart, if it had no better diſpoſitions than to love 
only myſelf, and laugh at all my neighbours. 

I know you will think it an agreeable thing to bear 
that I have done a great deal of Homer. If it be 
— — 33 may thank you for it: for if I 
could have you every day, and imagined my 
company could have every day pleaſed — I ſhould. 
ſcarce have thought it worth my while to pleaſe the 
world. How many verſes could I gladly have left 
unfiniſhed, and turned into it, for people to ſay what 
they would of, had I been permitted to paſs all thoſe 
hours more pleafingly ? Whatever ſome may think, 
fame is a thing ] am much leſs covetous of, than 

our friendſhip; for that, I hope, will laſt all my 

fe ; the other I cannot anſwer for.. What if they 
mould both grow greater after my death? alas! they 
wonld both be of no advantage to me ! therefore 
think upon it, and love me as well as ever you can, 
while I live. 
Now I talk of fame, I ſend. you my Temple of 
Fame, which 1s juſt come out : but my ſentiments 
about it you will ſee better by this epigram. 


What's fame with men, by cuſtem of the nation, 
I call'd in æbomen only reputation: | 
About them both why keep we ſuch a pot her? 
Part you with ane, and Tl renounce the other. 


LETTER XVIII. 
LL the pleaſure or uſe of familiar letters, is 


to give us the aſſurance of a friend's welfare; 

at leaſt it is all I know, who am a mortal enemy and 
deſpiſer of what they call fine letters. In this view, 
I promiſe you, it will always be a ſatis faction to me 
to write letters and to receive them from you ; be- 
cauſe I unfeignedly have your good at my heart, and 
am that thing which many people make only a ſub- 
ject to diſplay their fine ſentiments upon, a friend: 
which is a character that admits of little to be 2 | 
| ut. 
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till ſomething may be done. Now let me fairly tell 
you, I do not like your ſtyle: it is very pretty, there- 
fore I do not like it; and if you writ as well as Voi- 
ture, I would not give a farthing for ſuch letters, 
unleſs I were to ſell them to be printed. Methinks 
J have loſt the Mrs L* I formerly knew, who writ 
and talked like other people (and ſometimes better.) 
You muſt allow me to ſay, you have not faid a ſenſi- 
ble word in all your letter, except where you ſpeak 
of ſhewing kindneſs and expecting it in return: but 
the addition you make about your being but two and 


twenty, is again in the ſtyle of wit and abomination, 


To ſhew you how very unſatisfactorily you write, in 
all your letters you have never told me how you do. 
Indeed I ſee it was abſolutely neceſſary for me to 
write to you, before you continued to take more no- 
tice of me, for I ought to tell you what you are to 
expect; that is to ſay, kindneſs, which I never fail- 
ed (I hope) to return ; and not wit, which if I want, 
Jam not much concerned, becauſe judgment is a 
better thing; and if I had, I would make uſe of it 
rather to play upon thoſe I deſpiſed, than to trifle 
with thoſe I loved. You ſee, in ſhort, after what 
manner you may moſt agreeably write to me: tell 
me you are my friend, and you can be no more at a 
toſs about that article, As I have opened my mind 
upon this to you, it may alſo ſerve for Mr H—, who 
will ſee by it what manner of letters he muſt expect 
if he correſponds with me. As I am too ſeriouſly 
yours and his ſervant to put turns upon you inſtead 
of good wiſhes, ſo in return I ſhould have nothing 


but honeſt plain how-d'ye's and pray remember mes; 


which not being fit to be ſhown to any body for wit, 

may be a proof we correſpond only for ourſelves, 

in mere friendlineſs ; as doth, God is my witneſs, 
Your very, &c. 


——— — —— CCS — — 
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Jo RP Roe, cloo blood 
IVI. is with infinite ſatisfaftion -I am made ac- 
4 quainted that your brother will at laſt prove your 
relation, and has entertained ſuch ſentiments as be- 
came him in your concern, I have been prepared 
for this by degrees, having ſeveral times receiv 
from Mrs * that which is one of the greateſt plea- 
ſures, the knowledge that others entered into my own, 
ſentiments concerning yen. I ever was of opinion 
that you wanted no more to be vindicated than to be 
known. As I have often condoled with you in your 
adverſities, ſo I have à right, which but few can 
pretend to, of congratulating on the proſpect of your 
better fortunes: and J hope, for the future, to have 
the concern 1 have felt for you overpaid in your feli- 
cities. Though you modeſtly ſay the world has left 
you, yet, 1 verily believe, it is coming to you again 
as faſt as it can: for, to give the world its due, it is 
always very fond of merit When it is paſt its power 
to oppoſe it. Therefore, if you can, take it into 
favour again upon its repentance, and continue in it. 
But if you are reſolved in revenge to rob the world 
of ſo much example as you may afford it, I believe, 
your deſign will be vain; for even in a' monaſtery 
your devotions cannot carry you ſo far toward the 
next world as to make this loſe the ſight of you; 
but you will be like a ſtar, that, while it is fixed to 
heaven, ſhines over all the/earthi . 
Whereſoever Providence ſhall diſpoſe of the moſt 
valuable thing I know, I ſhall ever follow you with 
my ſincereſt wiſhes, and my beſt thoughts will be 
perpetually waiting upon you, when you never hear 
of me nor them. Vour on guardian angels eannot 
be more conſlant, nor more ſilent. I beg you will 
never ceaſe to think me your friend, that you may 
not be guilty of that which you never yet knew to 
commit, an inj uſtice. As I have hitherto been fo in 
ſpite of the world, ſo hereafter, if it be poſſible = 
| 9 ſnould 
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ſhould ever be more oppoſed, and more deſerted, I 
ſhould only be ſo much the more | 
Your faithful, Q. 


LETTER XX: 


Can ay little to recommend the letters 1 ſhall 

| write to you, but that they will be the moſt im- 
partial repreſentations of a free heart, and the trueſt 
copies you ever ſaw, though of a very mean original. 
Not a feature will be ſoftened, or any advantageous 
light employed to make the ugly thing a little leſs _ 
hideous; but you ſhall find it, in all reſpects, moſt 
horribly ike. You will do me an injuſtice if you 
look upon any thing I ſhall ſay from this inftant, as 
a compliment, either to you or to myſelf : whatever 
I write will be the real thought of that hour; and 1 
know you will no more expect it of me to perſevere 
till death, in every ſentiment or notion I now ſet 
down, than you would imagine a man's face ſhould 
never Change when once his picture was drawn. . 

The freedom I ſhall uſe in this manner of thinting 
aloud, may indeed prove me a fool; but it will prove 
me one of the beſt ſort of fools, the honeſt ones. 
And ſince what folly we have, will infallibly baoy - 
up at one time or other in ſpite of all our art to keep 
it down; methinks, it is almoſt fooliſh to take any 
Pains to conceal it at all, and almoſt knaviſh to do 
it from thoſe that are our friends, If Momus's pro- 
ject had taken, of having windows in our breaſts, 1 
ſhould be for carrying it further, and making thoſe 
windows, caſements; that while a man ſhowed his 
heart to all the world, he might do ſomething more 
for his friends; even give it them, and truſt it to 
their handling. I think I love you as well as King 
Herod did Herodias, (though I never had fo much as 
one dance with you), and would as freely give you my 
heart in a diſh, as he did another's head. But fince 
Jupiter will not have it ſo, I muſt be content to ſhew 
my taſte in life, as I do my taſte in painting, by lo- 
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Ning to have as little drapery as poſſible. Not that 
| T think every body naked altogether ſo fine a fight, 
aàs yourſelf and a few more would be, but becauſe it 
Is good to uſe people to what they muſt be acquaint- 
| ed with; and there will certainly come: ſome day of 
Joggment or other, to uncover every ſoul of us. We 
| ſhall then fee that the prudes of this world owed all 
their fine figure only to their being ſtraiter-laced than 
the reſt ;- and that they are naturally as arrant ſquabs 
as thoſe that went more looſe, nay as thoſe that ne- 
ver girded their loins at all. But a particular reaſon 
that may engage you to write your thoughts the more 
freely to, ine, is, that I am confident no one knows 
you better; for I find, when others expreſs their 
thoughts of you, they fall very ſhort of mine, and, 
I know, at the ſame time, theirs are ſuch as you 
would think ſufficiently in your favour. 
Lou may eaſily: imagine how deſirous I muſt be of 
a correſpondence with a perſon, who had taught me 
long ago that it Was as Poſſible to eſteem at firit fight, 
as to love; and who has: ſince ruined me for all the - 
converſation of one ſex, and almoſt all the friendſhip. 
of the other. I am but too ſenſible, through your 
means, that the company of men wants a certain ſoft- 
neſs to recommend it, and that of women wants e- 
very thing elſe. How often have I been quietly go- 
4 ing to take poſſeſſion of that tranquillity and indo- 
_ - lence 1 had: ſo long found in the country; when one 
evening of your converſation has ſpoiled me for a 
ſolitaire! Books have loſt their effect upon me, and 
J was convinced ſince I ſaw you, that there is one 
alive wiſer than all the ſages. A plague of female 
wiſdom ! it makes a man ten times more uneaſy than 
his o.] in. What is very ſtrange, virtue herſelf (When 
you have the dreſſing her) is too amiable for one's re- 
poſe. You might have done a world of good in your 
time, if you had allowed half the fine gentlemen wo 
have ſeen you, to have converſed with you; theß 
- would have been ſtrangely bit, while they thought, 
only to fall in love with a fair lady, and you 8 , 
2 | « WItC; 
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„ witched them with reaſan and virtue, (two beauties 
| wit the very kops* pretend to no acquaintance 
with). 
The unhappy diſtance at which we correſpond, re- 
moves a great many of thoſe reſtrictions and puncti- 
lious decorums, that oftentimes in nearer converſation 
-. Prejudice truth, to ſave: good-breeding. I may now 
hear of my faults and you of your good qualities, 
without a bluſh ; we converſe upon ſuch unfortunate 
generous terms, as exclude the regards of fear, ſhame, 
or deſign, in either of us. And methinks it would 
be as paltry a part, to impoſe (even in a ſingle 
thought) upon each other in this ſtate of ſeparation, 
as for ſpirits of a different ſphere, who have ſo little 
intercourſe with us, to employ that little (as fome 
would make us think they do) in Parting: tricks and 
deluſions upon poor mortals. * 
Let me begin then, Madam, by aſking you 2 
- queſtion, that may enable me to judge better of my 
oven conduct than moſt inſtances of my life. In what 
manner did I behave in the laſt hour I ſaw you? 
What degtee of concern did I diſcover when I felt 
2 mis fortune, which, I hope, you will never feel, 
that of parting from what one moſt eſteems ? for if 
my parting looked but like that of your common ac- 
quaintance, I am the greateſt of al the hypocrites 
that ever decency made. 
LI never ſince paſs by your hoofs! bet with the ſame 
ſort of melancholy that we feel upon ſeeing the tomb 
of a friend, which only ſerves to put us in mind of 
What we have loſt. I reflect upon the circumſtances 
of your departure, which I was there a witneſs of, 
(your behaviour in what I may call your laſt mo- 
ments), and I indulge a gloomy kind of pleaſure in 
thinking that thoſe laſt moments were given to me. 
I would fain imagine that this was not accidental, but 
- proceeded from a penetration, which, I know, you 
have, in finding out the truth of people's ſentiments ; 
and that you were willing, the laſt man that would 
. have parted from you, ſhould be the laſt that did. I 
G g 2 really 
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virtue as was to be taken from us, with 
| cities it could enjoy elſewhere. 4 FSH 


things 
| bethe 


2 


really looked upon you juſt as the friends of Curtius 


" might have done upon that hero, at the inſtant when 

be was devoting himſelf to glory, and running to be 
loſt out of generoſity: 1 was obliged to admire your 

reſolution, in as great a degree as I deplored it; and 


had only to wiſh, that heaven would reward ſo much 
all the feli- 


I am, 6c. . 


SE 6-18 #0 Be.» HUBER 
Can never have too many of your letters. I am 


2 anpry at every ſcrap of paper loſt; and though it 
z but an odd compliment to compare-a fine lady to 
A Sibyl, your leaves, methinks, like hers, are too 
good to be committed to the winds; though I have 
no other way of receiving them but by thoſe unfaith- 


ful meſſengers, I have had but three, and I reckon 


that ſhort one from D-—, which was rather a dy- 
ing ejaculation than a letter. 


You have contrived to ſay in your laſt the two 
moſt pleaſing to me: The frft, that whatever 
fate of your letters, you will continue to write 
in the diſcharge of your conſcience. The other is, 
e juſtice you do me, in taking what I writ to you, 
in the ſerious manner it was meant; it is the point 


upon which I can bear no ſuſpicion, and in which, 


all, I defire to be thought ſerious. It would 


de vexatious indeed, if you ſhould pretend to take 


that for wit, which is no more than the natural over- 


flowing of a heart improved by an eſteem for you: 
but fince you tell me you believe me, I fancy my 


expreſſions have not been entirely unfaithful to my 
e rfl 
May your faith be increaſed in all truths, that are 


as great as this; and, depend upon it, to whatever 


degree it may extend, you never can be a bigot. 
If you could fee the heart I talk of, you' would 


really think it a fooliſh good kind of thing, with 


ſom 


4 
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' ſome qualities as well deſerving to be half-laughed 


at, and half. eſteemed, as molt hearts in the world. 


Its grand foible in regard to you, is the mo aeg ee 
is 


| Reaſon of any foible in nature. Upon my 


1 


heart is not like a great warehouſe, Alored only with 
my own goods, or with empty ſpaces, to be ſy plied 


as faſt as intereſt or ambition can fill them: — is 
eyery inch of it let out into lodgings for its friends, 


and ſhall never want a corner where your idea (Will 


always lie as warm, and as cloſe, as any idea in 


Chriſtendom. 

If this diſtance (as you are ſo kind as to ſay) en- 
larges our belief of my friendſhip, I aſſure you, 
it has fo extended my. notion, of your value, that L 


begin to be impious upon that account, and to wiſh. 


from it. 12 


that even ſlaughter, ruin, and deſolation may inter- 
poſe between you and the place you deſign for; and 
that you were reſtored to us at the expenſe of, a. 
whole people. 

Is there no expedient to return you in peace to the | 
boſom of your country? Lhear you. are come as far 
as —: do you only look back to die twice? 15s Eu- 
. rydice once more ſnatched to the ſhades ? If ever 
mortal had reaſon to hate the king, it 18. I, whoſe 
particular misfortune it is, to be almoſt the only in- 
nocent perſon he has made to ſuffer ; ; both by a go- 

vernment at home, and his negotiations abroad. 

If you muſt go from us, I wiſh at leaſt you might 


paſs to your baniſhment by the moſt pleaſant way 
that all the toad might be roſes and myrtles, and a 


thouſand objects riſe round you, agreeable enough to 
make England leſs defirable to you. It 1 is not boy 


my. intereſt to with England agreeable ; it is highly 


| RN it may uſe me ill enough to drive me 


Can I think that place my country, ce hole L. 


mo now call a foot of paternal earth my own?” 


Yet it may ſeem ſome alleviation, that when the 


. wiſeſt thing I can do is to leave my country, what 


was moſt agreeable in it ſhould aul be e away 
4 L 
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I could overtake you with pleaſure in —, and 
make that tour in your company. Every reaſonable 
entertainment and beautiful view would be doubly 
+ engaging when you partook of it. 1 ſhould at leaſt 
attend you to the ſea- coaſts, and caſt a laſt look af - 
ter the fails that tranſported you. But perhaps I 
might care as little to ſtay behind you; and be full 
as uneaſy to live in a country where I ſaw others 
perſecuted by the rogues of my own religion, as 
where I was perſecuted myſelf by the rogues! of 
ours. And it is not impoſſible I might run into A- 
ia in ſearch of liberty; for who would not rather 
live a freeman among a nation of ſlaves, than a ſlave 
among a nation of freemen ? n 
In good earneft, if I knew your motions, and 
your exact time; I verily think, I ſhould be onc 
more happy in a ſight of you next ſpring.« - - / 
I will conclude with a with, God ſend you with 
us, or me with you: . a 50 % 
þ 4 318 "+ 4 d 1899 14 181 2417 
| _ 191 LETTER XXII. N 91 Dr 
Vd will find me more troubleſome than ever 
Brutus did his evil genius; I ſhall meet you in 
more places than one, and often refreſh your memo- 
ty before you arrive at your Philippi. Theſe: ſha- 
dow of me (my letters) will be haunting you from 
time to time, and putting you in mind of the man 
who has really ſuffered very much from you, and 
whom you have robbed of the moſt valuable of his 
enjoyments, your converſation: The advantage of 
bearing your ſentiments by diſcovering mine, was 
what L always thought a great one, and even worth 
the riſk I generally run of manifeſting my own indiſ- 
cretion. Lou then rewarded my truſt in you the 
moment it was given, for you pleaſed or informed 
nie the minute you anſwered. I muſt now be con- 
tented with more flow returns. However, it is ſome 
pleaſure, that your thoughts upon paper will be a 
more laſting poſſeſſion to me, and that I ſhall no long- 
k | | cr 
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er have cauſe to complain of a loſs I have ſo often 
regretted, that of any thing you ſaid; whick I hap- 
pened to forget. In earneſt, Madam, if I were to 
write to you as often as I think of you, it muſt be e- 
very day of my life. I attend you in ſpirit through 
all your ways, I follow you thro . ſtage in 
books of travels, and fear for you. whole fo- 
lio's; you make me ſhrink at — dangers of 
dead travellers; and if I read of a delightful pro- 
ſpect, or agreeable place, I hope it yet ſubſiſts to 
you. I inquire the roads, the amuſements, 
the company, of every town and country through 
- which you paſs, with as much dili as if I 
were to ſet out next week to overtake you. In a 
word, no one can have you more conſtantly in mind, 
not even your guardian- angel (if you have one); and 
I am willing to indulge ſo much Popery as to fancy 
ſome being takes care of you, who knows your va- 
lue better than you do yourſelf: I am willing to 
think that Heaven never gave ſo much ſelf. neglect 
and reſolution to a woman, to occaſion her calami- 
; but am pious enough to believe thoſe qualities 
muſt be intended 40 conduce to: her benekt and her 
glory: * 
4 Wour rf ſhort letter only — to how me you 
are alive: it puts me in mind-of the firſt dove that 
returned to Noah, and juſt made lin n it "a 
found no reſt abroad. | 
T There's nothing in it chat unte . 8 
you tell me you had no ſea · ſickneſs. I beg your next 
may give me all the pleaſure it can, that is, tell me 
any that you receive. Vou can make no diſcoveties 
that will be half fo valuable to me as thoſe of your 
own mind. Nothing that regards the ſtates or king- 
doms you paſs through, will engage ſo much of my 
curioſity or concern, as what relates to yourlelf : 
Your welfare, to ſay truth, is more at my heart than 
that of Chnſtendom. ' 
1 am ſure I may defend the ruth, though per- 
haps not the virtue, of this declaration, One is ig- 
noraut. 
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- .norant,/ or doubtful at beſt, of the merits of differing 
religions and governments: but private virtues one 
can be ſure of. I therefore know what particular 
perſon has deſert enough to merit being happier than 
others, but not what nation deſerves. to conquer or 
| oppreſs another. You will ſay, I am not zub/ic-/pi- 
| -- rited 5 let it be ſo, I may have too many tender- 
= neſſes, particular regards, or narrow. views; but at 
| the ſame time I am certain that whoever wants theſe, 
|| can never have a public ſpirit; for (as a friend of 
| mine ſays) how is it poſſible for that man to love 
| weaty thouſand people, who never loved 1 1 
I communicated your letter to Mr C-; he thinks 
3B i of you and talks of you as he i hays I mean as 1 do, 
. "ll one always thinks that to be juſt as it ought. 
His health and mine are now ſo good, that we wiſh 
wich all our ſouls you were a witneſs of it. We ne- 
ver meet but we lament over you: we pay a kind 
of weekly rites to your memory, where we ſtrow 
flowers of rhetoric, and offer ſuch libations to yaur 
name as it would be profane to call toaſting, The 
Duke of Bm is ſometimes the high prieſt of yaur 
+ praiſes; and upon the whole, I believe there are as 
_ few men that are not ſorry at your departure, 1 wo- 
men that are; for, you know, moſt of your ſex want 
— ſeriſe; and therefore muſt, Want generoſity: 
Lou have ſo much of both, that, I am ſure, you par- 
don them ; for one cannot but forgive whatever-one 
” - defpiſes. For my part, I hate a great many women 
for your ſake, and undervalue all the reſt. It is you 
are to blame, and may God revenge it upon you, 
with all thoſe bleſſings and earthly, proſperities, 
which, the divines tell us, are the cauſe of our per- 
dition; for if he makes you happy in this world, I 


dare truſt mn own virtue to do it in the other, I am 
Yours Ss c. 


2 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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you happineſs ; and I can wiſh you no greater, than 
that you may receive it in as high a degree yourſelf, 
as ſo much good humour muſt infallibly give it. to 
-your huſband | | | 1 . 
It may be expected, perhaps, that one who has 
the title of poet ſhould fay ſomething more polite on 
this occaſion: but I am really more a wellwiſher to 
your felicity, than a celebrater of your beauty. Be- 
ſides, you are now a married woman, and in a way 
to be a great many better things than. a fine lady; 
ſuch as an excellent wife, a faithful friend, a tender 
parent, and at laſt, as the conſequence of them all, 
a faint in heaven. You ought now to hear nothing 
but that, which was all you ever deſired to hear, 
(whatever others may have ſpoken to you), I mean 
truth: and it is with the utmoſt that 1 aſſure you, 
no friend you have can more-rejoice in any good that 
befals you, is more ſincerely delighted with the pro- 
ſpect of your future happineſs, or more unfeignedly 
deſires a long continuance of it. „ . 

I hope, you will think it but juſt, that a man who 
will certainly be ſpoken of as your admirer, after he 
is dead, may have the happineſs to be eſteemed, 


while he is living, * of 
| | Our, Cy 
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Baſs. LETTER 1. PETR 
Sir wir reungurt 1% M. Pore. 2 


8 IR. | OA. 19. 17% 
Return you the book yob were pleaſed to ſend 
me, and with it your obliging letter, which de- 
ſerves my particular ac x ot driven far, 
next to the po in of enjoying the company, of go 
F a friend, the welcomeſt thing to me is to hear 
- from him. 1 expected to find, what I have met 
with, an admirable genius in thoſe poems, not only 
becauſe they were Milton's +, or were approved by 
v moore eee but becauſe you had commended 
me leave to tell you, that know 


| e 
1; | nobody fo 0 rag equal him, even at the age: he 


wrote moſt of N as yourſelf, Only do not afford 


| more cauſe of complaints agaiaſt you, that you ſuffer 


nothing of yours to come abroad; which in this age, 

; whetem wit and true ſenſe is more ſcarce than mo- 
. ney; is a piece of _ 3 as your beſt friends 

can hardly pardon. 1 hope you will repent and a- 
mend: I could o many reaſons to this purpoſe, 
and ſuch as you cannot anſwer, with an lineerity ; 
but that T dare not enlarge, for fear of 4 ging in 
a ſtyle of compliment, which has been ſo abuſed by 
fools and Enaves, that it is become almoſt ſcanda- 
- Jous. I conclude therefore with an aſſurance which 
mall never vary, of my being ever, Cc. 


» e State to King William III. 
+ LV Allegro, II Penſeroſo, Lycidas, and the maſk of Codes 
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ee ot bat nee e | 
Sir Wir Eau TzvunBuLL 1% Mr Porr. 


- . 


April g. 1708. 


Have this moment feceived the fayout of youre 
of the gth inſtant; and will make you a true ex- 


cuſe (though perhaps no very good one), that 1 de- 


ferred the troubling you with a letter, when I ſent _ 
back your papers, in hopes of ſeeing you at Binfield 


before this time. If I had met with any fault in 


your performance, I ſhould freely now (as I have 


done too preſumptuouſly in converſation with yo 
tell you my opinion; which I have frequently ven; 
tured to give you, rather in compliance with your des 
fires than that I could think it reaſonable. For I am, 


not yet ſatisfied upon what grounds I can pretend to 
Judge of Poe J, who never 5 

art.” There may poſſibly be ſome happy geniu 
Who may 360 e 0 f al ies of 
poem, as a man may of the proportions of a build- 
ing, without having read Vitruvius, or knowing any. 
thing of the rules of arcliitecture: but this, though 
it may ſometimes be in the right, muſt be ſubjeR to 
many miſtakes, and is certainly but a ſuperficial 
knowledge; without entering into the art, the me- 
thods, and the particular excellencies of the whole 
compoſure, in all the parts of it. e 


es, 


Beſides my want of {kill, I have another real. n 
ect myſelf, by reaſon of the great. - 


why 1 ought to ſuſpe | 


- 


affection I have for you; which might give too, 
much bias to be kind to every thing that comes from 
you. But after all, T muſt fay (and 1 do it with an 
old-faſhioned fincerity), that I entirely approve of 
your tranſlation of thoſe pieces of Homer, both as 
to the verſiſcation and the true ſenſe that ſhines 


through the whole: nay Iam confirmed in my former 
application to yon, and give me leave to renew it 


upon this occafion; that you would proceed in tranf- * 
— 


lating 


ave been practiſed in the! | 


fome- of the natural beauties of 4 
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lating that incomparable poet, to make him ſpeak 
good Engliſh, to dreſs his admirable characters in 
your proper, ſignificant, and expreſſive conceptions, 
and to make his works as uſeful and inſtructive to 
this degenerate-age, as he was to our friend Horace, 
when he read him at Preneſte : Qui, guid /it pul- 
chrum, quid turpe, quid utile, guid non, &c. | break 


off with that guid non? with which I confeſs I am 


ee ad cnt | 
Upon the Whole matter, I entreat you to ſend this 
reſently to be added to the miſcellanies, and, I 
„it will come time enough for that purpoſe. _ 

I have nothing to ſay of my nephew B.'s obſerva- 
tions, for he ſent them to me ſo late, that I had not 
time to conſider them; 1 dare ſay he endeavoured 
very faithfully (though, he told me, very haſtily) to 


execute your commands. 


” 


All I can add is, that if your exceſs of modeſty 
ſhould hinder you from publiſhing this effay, 1 ſhall 
only be ſorry that I haye no more, credit with you, 
to perſuade you to oblige the Sub. and very par- 
ticularly, dear Sir,. 4 


# 7 


| Vour, Wc, 
| LETTER ii. 
Sir WitLiAn TetyuBvLL to Mr Pors. 


88 March 6. 1713. 


Think a haſty ſcribble ſhows more what flows 
from the heart, than a letter after Balzac's man- 


ner in ſtudied phraſes; therefore 1 will tell you as 


faſt as I can; that I have received your favour of the 


' 26th paſt, with your kind preſent of the Rape of the 


Lock. You have given me the trueſt ſatisfaction 
imaginable, not only in making the juſt opinion 
I have ever had of your reach of thought, and my 
idea of your comprehenſive ws; but likewiſe in 
that pleaſure. I take as an Engliſhman to ſee the 
French, even Boileau himſelf my 4 Lutrin, outdone _ 

| in 
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itt your Poem: "for ke ge lies e to all 
the nicer touches, that your on o 1 Pa wit 
firhiſh on ſuch a ſylyect 5 wk 122 
and the liveticft imagination, 


a 
more (though 1 ber a Pre deal) on mak: — 00 


me ſo much; and hence orth, I hope, you will ne- 
ver condemn me of partiality, ſince I only ſwim with 
the ſtream, and approve o What All men of good 
taſte notwithſtanding the jarring of parties) muſt 
and do univerſally applaud. I now come to what is 
of vaſt moment, - Head the preſervation of your 
health, and beg 0! 2 earneſtly to get out of all ta- 


vern- company, an 


tooliſh kindneſs (it is all one whether real or pre- 
tended) of thoſe who are able to bear the poiſon of 
bad wine, and to engage you in ſo unequal a com- 
bat? As to Homer, by all I can learn, your, buſineſs 
is done: therefore come away and take a little time 
to breathe in the country. beg now for my own 
ſake; and much more for yours; methinks Mr —— 
has faid to you more than once, 


Heu fuge, nate dea, teque his, ait, eripe flammns ! 
I am TOE - *Your, Sc. 


LETTER IV. ; 


To Sir WILLIAM mme 


March 12. 1713. LN 


Te any thing you write is ſure to be a bl 
ſure to me, yet I muſt own your laſt letter 
made me uneaſy ; you really uſe a fiyle of compli- 
ment, which I expe& as little as I deſerve it. I 
know it is a common opinion that a young ſcribbler 
is as ill pleaſed to hear truth as a young lady. From 


the moment one ſets up for an author, one 14th be - 


treated as ceremoniouſly, that is, as unfaithfully, 


As a king's favourite, or as a kings 
Vor. III. 1 Hh ; This 


fly away !anguam ex incendio. 


What a miſery is it for you to be deltroyed by the 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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"This proceeding, joined to that natural vanity which 
Arſt makes a man an author, is certainly enough to 
render him a coxcomb for life. But T muſt grant it 


ãs a juſt judgment upon poets, that they, whoſe chief 


ce is wit, ſhould be treated as they themſelves 

treat fools, that is, be cajoled with praiſes. And, 
I believe, poets are the only poor fellows in the 
world whom any body will flatter. : | 
I would not be thought to ſ>y this, as if the ob- 
Hging letter you ſend me deſerved this imputation, 
-only it put me in mind of it; and I fancy one may 
apply to one's friend what Cæſar ſaid of his wife; 


It was not ſufficient that he knew her to be chaſte 
* himſelf, but ſhe ſhould not be ſo much as ſu- 


<< ſpected.” | 

As to the wonderful diſcoveries, and all the good 
news you are pleaſed to tell me of myſelf, I treat it, 
as you who are in the ſecret, truſt common news, 
as groundleſs reports of 5 at a diſtance; which 
1, who look into the true ſprings of the affair, in 
my own breaft, know to have no foundation at all. 
For fame, though it be (as Milton finely calls it) 2% 
daft infirmity of noble minds, is ſcarce ſo ſtrong a 
remptation as to warrant our loſs of time here: it can 
never make us lie down contentedly on a deathbed, 
(as ſome of the ancients are faid to have done with 
that thought). . You, Sir, have yourſelf taught me, 
that an eaſy ſituation at that hour can proceed from 
no ambition leſs noble than that of an eternal felici- 
ty, which is unattainable by the ſtrongeſt endeavours 
of the wit, but may be gained by the ſincere inten- 
tions of the heart only. As in the next world, ſo in 
this, the only folid bleſſings are owing to the good- 
neſs of the mind, not the extent of the capacity : 


friendſhip here is an emanation from the ſame ſource 


As bestitude there: the ſame benevolence and grate- 


ful diſpoſition that qualifies us for the one, If ex- 


tended farther, makes us partakers of the other. 
The utmoſt point of my deſires in my preſent tate 
terminates in the ſociety and good will of worthy 

75 men, 
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men, which I look upon as no ill earneſt and fore- 
pu of the ſociety and alliance of happy fouls here- 

ter, | 

The continuance of your favours to me is what 
not only makes me happy, but cauſes me to ſet ſome 
value 77 myſelf as a part of your care. The in- 
ſtances I daily meet with of theſe agreeable awaken- 
ings of friendſhip, are of too pleaſing a nature not 
to be acknowledged whenever I think of you. Lam 
8 | Your, Ce. 


LETELEA V: 


= ; April 30. 1713. 
Have been almoſt every day employed in follow- 
ing your advice, and amuſing myſelf in paint- 
ing, in which I am moſt particularly oblige to Mr 
| Jervas, who gives me daily inſtructions and exam- 
ples. As to poetical affairs, I am content at preſent 
to be a bare lcoker-on, and from a practitioner turn 
an admirer, which is (as the world goes) not very 
uſual. Cato was net ſo much the wonder of Rome 
in his days, as he is of Britain in ours; and though 
all the fooliſh induſtry poſſible has been uſed to make 
it thought a party-play, yet what the author once 
faid of another may the moſt properly in the world be 
applied to him on this occaſion, 


Envy it/elf is dumb, in wonder lag, 
And [ations ſtrive, who ſpall applaud him maj: 


Ie numerous and violent claps of the Whig- par- 
ty on the one ſide of the theatre, were echoed back 
by the Tories on the other; while the author ſweat- 
ed behind the ſcenes with concern to find their 
applauſe proceeding more from the hand than the 
head. This was the caſe too of the prologue-wri- 
ter , who was clapped into a ſtanch Whig, at almoſt 
every two lines. 1 believe you have heard, that af- 


* Himſelf. 
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ter all the applauſes of the oppoſite faction, my Lord 
Bolingbroke ſent for Booth, who played Cato, into 


the box, between one of the acts, and preſented him 


with fifty guineas; in acknowledgment (as he ex- 
preſſed it) for defending the cauſe of liberty ſo well 


againſt a perpetual! diftator. The Whigs are unwill- 


ing to be diſtanced this way, and thereſore deſign a 
preſent to the fame Cato very ſpeedily ; in the mean 
time they are getting ready as good a ſentence as the 
former on their fide ; fo, betwixt them, it is probable 
that Cato (as Dr Garth expreſſed it) may have ſome- 
thing to live upon, after he dies. I am 

* k +4, Your, e. 


| LETTER VI. 
From Sir WII III TruUMBULL, 
1 Eaſfthamftead, Feb. 22. 17 14-15. 
Am ſenſibly obliged, dear Sir, by your kind pre- 
ſent of the Temple of Fame, into which you are 
already entered, and I dare propheſy for once (though 


1 am not much given to it) that you will continue 
there, with thoſe, & Yr 24:5 


Who ever new, not ſulject to decays, £ 
Spread and grow brighter with the length of days. 


There was nothing wanting to complete your obli- 
ging remembrance of me, but your accompanying it 
with your poem ; your long abſence being much the 
ſevereſt part of the winter. 7 am truly forry that your 
time, which you can. employ ſo much better, ſhou!d 
be ſpent in the drudgery of correcting the printers ; 
for as to what you have done yourſelt, there will no- 
thing of that nature be neceſſary. I wiſh you could 
find a few minutes leiſure to let me hear from you 
ſometimes, and to acquaint me how your Homer 
draws on towards a publication, and all things rela- 
ting thereunto. | Tai 081 
1 entreat you to re'urn my humble ſervice to Mr 
| Jervas, 


- 
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lervas. I till flatter myſelf that he will take an op- 
portunity, in a Proper ſeaſon, to ſee us, and review 
his picture, and then to alter ſome things, ſo as to 
pleaſe himſelf; which 1 know will not be, till every 
thing in it is perfect; no more than I can be, till 
you believe me to be with that ſincerity and eſteem, . 
that I am, and will ever continue, your moſt faithful 
friend. 


LETTER VII. 
Dec. 16. 171g. 
T was one cf the enigmas of Pythagoras, When 
1 „ the winds riſe, worſhip. the Echo.” A modern 
writer explains, this to ſignity, When popular tu- 
„ mults begin, retire to ſolitudes, or ſuch places 
„ where echoes are commonly found, rocks, woods, 
« tc.” I am rather of opinion it ſhould. be inter- 
preted, When rumours increaſe, and when there 
« js abund. nce of noiſe and clamour, believe the ſe- 
« cond. report.” This I think agrees more exactly 
with the echo, and is the more natural application of 
the ſymbol. However it be, either of theſe precepts - 
is extremely proper to be followed at this ſeaſon; 
and I cannot but applaud your reſolution of conti- 
nuing in what you call your cave in the foreſt, this 
wiater, and preferring the noiſe of breaking ice to that 
of breaking ſtateſmen, the rage of ſtorms to that ot 
parties, the fury and ravage of floods and tempeſts, 
to the precipitancy of ſome, and the ruin of others, 
which, I fear, will be our daily proſpects in London. 
I ſincerely wiſh myſelf with you, to contemplate 
the wonders of God in the firmament, rather than 
the madneſ;. of man on the earth. But I never ha4 
ſo much cauſe as now to. complain of my poetical ftar, - 
that fixes me, at this tumultuous time, to attend the 
gingling of rhymes, and the meaſuring of ſyllables : - 
to be almoſt the only trifler in the nation, and as ri- 
diculous as the poet in Petronius, Who, while all the 
reſt in the ſhip were either labouring, or praying for 
life, was ſcratching his head in a little room, to- 
write a fine deſcription of the tempeſt, | 
| H kh * vou 
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Vou tell me, you like the ſound of no arms but 
thoſe of Achilles: for my part I like them as little as 
any other arms. I liſted myſelf in the battles of Ho- 
mer, and I am no ſooner in war, but, like moſt other 
folks, I wiſh myſelf out again. Wo 

I heartily join with you in wiſhing. quiet to our 
native country: quiet in the ſlate, which, like cha- 
rity in religion, is too much the perfection and hap- 
pineſs of either, to be broken or violated on any pre- 
rence or proſpect whatſoever, Fire and ſword, and 
fire and faggot, are equally my averſion. I can pra 
for oppoſite parties, and for oppoſite religions, wit 
great 3 I think to be a lover of one's coun- 
try is a glorious elogy, but I do not think it ſo great 
an one as to be a lover of mankind. 

I fomerimes celebrate you under theſe denomina. 
tions, and join your health with that of the whole 
world; a truly catholic health, which far excells the 
poor narrow-ſpirited, ridiculous healths now in fa- 
Mion, to this church, or that church. Whatever our 
teachers may ſay, they muſt give us leave at leaſt to 
wilh generouſly, Theſe, dear Sir, are my general 
difpofitions ; but whenever I pray or wiſh for parti- 
culars, you are one of the firit in the thoughts and 
affections of FER > W's 
” R Your, Oc. 


LETTER VII. 
From Sir WiILLyFAaM TRUMBULL, 


| Fan. 19. 1715-16. 

Should be ſhamed of my long idleneſs, in not ac” 
1 knowledging your kind advice about Echo, and 
your moſt ingenious explanation of it relating to po- 
pular tumults! which 1 own to be very uſeful; and 
yet give me leave to tell you, that I keep myſelf to a 
ſhorter receipt of the ſame Pythagoras, which is Si- 
lence; and this 1 ſhall obſerve, if not the whole time 
of bis diſcipline, = at leaft till you return into this 
country. I am obliged further to this method, by 
the moſt ſevere weather I ever felt; when, though I 


keep 


— 
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keep as near by the fire-fide as may be, yet gelidus 
concrevit frigore ſanguis; and often I apprehend the 
circulation of the blood begins to be ſtopped. I 
have further great loſſes (to a poor farmer) of my 
poor oxcen—{rtereunt pecudes, flant circumfuſa pruinis 
Corpora magna boum, &c. 

Pray comfort me, if you can, by telling me that 
your ſecond volume of Homer is not frozen; for it 
muſt be expreſſed very poetically, to fay now, that 
the preſſes ſweat. 

I cannot forbear to add a piece of artifice I have 
been guilty of on occaſion of my being obliged to 
congratulate the birthday of a friend of mine; when 
finding 1 had no materials of my own, I very ſrank- 
ly ſent him your imitation of Martial's epigram on 
Antonius Primus *. This has been applauded ſo much, 
that I am in danger of commencing poet, perhaps 
laureat, (pray defire my good friend Mr Rowe to en- 
ter a caveat), provided you will further increaſe m 
ſtock in this bank. In which proceeding I have laid 
the foundation of my eſtate, and as honeſtly, as many 
others have begun theirs. But now being a little 
fearful, as young beginners often are, I offer to you, 
(for I have conce-led the true author), whether you 
will give me orders to declare who is the father of 
this ine child or not ? Whatever you determine, my 
fingers, pen, and ink, are fo frozen, that I cannot 
thank you more at large. You will forgive this and 
all other faults of, dear Sir, 


Your, Se. 


Jam munerat placido felix Antonius æ , &c. 
At length my friend {while time with ſtill career 
Wafts on his gentle wing his eightieth year) 
Sees his paſt days ſafe out of Fortune's pow'r, 
Nor dreads approaching Fate's uncertain hour; 
Reviews his I. ſe, and in the ſtrict ſurvey | 
Finds not one moment he could with away, 
Pleas'd with the ſeries of each happy day. + 
Such, ſuch a man extends his life's ſhort ſpace, 
And from the goal again renews the race: 
For he lives twice, who can at once employ 


The preſent well, and ev'n the paſt enjoy. 
| LE T- 
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LETTERS to and from ſeveral Perſons. 
From 1711 to 1714. 


LET PER I. 
To the Hon. J. C. Eq, 


1 June 15. 1711. 
Send you Dennis's remarks on the Eſſay *, Which 
1 equally abound in juſt criticiſms and fine raille- 
kw ries. The few obſervations in my hand in the 
margins are u hat a morning's leiſure permitted we 
to make purely for your peruſal. For I am of opi- 
nion that ſuch a critic, as you will find him, by the 
Iatter part of his book, is — one way to be proper- 
ly anſwered, and that way I would not take after 
what he informs me in his preface, that he is at this 
time perſecuted by fortune. This I knew not before ; 
if I had, his name had been ſpared in the Eſſay, for 
that only reaſon. -. I cannot conceive what ground he 
has for fo exceſſive a reſentment, nor imagine how 
theſe three lines can be called a reflection on his 
perſon, which only. deſcribe him ſubject a little to 
anger on ſome occaſions. I have heard of comba- 
tants ſo very furious, as to fall down themſelves with 
that very blow which they deſigned to lay heavy on 
their antagoniſts, But if Mr Dennis's rage proceeds 
only from a zeal to diſcourage young and unexpe- 
rienced writers from ſcribbling, he ſhould frighten us 
with his verſe, not proſe : for I have often known, 
that, when all the precepts in the world would not 
reclaim a ſinner, ſome very ſad example has done the 
buſineſs. Yet to give this man his due, he has ob- 
* On Cri:iciſm, 1 el 
- + But Appius re Idens at each word you ſpeak, 


And ſtares tremendous with a threat'ning eye, 
Like ſome fierce tyrant in old tapeſtry. 


jected 
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jected to one or two lines with reaſon, and Iwill al- 
ter them in caſe of another edition; Iwill make my 
enemy do me a kindneis where he meant an injury, 
and ſo ſerve inſtead of a friend. What he ohſerves 
at the bottom of page 20. of his reflections, was ob- 
jected to by yourleli, and had been mended but for 
the haſte of the preſs; I confeſs it what the Engliſn 
call a bull, in the expreſſion, though the ſenſe be 
manifeſt enough: Mr Dennis's bulls are ſeldom in 
the expreſſion, they are generally in the ſenſe, 

] ſhall certainly never make the leaſt reply to him; 
not only becauſe you adviſe me, but becauſe I have 
ever. been of opinion, that if a book cannot anſwer 
for itſelf to the public, it is to no ſort of purpoſe for 
its author to do it *. If Iam wrong 1n any ſentiment 
of that Efiay, I proteſt fincerely, 1 do not defire all 
the world ſhould be n (Which would be of 
very ill conſequence), merely that I myſelf may be 
thought right, (which 1s of very little conſequence). 
] woutid be the firſt to recant, for the benefit of others, 
and the glory of myſelf; for (as I take it) when a 
man owns himſelf to have been in an errour, he does 
but tell you in other words, that he is wiſer than he 
was. But I have had an advantage by the publiſh- 
ing that book, which otherwiſe I ſhould never have 
known it has been the occaſion of making me friends 
and open abettors, of ſeveral gentlemen of known 
ſenſe and wit, and of proving to me what J have till 
now doubted, that my writings are taken ſome notice 
of by the world, or I ſhould. never be attacked thus 
in particular. I have read that it was a cuſtom a- 
mong the Romans, while a general rode in triumph, 
to have the common ſoldiers in the ſtreets that railed 
at him and reproached him; to put bim in mind, 
that though his ſervices were in the main approved 
and rewarded, yet he had faults enough to keep him 
humble. « 

In works of poetry and amuſement, and generally, in what- 
ever concetns the comp:fition of a book, this rule is a very good 
one. In controverted opinions the caſe is diterent.. 1 
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_ You will ſee by this, that whoever ſets up for wit 
in theſe days, ought to have the conſtancy of a pri- 
mitive Chriſtian, and be prepared to ſuffer Airs de 
in the cauſe of it, But fure this is the firſt time that 
a wit was attacked for his religion, as, you will find, 
I am moft zealouſly in this treatiſe ; and you know, 
Sir, what alarms I have had from the oppoſite fide 
on this account ®. Have I not reaſon to cry out with 
the poor fellow in Virgil, 

Quid jam miſero mi bi denique reftat.? 

Cui negue apud Danaos u/quam locus, et ſuper ipſi 
Daraunidæ infenſi pœnas cum ſanguine pojcunt ! 
It is however my happineſs that you, Sir, are im- 
partial; mom wy Bay 6. ' 4 $33 
Fove aas alike to: Latian and to Phrygian, 
For you well kuow, that Wit's of no religion. 


The manner in which Mr D— takes to pieces ſe- 
veral particular lines, detached from their natural 
$,; may, ſhew how eaſy it is to a caviller to give 

a new ſenſe, or a new nonſenſe to any thing. And 
indeed his conſtructions are not more wreſted from 
the genuine meaning, than theirs who objeRed to the 
heterodox. parts, as they called them, 11 
Our friend the abbẽ is not of that ſort, who with 
the. utmoſt candour, and freedom has moadeſily told 
me what others thought, and ſhewn himſelf one (as 
be very well expreſſes it) rather af a number than a 
party. The only difference between us in relation 
to the monks, is, that he thinks moſt ſorts of leain- 
ing flouriſhed among them, and I am of opinion, 
that-only ſome fort learning was barely kept alive. 
by them: he believes, that, in the moſt natural and 
þ; 3. 4 ſenſe, that line (A /econd deluge learning. 
over-run) will be underſtcod of learning in general; 
and I fancy it will be underſtood only (as it is meant) 
of polite learning, criticiſm, poetry, Sc. Which is 


$8 


V See the enſuing letter. 
the 
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the only learning concerned in the ſubjeR of the Eſ- 
ſay. It is true, that the monks did preſerve what 
learning there was, about Nicholas the Fifth's time; 
but thoſe who ſucceeded fell into the depth of barba- 
riſm, or at leaſt ſtood at a ſtay while others aroſe from 
thence, inſomuch that even Eraſmus and Reuchlin 
could hardly laugh them out of it. [ am highly ob- 
liged to the abbe's zeal in my cemmendation, and 
neſs in not concealing what he thinks my errour. 
And his teſtifying ſome eſteem for the book juſt at a 
time when his brethren raiſed a clamour againſt it, is 
an inſtance of great generoſity and candour, which I 
ſhall ever acknowle' r 


LETTER II. 
To the ſame. | 

2 PF. LO ____Fune 18. 1711. 
T. your laſt you informed me of the miſtaken zeal 
of ſome people, who ſeem to make it no leſs their 
buſineſs to perſuade men they are erronevus, than 
doctors do that they are ſick; only that they may 
magnify their own cure, and triumph over an imagi- 


nary diſtemper. The ſimile objected to in my Eflay, 
: (Thas wit, lite faith, by each man is apply'd 
To one ſmall jet, and all are dann d bejide.} 


plainly concludes at this ſecond line, where ſtands a 
full ſtop : and what follows [ Meanly they feet, &c.) 
ſpeaks only of wit, (which is meant by that bleſſing, 
and that ſun), for how can the ſun of faith be ſaid to 
ſublime the ſouthern wits, and to ripen the geniuſes 
of northern climates ? I fear, theſe gentlemen under- 
ſtand grammar as little as they do criticiſm :; and, 
perhaps, out of good- nature to the monks, are will- 
ing to take from them the cenſure of ignorance, and 
to have it to themſelves. The word they refers (as, 
Lam ſure, I meant, and as I thought every one _ 

ave 


+ 
. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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have known) to thoſe critics there ſpoken of, who are 
artial to ſome particular ſet of writers, to the pre- 
judice of all others. And the very ſimile itſelf, if 
twice read, may convince them, that che cenſure here 
of damning, hes not on our church at all, unleſs they 
call dur church one /mall /eF- and the cautious 
words (by each man) matiiteſtly ſhow, it a, general 
reflection on all ſuch (whoever they are) who enter- 
tain thoſe narrow and limited notions of the 'mercy of 
the Almighty, which the reformed miniſters and 
Preſbyterians are as guilty of as any people living. 
Vet, after all, I promiſe you, Sir, if the alteration 
of a word or two will gratify any man of found faith, 
though weak underſtanding, I will (though it were 
from no other principle than that of common good- 
nature) comply with it. And if yoe pleaſe but to 
particularize the ſpot where their objection lies, (for 
it is in a very narrow compaſs), that ſtumbling- block, 
though it be but a little pebble, ſhall be removed out 
of their way. If the heat of theſe good diſputants 
(who, Lam afraid, being bred up to wrangle in the 
ſchools, cannot get rid of the humour all their lives). 
ſhould proceed ſo far as to perſonal reflections upon 
me, TI affure you, notwithſtanding, I will.do or fay 
nothing, however provoked (for ſome people can no 
more provoke than oblige) that is unbecoming the 
true character of a Catholic. I will ſet before me the 
example of ie man, and great ſaint, Eraſmus, 
who, in the midſt of calpmny,. proceeded, with all the 
calmneſs of innocence, and the unrevenging ſpirit of 
primitive Chriſtianity. However, I Would adviſe 
them to ſuffer the mention of hitn to paſs unregard- 
ed, leſt I ſhould Le forced to do that for his reputa- 
tion, which I would never do for my own ; | mean, 
to vindicate fo great a light of our church from the 
malice of paſt times, and the ignorance of the pre- 
ſent, in a language which may extend. farther than 
that in which the trifle about criticiſm is written. I 
wiſh theſe gentlemen would be contented with find- 
ing fault with me only, who will ſubmit to _ 
Te. right 
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right or wrong, as far as I only am concerned; I 
have a greater regard to the quiet of mankind than 
to Aiſtord it for things of ſo little conſequence as my 
credit and my ſenſe, A little humility can do a poet 
no hurt, and a little charity would do a prieſt none: 
for, as St Auſtin finely ſays, Loi charitas, ibi humili- 

tas; ubi humilitas, ibi pax. 1 5 
N Your, So. 
LETTER II. 
To the ſame. 

| TFuly 19. 1711. 
\HE concern which you more than ſeem to be. 
affected with for my reputation, by the ſeveral 
accounts you have ſo obligingly iven of what re- 
ports and cenſures the holy Vandals have thought 
fit to paſs __ me, makes me defirous of telling ſo 
good a friend my whole 2 of this mattet; and 
of ſetting before you, in a clear light, the true ſtate 

of it. 

I have ever believed the beſt piece of ſervice one 
could do to our religion, was openly to expreſs our 
deteſtation and ſcorn of all thoſe mean artifices and 
pie fraudes, which it ſtands ſo little in need of, and 
which have laid it under ſo great a ſcandal among its 
enemies. | 72 * 

Nothing has been ſo much a ſcarecrow to them, as 
that too peremptory and uncharitable aſſertion of an 
utter impoſſibility of ſalvation to all but onrſelves : 
invincible ignorance excepted, which indeed ſome 
people define under fo great limitations, and with 
ſuch excluſions, that it ſeems as if that word were ra- 
ther invented as a ſalvo, or expedient, not to be 
thought too bold with the thunder-bolts of God, 


(which are hurled _ ſo freely on almoſt all man- 
kind by the hands of eccleſiaſtics), than as a real ex- 


ception to almoſt univerſal damnation. For beſides 
the ſmall number of the truly faithful in our church, 
we muſt _ ſubdivide; the Janſeniſt is damned by 


d tl the 
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the Jeſuit, the Jeſuit by the Janſeniſt, the Scotiſt by 
the Thomiſt, and ſo fort 
There may be errours, I grant, but I cannot think 
them of ſuch conſequence as to deſtroy utterly the 
charity of mankind ; the very greateſt bond in which 
we are engaged by God to one another: therefore, 
Town to you, I was glad of any opportunity to ex- 
preſs my diſlike of fo ſhocking a ſentiment as thoſe of 
the · religion I profeſs are commonly charged with; 
and I hoped, a ſlight inſinuation, introduced fo eaſily 
by a caſual ſimilitude only, could never have given 
offence ; but on the contrary muſt needs have done 
$990 in a nation and time, wherein we are the ſmal- 
er party, and conſequently moſt miſrepreſented; and 
mot in need of 7 3 8 N 3 
For the ſame reaſon, I took occaſion to mention 
the ſuperſtition of ſome ages after the ſubverſion of 
the Roman empire, which is too manifeſt a truth to 


be denied, and does in no ſort reflect upon the pre- 


ſent profeſſurs of our faith, who are free from it. Our 


 Mencein theſe'points may, with ſome reaſon, make 


our adverſaries think we allow and perſiſt in thoſe bi- 


gotries ; which yet in reality all good and ſenſible 


men defpiſe, though they are perſuaded not to ſpeak 

inſt them, T cannot tell why, ſince now it is no 
Way the'mrtereft even of the worſt of our prieſthood 
(as it might have been then) to have them ſmother- 
ed in ſilence: for as the oppoſite ſects are now pre- 
wailing, it is too late to hinder our church from be- 


Atig Handered; it is our Þufineſs now to vindicate 


ourſelves from being thought abettors of what they 
charge us With. This cannot ſo well be brought a- 
bout with ſerious faces; we mult laugh with them. at 
whatdeſerves it, or be content to be laughed at, with 
©) | © DO YIHT TING 
A to particplars : you cannot but have obſerved, 
chat at frſt the whole objection againſt the ſimile of 
wit and #ifh Jay to the word hey: when that was be- 
yond contradigion removed, (the very grammar ſer- 
e then the de was Againſt 


; 
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the ſimile itſelf; or if that ſimile will not be objected 
to, (ſenſe and common reaſon. being indeed a little 
ſtubborn, and not apt to give way to every body), 
next the mention of ſuperſtition muſt become a time; 
as if religion and ſhe were ſiſters, or that it were 
ſeandal upon the family of Chriſt, to ſay a word a- 
gainſt the devil's baſtard. Afterwards more miſchief 
is diſcovered in à place that ſeemed. innocent at firſt, 
the two lines about /chi/martics. An ordinary man 
would imagine the author plainly declared againit 
thoſe ſchiſmatics, for quitting the true faĩth out of a 
contempt of the underſtanding of ſome few of its he- 
lievers: but theſe believers àre called dull, and be- 
cauſe I ſay that thoſe ſchiſmatics think ſome believers 
dull, therefore theſe charitable interpreters of my 
meaning will have it, that I think all believers dul. 
J was lately telling Mr * * theſe objections; who aſ- 
ſured me I had ſaid nothing which a Catholic need 
to diſown ; and I have cauſe to know that gentle- 
man's fault (if he has any) is not want of zeal: he 
put a notion into my head, which, I confeſs, I can- 
not but acquieſce in; that when a ſet of people are 
p:qued at any truth which they think to their own- 
diſadvantage, their method of evenge on the trutk- 
ſpeaker is to attack his reputation a by · way, and not 
openly to object to the place they are really galled 
by: What theſe therefore (in his opinion) are in ear- 
neſt angry at, is, that Eraſmus, whom their tribe op- 
preſſed and pexſccuted, ſhould be vindieated after an 
age of obloquy by one of their own people, willing 
to utter an honeſt truth in behalf of the dead, whom 
no man ſure will flatter, and» to whom few will do 
juſtice. Others, you know, were as angry that L 
mentioned Mr Walſh with hong ur; who; as he never 
refuſed to any one of merit of any party the praiſe 
due to him, ſo honeſtly deſerved it from all others, 
though of ever ſo different interefls or ſentiments. - 
May TI be ever guilty of this fort of liberty, and lati-- 
tude of principle ; which gives us the hardineſs of* - 
ſpeaking well of thoſe whom.envy oppreſſes even af 

| 112 ter 
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are abſent, 1 U - 
that eternal abſence; and the rather becauſe I expect 
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ter death. As I would always ſpeak well of my li- 


Ving friends 155 they are abſent, nay becauſe they 
ar ſo would I much more of the dead, in 


— 


no thanks for it. | 


„The, Sir, you ſee I do in my conſcience perſiſt in 


what have written yet in my friendſhip 1 will re 


cant and alter whatever you pleaſe, in caſe of a ſecond 
ary wh I think the FE will not ſo ſoon ar- 
rive at, for Tonſon's printer told me he drew off a 
alan copies in this firſt imprefſion, and I fancy, a 
treatiſe of. this nature, which not one gentleman in 
threeſcore, even of a liberal education, can under- 

and, can hardly exceed the vent of that number.) 


Tou ſhall find me a true Trojan in my faith and 
| Fiendſhip, in both which I will perſevere to the end. 


Your, Cc. 
Ms LE T T E R 92 IV. 7 
Dia my Lord LAxS DOW. 

oi eee ee e,, ww; eee 
Thank yon for having given my poem of Wind- 
ſor foreſt its greateſt ornament, that of bearing 
your name in the front of it. It is one thing when a 
-zzſon of true merit permits us to have the honour of 
zawing him as like as we can, and another, when 
We 4 a fine. thing at random, and perſuade the 
next vain creature we can find that it is his own like- 
ef z which is the caſe every day of my fellow-ſcrib- 
biete, Let, my Lord, this honour has given me no 
gra pride than your honours have given you ; but 
it affords 22 a g:cat deal of pleaſure, which is much 
better than a great deal of pride; and it indeed 
would give me ſome pain, if I was not ſure of one 


advantage, that whereas others have offended if they 
have not more than juſtice done them, you would be 


; 


diſpleaſed if you had ſo much: therefore I may ſaſe- 


ly do you as much injury in my word, as you do 
yourſelf 
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yourſelf in your own thoughts. I am fo vain as to 
think I have ſhewn you a favour, in ſparing your: 
modeſty, and you cannot but make me ſome return 
for prejudicing the truth to gratify you: this I beg 
may be the free correction of theſe verſes, which will-- 
have few: beauties, but what may be made by your: 
blots. - I am in the circumſtance of an ordinary- 
painter drawing Sir. Godfrey Kneller, who by a few: 
touches of his own could make the piece very valu- 
able. I might then, hope, that many years hence 
the world might read, in conjunction wich your name 
| Your Lordſhip's, c. 
ETUI H R. 
Tie Hen. J. C. to Mr Por E. 

f May 23. 1712. 

Am very glad, for the ſake of the widow, and for: 
1 the credit of the deceaſed, that Betterton's re- 
mains “ are fallen into ſuch hands as may render them 
reputable to the one, and beneficial to the other. Be- 
ſides the public acquaintance I long had with that 
poor man, I alis had a ſlender knowledge of his 
parts and capacity by private converſation, and ever 
thought it pity, he was neceſſitated by the ſtraitneſs of 
his fortune, to act (and eſpecially to his lateſt hours) 
an imaginary and fictitious part, Who was capable of 
exhibiting a real one, with credit to himſelf, and ad- 
vantage to his neighbour. | gt i, 
| I hope your health permitted you to execute your 
defign of giving us an imitation of Pollio ; I am fa- - 
tisfied it will be doubly divine, and I ſhall long ta ſee 
it. I ever thought church-muſic the moſt raviſhing 
of all harmonious compoſitions, and muſt alſo believe - 


* A tranſlation of ſome part of Chavcer's Canterbury tales, 0 
the prologues, &c. printed in'a mifecellany 
kr Pope, in 2 vols 12mo, by B. Lintot. 


Li 3 A fared. 


- 


with ſome works of - 
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facred ſubjects, well handled, the moſt inſpiring of 
all poetry. ne | » | +4 | wer 
But here hangs the Zoct now ? (though I know 
chat rather than dra any juſt reflection upon your- 
ſelf of the leaſt ſhadow of ill nature, you would free- 
I have fapprefied one of the beſt of poems.) I hear 
no more of it — will it come out in Liatot's Miſcel- 
Iany or hot? I wrote to Lord Petre upon the ſubject 
of the Lock, ſome time fince; but have as yet had no 
anſwer, nor indeed do I know when he will be in 
London. I have, ſince I faw you, correſponded with 
Mrs W. T hope ſhe is now with her aunt, and that 
her journey thither was ſomething facilitated by my 
writing to, that lady as preſſingly as poſſible, not to 
let any thing whatever obſtruct it. I ſent her obli- 
ging anſwer to the party it moſt concerned; and 
when I hear Mrs W. is certainly there, I will write 
again to my Lady, to urge as much as poſſible the 
eifecting the only thing that in my opinion can make 
her niece eaſy. I have run out my extent of paper, 
and am 3 Simi 0 > 1 an 
enen nn * 81 " ty [25 'Your, te, 
E AS33)ST 017 G1 h tr; #5 55 +7 * 
r 
e oo. 
en do et 40945 eee le., 715. 
Tis not * the diſpoſi tion I always have of con- 
| tg with you, that makes me ſo ſpeedily an- 
ſwer your obliging letter, but the apprehenfion leſt 
your charitable intent of writing to my Lady A. on 
Mrs W.*s affair ſhould be fruftrated, by the ſhort ſtay 
ſhe makes there. She went thither on the 25th with 
that mixture of expectation and anxiety, with which 
people uſually go into unknown, or half. diſcovered 
countries, utterly ignorant of the diſpoſitions of the 
inhabirants, and the treatment they are to meet with. 
'The unfortunate of all people are the moſt unfit to 


be left alone ; yet, we ſee, the world generally takes 
care 
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care they ſhall be ſo ;- whereas if we took a confide- 
rate proſpe& of the world, the buſineſs and ſtudy of 
the happy and eaſy ſhould be to divert and humour, 
as well as comfort and pity, the diſtreſſed. I cannot, 
therefore excuſe ſome near allies of mine for their 
conduct of late towards this lady, which has given 
me a great deal of anger as well as ſorrow ; all I ſhall _ 
ſay to you of them at preſent is, that they have not 
been my relations theſe two months. The conſent 
of opinions in our. minds is certa nly a nearer tie than 
can be contracted by all the blood in our bodies; 
and Iam proud of finding I have ſomething conge- 
nial with you. Will yon permit me to confeſs to 
you, that all the favours and kind offices you have 
ſhewn towards me, have not fo ſtrongly cemented me 
yours, as the diſcovery of that generous and manly 
compaſſion you manifeſted in the caſe of this unhap- 
py lady? I am afraid to inſinuate to you how much 
I eſteem you : flatterers have taken up the ſtyle which 
was once peculiar to friends, and an honeſt man has 
now no way left to expreſs himſelf beſides the com- 
mon one of knaves : ſo that true friends now-a-days 
differ in their addrefs from flatterers, much as right 
maſtiffs do from ſpaniels, and ſhow themſelves by a 
dumb ſurly fort of fidelity, rather than by a complai- 
ſant and open kindneſs. Will you never leave 
commending my poetry? In fair truth, Sir, l like it 
but too well myſelf already: expoſe me no more, I 
beg you, to the great danger of yanity, (the rock 

all men, but moſt of young men), and be kindly 
content for the future, when you would pleaſe me 
thoroughly, to ſay only you like what I write. 

| 1.70 iin Your, Sc. 


'$ 


LETTER VIE. 
r Dec. 5. 1712. 

'7 O have at length complied with the requeſt 

have often made you; for you have ſhown 


me, I muſt confeſs,” ſeveral of my faults in the lebe 
"I 0 


of thoſe letters. Upon a review of them, I find ma- 
ny things that would give me ſhame, if I were not. 
more deſirous to be thought honeſt than prudent ; fo 
many, things freely thrown out, ſuch lengths of un- 
reſerved- friendſhip, thoughts juſt warm from the. 
brain, without any poliſhing or dreſs, the very diſha- 
bille of the underſtanding. You have proved your- 
felf more tender of another's embryos than the fond- 
eſt mothers are of their own, for you have preſerved. 
every thing that I miſcarried of. Since I know this, 
I ſhall in one reſpe& be more afraid of writing to you. 
than ever, at this careleſs rate, becauſe I ſee my evil. 
works may again tiſe in judgment againſt me; yet in 
another reſpect I ſhall be leſs afraid ſince this has gi- 
vea me ſuch a proof of the extreme indulgence you 
afford to my ſlighteſt thoughts. The reviſal of theſe. 
letters has been a kind of examination of. conſcience. 
to me; ſo fairly and faithfully have I ſct down in 
them from time to time the true and undiſguiſed fate 
of my mind. But I find, that theſe, which were in- 
tended as ſketches of my friendſhip, give as imper- 
fect images of it, as the little landſcapes we common- 
ly ſee in black and white do of a beautiful country; 
they can repreſent but a very ſmall part of it, and 
that deprived of the life and luſtre of nature. I per- 
ceived that the more I endeavoured to render mani- 
feſt the real affection and value I ever had for you, þ 
did but injure it by. repreſenting leſs and leſs of it: 
as glaſſes Which are defipned to make an object very 
clear, generally contract it. Yet as when people. 
have a full idea of a thing firſt upon their own know- 
ledge, the leaſt traces of it ſerve. to refreſh the re-. 
membrance, and are not diſpleaſing on that ſcore ; 
ſo, I hope, the foreknowledge you had of my efteem 
for you, is the reaſon that you do not diſſike my let- 
ters. | 1 
They will not be of any great ſervice (T find) in 

the deſign I mentioned to you. I believe I had bet» 

ter ſteal from a richer man, and plunder your letters 
(which 1 have kept as carefully as I would letters 

| patents, 
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patents, ſince they intitle me to what I more value 
than titles of honour,) You have ſome caufe to 12 
prehend this uſage from me, if what e Me 
true, chat L am a gen borrower ; however I have 
hitherto had the luck that none of my creditors have 
challenged me for it: and thoſe who ſay it are ſuch, 
whoſe writings no man ever borrowed from, ſo haye 
the leaſt reaſon to complain ; and whoſe works are 
granted on all hands to be but too much their own, 
Another has been pleaſed to declare, that my verſes 
are corrected by other men: I verily believe theirs 
were never corrected by any man: but indeed if 
mine have not, it was not my fault; I have endea- 
voured my utmoſt hat they ſhould. But theſe things 
are only whiſpered, and I will not encroach upon 
Bays's province and pen-aubiſpers, ſo haſten to con- 


clude, | y 
DIY Your, Sc. 


re 
From my Lord Lans down, © 
| - 08.721. 1713. 

1 AM 22 beyond meaſure with your deſi gn of 
tr ing Homer. The trials which you have 
already made and publiſhed on ſome parts of that 
author, have ſhewn that you are equal to ſo great a 
taſk : and you may therefore depend upon the ut- 
moſt ſervices [ can do you in promoting this work, 

or any thing that may be for your ſervice. 

I hope Mr Stafford, for whom you was pleaſed to 
concern yourſelf, has had the geod effects of the 
Queen's grace to him. I had notice the night before 
I began my journey, that her Majeſty had not only 


directed his pardon, but ordered a writ for reverſing 
his outlawry. 


Your, Ee. 
LE T. 
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LETTER IX.. 


PY - * 
14 8 


To ou AnTHony, nenn | 


Vpon his: bog tranſlated into French verſe the EA 
Hd 14 on n Us 


F291 o 10. Wit 
1 F beate as en expreſs, or 0 you will allow 
me to ſay it) tranſlate the ſentiments of my heart 
as you have 2 thoſe of my head, in your excellent 
verhon'of my Eſſay; I ſhould not only appear the 
beſt writer in the world, but, what I much more de- 
fire to. be thought, the moſt your ſervant of any man 
living It is an advantage very rarely known, to 
receive at once a great honour and a great improve · 
ment. This, Sir, you have afforded me, having at 
the ſame time made others take my ſenſe, and taught 
me to underſtand my on; if L may call that my 
own which is indeed more properly yours, Your 
verſes are no more a tranſlation of mine, than Vir- 
gil's are of Homer's ; but are, like his, the jutteſt i · 
mitation and the nobleſt commen 

In putting me into a French dreſs, you have not 
only adorned my outſide, but mended my ſhape; 
and, if I am now a good figure, I muſt conſider you 
Have naturalized me into a country which is famous 
for- making every man a fine gentleman. It is by 
means, that- (contrary to moſt young travellers) 

am come back much better than I-wenr out. | 

I cannot-but wiſh-we had a bill of commerce for 
tranſlation eſtabliſhed the next parliament; we could 
not fail of mw gainers by that, nor of mak ing our- 


ſelves amends for any thing we · have loſt by the war. 


Nay, though we ſhould infiſt upon the demoliſhing 
of Boileau's works, the French, as long they have 


Author of the Memoirs of the Count de Greens ont, N | 
and other pieces of note in French, 


writers 
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writers of your form, might have as good an equi- 
valent. gf X * 22 
Upon the whole, I am really as proud, as our mi- 
niſters Span th be, of the terms I have gained from 
abroad; and I defign, like them, to publiſh Tpeedily 


to the world the benefits accruing from them; for I 
cannot reſiſt the-temptation of printing your admi- 
rable tranſlation here“; to which if you will be ſo 
obliging to give me leave to prefix your name, it will 
be the only addition you can make to the honour 

ready done me. I am f 


Vour, Sc. 


* This was never - done, for the two printed French verſions 
are neither of this hand. The one was done by Monſieur Robo- 
ton, private ſecretary to King George the Firſt, printed in quarto 
at n and at London, 17717. The other by the Abbe 
Reſnel, in dctavo, with a large preface and notes, at Paris, 
#730. n | 3 
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LETTERS to and from Mr Srerrz 
n D en Mr Cox ane; N 


From un to s. 
LETTER eee 
N STEELE „ Mr Por E. 


June 1. 1712... rH 


and London, wherein Sir Charles Sedley « died. 

This eireumſtance ſet me a thinking aud rumi- 
nating upon the employments in which men of wit 
exerciſe themſelves. It was ſaid of Sir en who 
breathed his laſt in this room, 


Sedley has that prevailing genile art, ; 
| 


I AM at a ſolitade, an houſe between Ham pſtead 


Which can with a reſiſtluſs charm impart 

T he loofeſt wiſhes to the chaſteſt heart; 
Raiſe ſuch a conſſict, kindle ſuch a fire 
Between declining Firtue and Deſire, 

Till the poor vanguiſb d maid diffolves away | 
In dreams all night, in fighs and tears all day. 


This was a happy talent to a man of the town; 


but, I dare ſay, without preſuming to make uncha- 


ritable conjectures on the author's preſent condition, 
he would rather have had it ſaid of him chat he had 
prayed, 


Oh thou my e inſpire, 
Who touch'd Iſaiab's hallow'd lips avith 17 „ 


I have turned to every verſe and chapter, and 
think you have preſerved the ſublime heavenly ſpirit 
throughout the whole, eſpecially at — Hark a glad 


voice — and — The lamb with wolves ſhall graze — 
| There 


There is but one line which I think below the ori- 
Zinal, N 
He Wipes the tears for ever from our eyes. 


You have expreſſed it with a good and pious, but 
not ſo exalted and poetical a ſpirit as the prophet, 
The Lord God will wipe away tears frem off all faces. 
If you agree with me in this, alter it by way of pa- 
raphraſe or otherwiſe, that when it comes into a vo- 
lame it may be amended. Your poem is already 
better than the Pollio. Iam 
| Your, Ee. 


LETTER HI. 


The Anſwer. 


| Jane 18. 1712. 
OU have obliged me with a very kind letter, 
1 by which I'find you ſhift the ſcene of your life 
from the town to the country, and enjoy that mixed 
ſtate which wiſe men both delight in, and are qua- 
lified for. Methinks the moraliſts and — 
have generally run too much into extremes in com- 
mending entirely either ſolitude, or public life. In 
the former, men for the moſt part grow uſeleſs by 
too much reſt, and in the latter are deſtroyed by too 
much precipitation; as waters lying ſtill, putrefy, 
and are good for nothing, and running violently on 
do but the more miſchief in their paſſage to eben, 
and are ſwallowed ep and loſt the — themſelves. 
Thoſe indeed who can be uſeful to all ſtates, ſnould be 
like gentle ſtreams, that not only glide through lone- 
Iy valleys and foreſts amidſt the flocks and the ſhep- 
herds, but viſit. populous towns in their courſe, and 
are at once of ornament and ſervice to them. But 
there are another fort of people who ſeem deſigned 
for ſolitude, ſuch, I mean, as have more to Ride 


than to ſhow. As for my own part, I am one of 
thoſe of whom Seneca ſays, Tam umbratiles ſunt, ut 
Vol. III. +K k putent 
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purtent in turbido ee quicquid in luce . Some men, 
like ſome pictures, are fitter for a corner than a full 
light; and, I believe, ſuch as have a natural bent to 
ſolitude (to carry on the former ſimilitude) are like 
waters, which may be forced into fountains, and ex- 
alted into a great height, may make a noble figure 
and a louder noiſe, but after all they would run more 
Imoothly, quietly, and plentifully, in their own na- 
tural courſe upon the ground . The conſideration 
of this would make me very well contented with the 
poſſeſſion only of that quiet which Cowley calls 2 
companion of obſcurity. But whoever has the muſes 
too for his companions, can never be idle enough to 
be uneaſy. Thus, Sir, you ſee, L would flatter my- 
ſelf into a good opinion of my own way of living. 
Plutarch juſt now told me, -that it is in human life as 
in a game at tables, where a man may with for the 
Higheſt caſt ; but, if his chance be otherwiſe, he is 
even to play it as well as he can, and to make the 
beſt of it. I am 11 | 
int; N 5 Four, r. 


eee LET T E R III. 1 
To Mr STEELE. 


A L> 34615. | | 1 F July 15. 27 1. 
* Bob. formeily obſerved to me, that nothing 

1 made a more ridiculous figure in a man's life, 
than the diſparity we often find 4n him fick and well; 
thus one of an unfortunate conſtitution is perpetually 
exhibiting a miſerable example of the weakneſs of 
his mind, and ef his body, in their turns. I have 
had frequent opportunities of late to conſider myſelf 
in theſe different views, and, I hope, have received 


The foregoing ſimilitudes our author had put into verſe ſome 
years before, and inſerted into Mr Wycherley 's poem an mixed life. 
Wie find them in the verification very diftintt from the reſt of 
that poem. See his poſthumous works, octavo, p. 3. & 4. 
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ieme advantage by it, if what Waller ſays be true, 
that | | 


' The ſoul's dart cottage, batter d and decay dl. 
' Lets in new light thro' chinks that time has made. 


Then ſurely ſickneſs, contributing no leſs than old 
age to the ſhaking down this ſcaffolding of the body, 
may diſcover the inward ſtructure more plainly. 
Sickneſs is a ſort of early old age; it teaches us a 
diffidence in our earthly ſtate, and inſpires us with 
the thoughts of a future, better than a thouſand vo- 
lumes of philoſophers and divines. It gives ſo warn- 
ing a concuſſion to thoſe props of our vanity, our 
ſtrength and youth, that we think of fortifying our- 
ſelves within, when there is ſo little dependence up- 
on our outworks. Youth at the very beſt is but a 
betrayer of human life in a gentler and ſmoother 
manner than age: it is like a ſtream that nouriſhes a a 
plant upon a bank, and cauſes it to flouriſn and bloſ- 
ſom to the:fight, but at the ſame time is undermining 
it at the root in ſecret. My youth has dealt more 
fairly and openly. with me; it has afſorded ſeveral 
proſpects of my danger, and given me an advantage 
not very common to young men, chat the attractions 
of the world have not dazzled me very much; and I. 
begin, where moſt people end, with a full conviction 
of the emptineſs of all ſorts of ambition, and the un- 
ſatisfactory nature of all human pleaſures. When a 
ſmart fit of ſickneſs tells me this ſcurvy tenement of 
my body will fall in a little time, Pam even as un- 
concerned as was that honeſt Hibernian, who being 
in bed in the great ſtorm ſome years ago, and told 
the houſe would tumble over his head, made anſwer, 
What care L for the houſe? I am only a lodger. IL 
fancy it is the beſt time to die when one is in the beſt 
humour; and fo exceſſively weak as I now am, I 
may ſay. with conſeience, that I am not all uneaſy at 
the thought, that many men, whom I never had any 
eſteem for, are likely to enjoy this world after me. 
When I reflect what an inconfiderable little atom e- 
a K k 2 very 
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very ſingle man is, with reſpe& to the whole crea- 
tion, methinks, it is a ſhame to be concerned at the 
removal of ſuch a trivial animal as I am. The morn- 
ing after my exit, the ſan will riſe as bright as ever, 
the flowers ſmell as ſweet, the plants ſpring as green, 
the world will proceed in its old courſe, 3 will 
laugh as heartily, and marry as faſt as they were u- 
ſed to do. The memory of man (as it is elegantly 
expreſſed in the book of Wiſdom) paſſeth away as 
the remembrance of a gueſt that tarrieth but one day. 
There are reaſons enough, in the fourth chapter of 
the ſame book, to make any young man contented 
with the proſpect of death. For honourable age 
is not that which ſtandeth in length of time, or is 
% meaſured by number of years. But wiſdom is the 
grey hair to men, and an unſpotted life is old age. 
He was taken away ſpeedy, left wickedneſs ſhould 
alter his underſtanding, or deceit beguile his ſoul,” 
Or. Jam KHz 1$>:7277 18 1 2 "wh 
Marinas gratis» ai 5 4:!' our, Gn 
ov LE T TER IV. 
n To: Mr STEELE. | 
3 1 Mo. 7. 1712. 
Was the other day in company with five or fix 
| 1 men of ſome learning; where chancing to men- 
tion the famous verſes which the Emperor Adrian 
ſpoke on his deathbed, they were all agreed that it 
was a piece of gaiety unworthy of that prince in 
thoſe circumſtances. I could not but differ from 
this opinion: methinks it was by no means a gay, 
but a very ſerious ſoliloquy to his ſoul at the point of 
its departure; in which ſenſe I naturally took the 
verſes at my firſt reading them, when I was very 
young, and before I knew what interpretation the 
. world generally put upon them. I 
' Animula vagula, blandula, 
Hoſpes, ' comeſque corporis, 


: 
f 
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Quæ nunc abibis in loca? 
Pallidula, rigida, nudula, 
Nec Cut ſoles) dabi: joca! 


« Alas, m9 ſoul! thou pleaſing companion of this- 
body, thou fleeting thing that art now deſerting 
„ jt! whither art thou flying? to what unknown 
1 ſcene? all trembling, fearful, and penſive ? what 
« now. is become of thy former wit and humour? 
«« thou ſhalt jeſt and be gay no more.“ 

T confeſs IJ cannot apprehend where lies the trifling - 
in all this: it is the molt natural and obvious reflec- 
tion imaginable to a dying man: and if we conſider 
the Emperor was a Heathtn, that doubt concerning 
the future fate of his ſoul will ſeem ſo far from be- 
ing the effect of want of thought, that it was ſcarce 
reaſonable he ſhould think otherwiſe ; not to mention 
that here is a plain confeſſion included of his belief 
in its immortality. The diminutive epithets of wa- . 
gula, Plaudala, and the reſt, appear not to me as ex- 
preſſions af levity, hut rather of endearment and con- 
cern; ſuch as we find in Catullus, and the authors 
of Handece: /3/laks after him, where they are uſed to 
expreſs the utmoſt love and tenderneſs. for their mi- 
firefles — If you think me right in my notion of 
the laſt words of Adrian, be "Tk to inſert it in the 
Spectator ; if not, to e it. 

| La am, G. ** 


A * ANY. Wiege aa” ANT MA ” 
- TR AX 5 EA Do. Fa 5 


An Berti ſpirit! wand'ring ffir ifa 
That long haft warm'd my tender breaſt, 1 9 
Muſt thou no more this frame inſp ire??? 
No more a pleaſiag, cheerful a 


1 5 10 © 12 


Whither, ah whither 8 abo Aying & ale 
To what dark, undiſcover'd {ſhore > | 
Thou ſeem'ſt all trembling, ſuiv'ring, dying. 
And wit and humour are no more! 


K k ; L E T- 
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Mr STEELE eo Mr Por x. 
NB New. 12. 1712. 
I Have read over your Temple of Fame twice, aud 
cannot find any thing amiſs, of weight enough to 
call a fault, but ſee in it a thouſand thouſand bean- 
ties. Mr Addiſon fhall fee it to-morrow : after his 
peruſal of it, I will let you Know his thoughts. I 
defire you would let me know whether you are at lei- 
ſure or not? I have a deſign which I ſhall open a 
month or two hence, with the aſſiſtance of the few 
like yourſelf. If your thoughts are unengaged, I 
ſhall explain myſelf further. I am 455 
1 | Ts _ Your, Sc. 


LETTER VI. 
The Anſwer. 12 

"hon | © Nov. 16, 1712. 
vo oblige me, by the indulgence you have 

; ſhewn to the poem I ſent you, but will oblige 
me much more by the kind ſeverity I hope for from 
u. No errours are ſo trivial, but they deſerve to 

, be mended. But ſince you ſay you ſee nothing that 
may be called a fault, can you but think it fo, that 
F have confined the attendance of * guardian ſpirits 
to Heaven's favourites only? I could point you to 
ſeveral, but it is my buſineſs to be informed of thoſe 
faults I do not know; and as for thoſe I do, not to 
talk of them, but to correct them. You ſpeak, of 
that poem in a ſtyle 1 neither merit, nor expect; 
but, ? aſlure you, if you freely mark or daſh out, I 
ſhall look upon your blots to be its greateſt beauties : 


* This is not now, to be found in the Temple of Fame, which 
vas the poem here ſpoken of, 1 
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T mean, if Mr Addiſon and yourſelf ſhould like it in 
the whole; otherwiſe the trouble of correction is 
what I would not take, for I was really fo diffident 
of it as to let it lie by me theſe “ two years, juſt as - 
you now ſee it. I am afraid of nothing ſo much as 
to impoſe any thing on the world which is unworthy 
of. its acceptance. 1 34471 oem FG RS 1 
As to the laſt period of your letter, I ſhall be very 
ready and glad to contribute to any deſign that tends 
to the advantage of mankind, which, 1 am ſure, all 
yours do. I with L had but as much capacity as lei- 
ſure, for Lam perfectly idle: (a ſign I have not mach 
capacity). | kt by 1 A f 


[f you will entertain the beſt opinion of me, be 
pleaſed to think me your friend. Aſſure Mr Addiſon 
of my moſt faithful ſervice, of every one's eſteem he 
muſt be aſſured already. I am | 

Your, He. 


LETTER YM. . 
To Mr STEELE. 


„ 17t >. 41 i344 H. wh £67 ts Now, 29. 1712. 

Am ſorry you publiſhed that notion about Adri- 
I an's verſes as mine: had I imagined you would 
viſe my name, I ſhould have expreſſed my ſentiments 
with more modefty and diffidence. I only ſent it to 
have your opinion, and not to publiſh my own, 
which I diſtruſted But, I think, the ſuppoſition you 
draw from the notion of Adrian's being addicted to 
magic, is a little uncharitable, (“ that he might fear 
* no fort of deity, good or bad), ſince in the third 
verſe he plainly teſtiſies his apprehenfion of a future 
ſtate, by being ſolicitous whither his ſoul was going, 
As to what you mention of his uſing gay and ludi- 
crous expreſſions, I have owned my opinion to be, 
that the expreſſions are not ſo, but that diminatives 


Hence it appears this poem was writ before the author was 
twenty-two years old, | 
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are as often, in the Latin tongue, uſed as marks of 
tenderneſs and concern. 

Anima is no more than my ſoul; ariinula fas the 
force of my dear ſoul. - To ſay virgo bella is not half 
{ſo endearing as virguncula bellula; and had Augu- 
ſtus only called Horace lepidum hominem, it had a- 
mounted te no more than that he thought him a plea; 
ſant fellow: it was the homunciolum that expreſſed the 
loye and tenderneſs that great Emperor had for him. 
And perhaps I ſhould myſelf be much better pleaſed, 
if. 1 were told you called me your little friend, than 
if you complimented me with the title of a great ge- 
nius, or an eminent t. as "_—_ does 2 his au- 
octes Lanes 0 »43- a2; 

Kd in 1207 Four, Ge. . 
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LETTER. Hr 


* . 


From Mr 1 

His is to defire of you that you would pleaſe to 

make an ode as of. a;cheerfu}dying ſpirit, that 
is to ſay, the Emperor Adrian's 4nimu!a vagula put 
into two or three ſtanzas for muſic. If you comply 
with this, and . me word o, you will very par- 
e . * 

* n 0 Your, Tee, 
$0242." 12974; 
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Do not ſend you word 1 will do, but — already 
done the thing you defire of me. You have it 
(as Cowley calls it) juſt warm from che brain. It 
came to me the firſt moment I waked this morning: 

Vet you will ſee it was rot ſo abſolutely inſpiration, 
bat that I had in my head not only the veries of A- 
Sage: e Aale, . * —— & N 


, . 
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The dying Chriſtian to his Sov L, 
e 
N ©. 
Vital ſpark of heav'nly flame ! 
Quit, oh quit this mortal frame; 6 
Trembling, hoping, ling'ring, fling, 
Oh the wh. the bliſs o dying ! 


Ceaſe, fond Nature, ceaſe thy ſtrife, 
And let me Loguith iato life, 


II. 
Hark they whiſper ; angels ſay, 
Siſter Spirit, come away! 
What is this abſorbs me quite, 
Steals my lenſes, ſhuts my fight, 


Prowns my ſpirits, draws my breath? 
Tell me, my ſoul, can this be death? 


| H.. 

The world recedes; it diſappears ! 

Heav'n opens on my eyes! my ears 
With ſounds ſeraphic ring: 

Lend, lend your wings! I mount! I fly! 


O grave! where is thy victory ? 
O death! where is thy ſting? 


Ne 


To Mr Apn1sox. 


Fuly. 20. 1713. 
AM more ped at your return than I ſhould. be 
at that of the ſun, ſo mach as I wiſh for him 
this melancholy wet ſeaſon ; but it is his fate too, 
like yours, to be diſpleaſing to owls and obſcene ani- 
mals, who cannot bear his luſtre, What put me 
in 
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in mind of theſe night- birds was John Dennis, 
whom, I think, you are beſt revenged upon, as the 
ſun was in the fable upon theſe bats and beaſtly birds 
above mentioned, only by HHining on. I am fo far 
from eſteeming it any mis fortune, that I congratu- 
late you upon having your ſhare in that, which all 
the great men and all the good men that ever lived 
have had their part of, envy and calumny. To be 
uncenſured and to be obſcure, is the ſame thing. 
You may conclude from what I here ſay, that it was 
never in my thoughts to have offered you my- pen in 
any direct reply to ſuch a critic, but only in ſome 
little raillery ; not in defence of you, bat in con- 
tempt of him *. But indeed your opinien, that it 
is entirely to be neglected, would have been my own 
had it been my own caſe; but I felt more warmth 
here than I did when firit I ſaw his book againſt my- 
ſelf, (though indeed in two minutes it made me 
heartily merry.) He has written againſt every thing 
the world has approved theſe many years. I appre- 
hend but one danger from Dennis's diſliking our 
ſenſe, that it may make us think ſo very well of it, 
as to become proud and. conceited, upon his diſap- 
probation. X feb 
I muſt not here omit to do juſtice to Mr Gay, 
whoſe zeal in your concern is worthy a. friend and 
honourer of you. He writ to me in the moſt preſſ- 
ing terms about it, though with that juſt contempt 
of the critic that. he deſerves. I think in theſe days 
one honeſt man is obliged to acquaint another who 
are his friends; when ſo many miſchievous inſects 
are daily at work to make people of merit ſuſpicious 
of each other; that they may have the ſatisfaction of. 
ſeeing them looked upon no better than themſelves. 
Iam ** | Your, Se. 


894 
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„This relates to the paper occaſioned by Dennis's remarks 
upon Cato, called, Dr Norris's Narrative 4 the frenzy ef John 
Dennis. See Swiſt's works, printed for D fon 1760, 
vol. 5. p. 308. 12 0 
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LETTER XI. 
Mr ADDisox t Mr Porr. 


: 3 5 Fs 26. 1713. 
Was extremely glad to receive. a letter from you, 
but more ſo upon reading the contents of it. 

The * work you mention, will, I dare ſay, very ſuf - 

ficiently recommend itſelf when your name appears 

with the propoſals: and if you think I can any way 
contribute to the forwarding of them, you cannot 
lay a greater obligation upon me than by employing 
me in ſuch an office. As I have an ambition of ha- 
ving it known that you are my friend, I ſhall be ve- 
ry proud of ſhowing it by this, or any other inſtance. 

1 queſtion not but your 'tranſlation will enrich our 

tongue and do honour to our country ; for I conclude 

of it already from thoſe performances with which 
you have obliged the public. I would only have you 
confider how it may moſt turn to your advantage. 

Excuſe my impertinence in this particular, which 

proceeds from my zeal for your eaſe and happineſs. 

The work would coſt you a great deal of time, and, 

unleſs you undertake it, will, T am afraid, never be 

executed by any other; at leaſt I know none of this 
age that is equal to it beſides yourſelf. | 
I am at preſent whoHy immerfed in country-buſi- 
neſs, and begin to take delight in it. I wiſh I might 
hope to ſee you here ſome time, and will not deſpair 
of it, when you engage in a work that wall require 
ſolitude and retirement. Iam _ SHE lh 
fee bv e fn ee ga a 


The tranſlation of the Tliad, 
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Mr Ap p Is oN e Mr Porz. 
eke ing Nov. 2. 1713, 
Have received your lefter, and am glad to find 
that you have laid ſo good a ſcheme for your 

great undertaking. I queſtion not but the proſe * 
will require as much care as the 27 but the va- 
riety will give yourſelf ſome relief, and more pleaſure 
to your readers. $5 | | 
Lou gave me leave once to take the liberty of a 
friend, in adviſing you not to content yourſelf with 
one half of the nation for your admirers when you 
might command them all. If I might take the free- 
dom to repeat it, I would on this occaſion.” I think 
you are very happy that you are out of the fray, and 
T hope all your undertakings will turn to the better 
account for it. K Wer da | 

| You fee how I preſume on your friendſhip in ta- 
king all this freedom with you: but T already fancy 
that we have tived many years together in an pnre- 
ferved converſation ; and that we may do ſo many 
more, is the fincere wiſh of 

5: Your, Oc. 


LETTER XII. 
t 435 40's bn 


Y/ 95: las the more obliging as hints at fome 


little niceties in my conduct, whieh yout can- 
dour and affection prompts you to recommend to me, 
and which (ſo trivial as things of this nature ſeem) 
are yet of no ſlight conſequence, to people whom e- 
very body talks of and every body as he pleaſes. 
It is a ſort of tax that attends an eſtate in Parnaſſus, 
which is often rated much higher than in proportion 

* The notes to his tranſlation of Homer. 9 
to 
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to the ſmall poſſeſſion an author holds. For indeed 


an author, who is ence come upon the town, is en- 
joyed without being thanked for the pleaſure, and 
ſometimes ill- treated by thoſe very perſons who ſirſt 
debauched him, Yet, to tell you the bottom of my 
heart, I am no way diſpleaſed that I have offended 
the violent of all parties already ; and at the ſame 
time I aſſure you conſcientiouſly, I feel not the leaſt 
malevolence or reſentment againſt any of thoſe who 
miſrepreſent me, or are diflatisfied with me. This 
frame of mind is ſo eaſy, that 1 am perfectly content 
with my condition, | 

As I hope, and would flatter myſelf, that you 
know me and my thoughts ſo entirely as never to be 
miſtaken in either, fo it is a pleaſure to me that you 
gueſſed fo right in regard to the author of that Guar- 
dian you mentioned. But I am ſorry to find it has 
taken air, that I hare ſome hand in thoſe papers, be- 
cauſe I write ſo very few as neither to deſerve the 
credit of ſuch a report with ſome people, nor the 
diſrepute of 1t with others. An honeſt Jacobite 
ſpoke to me the ſenſe or nonſenſe of the weak part of 
his party very fairly, that the good people took it ill 
of me, that | writ with Steele, though upon never. 
fo indifferent ſubjects. This, I know, you will 
laugh at as well as I do; yet I doubt not but many 
little calumniators and perſons of ſour diſpoſitions 
will take occaſion hence to beſpatter me. I confeſs 
I ſcorn narrow ſouls, of all parties, and if I renounce 
my reaſon in religious matters, I will hardly do it in 
any other, 

I cannot imagine whence it comes to paſs that the 
few Guardians I have written are ſo generally known 
for mine: that in particular which you mention [ 
never diſcovered to any man but the publiſher, till 
very lately: yet almoſt every body told me of it. 

As to his taking a more politic turn, I cannot any 
way enter into that ſecret, nor have I been let into 
It, any more than into the reſt of his politics. Though 
it is ſaid, he will take into theſe papers alſo ſeveral 

Vol. III. 1 LI ſubjects 
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| ſubjects of the politer kind, as before: but, I aſſure 


you, as to my ſelf, I have quite done with them for 
the future. The little I have done, and the great 
reſpe& I bear Mr Steele as a man of wit, has render- 
ed me a ſuſpected Whig to ſome of the violent; but 
{as old Dryden ſaid before me) it is not the violent 1 
deſign to pleaſe. ._ en | 
I generally employ the mornings in painting with 
Mr Jervas *, and the evening in the converſation of 
Tuch as I think can moſt improve my mind, of hat- 
ever denomination they are. I ever muſt ſet the 
higheſt value upon men of truly great, that is, honeſt 
rinciples, with equal capacities, The beſt way [ 
1 of overcoming calumny and miſconſtruction, 
15 by à vigorous 185 ee in every thing we know 
to be right, and a total neglect of all that can enſue 
from it. It is partly from this maxim that I depend 
upon your friendſhip, becauſe I believe it will do ju- 
ſtice,to my intention in every thing; and give me 
leave to tell you, that (as the world goes) this is no 
imall aflurance I repoſe in you. lam 
e 


001. 
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e Mr AUD Iso. 
| 6 Dec. 14. 1713. 

7 Have been lying in wait for my own imagination 
1 this week and more, and watching what thoughts 
came up in the whirl of the fancy that were worth 
communicating . to you in a letter. But I am at 
length convinced that my rambling head can produce 
nothing of that fort; ſo I muſt even be contented 
with telling you the old ſtory, that I love you heartily, 
1 bave often found by experience, that nature and 
truth, though. never fo low or vulgar, are yet plea- 
ung when openly and artleſsly repreſented : it would 


See the epifile to him in verſe, writ about this time, vol. 
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be diverting to me to read the very letters of an in- 
fant, could it write its innocent inconfiſtencies and 
tautologies juſt as it thought them. This makes me 
hope a letter from me will not be unwelcome to you, 
when I am conſcious I write with more unreſerved- 
neſs than ever man wrote, or perhaps talked. to an- 
other. I truſt your good-nature with the whole range 
of my follies; and really love you ſo well, that 1 
would rather you ſhould pardon me than eſteem me; 
ſince one is an act of goodneſs and benevolence, the 
other a kind of conſtrained deference. * þ chute 

You cangot wonder. my thoughts are ſcarce con- 
ſiſtent, when I tell you how they are diſtracted. E- 
very hour of my life my mind is ſtrangely divided; 
this minute perhaps 1 am above the ſtars, with a thou- 
ſand ſyſtems round-about me, looking forward into a 
vaſt abyſs, and loſing my whole comprehenſion in the 
boundleis ſpace of creation, in dialogues with Whiſton 
and the aſtronomers; the next moment I am below 
all trifles, grovelling with T“ in the very centre of 
nonſenſe: now I am recreated. with. the briſk ſallies 
and quick turns of wit, which Mr Steele, in his live- 
lieſt and freeſt humours, darts about him; and now 
levelling my application to the inſignificant obſerva- 
tions and quirks of grammar of C& and D*. Good 
God! what an incongruous animal is man ! how un- 
ſettled in his beſt part, bis foul; and how changing 
and variable in his frame of body? the conſtancy of 
the one ſheok by every notion, the temperament of 


the other affected by every blaſt of wind! What is 


he altogether but one mighty inconſiſtency ; ſickneſs. 
and pain is the lot of one half of him; doubt and 
fear the portion, of the other! What a buſtle we 
make about paſſing our time, when all our ſpace is 
but a point? what aims and ambitions are crouded 
into this little inſtant of our life, which (as Shake- 
ſpear finely words it) is rounded with a ſleep ? Our 
whole extent of being is no more in the eye of him 
who gave it, than a ſcarce perceptible moment of du- 
ration, Thoſe animals, whoſe circle of living is li- 

L 1 2. mited: 
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ſeems inclined to a correfpondence with me, in letting 


: 
— 


mited to three or four hours, as the naturaliſts tell 
us, are yet as long: lived, and poſſeſs as wide a ſcene 
of action as man, if we confider him with a view to 
all ſpace, and all eternity. Who knows what 1 
what achievements a mite may perform in his 
dom of a grain of duſt, within his life of ſome m1. 
nutes; an of how much le conſideration than even 
this, is the life of man in the fight of God, who 1 is 
from ever, and for ever? 

Who that thinks in this train, but wult fas the 
world and its x grandeurs, leſſen before 
him at every thought? It is enough to make one re- 
main'ftapifted in a poize of ination, void of all we 
ſires, of all deſigns, of all friendſhips. 

But we muſt return (through our very condition of 
being) to our narrow ſelves, and thoſe things that af- 
fect e our paſſions, our intereſts ſſow in up- 
on us, and unphiloſophize us into mere mortals. For 
my part, Inever return ſo much into myſelf, as when 
I think of you, whoſe friendſhip is one of the beſt 
comforts 1 have for the mignificadcy of myſelf. Iam 

* Your, Se. 


1 171k en 
To Mr ADD1$S0N., 


Jan. 30. 1713-14. 
Our Eper Bund me very buſy in my grand un- 
yo! dertaking, to which I muſt wholly give up my- 
ſelf for ſome time, unleſs when I ſnatch an hour to 
leaſe myſelf with a diſtant converſation with you 
and a few others, by writing. It is no comfortable 


4 = 2 


proſpect to be reflecting, that ſo Jong a ſiege as that 


of Troy lies upon my hands, and the campaign a- 
bove half over, before I have made any progreſs. 
Indeed the Greek fortification upon a nearer ap- 
proach does not 1 2 ſo formidable as it did, and 
Jam almoſt apt to flatter myſelf, that Homer ſecretly 


me 
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me into a good part of his intentions. There are, 
indeed, a Bre of, underling auxiliars to the difficulty 
of a work, called cammentators and critics, who would 
frighten many people by their number and bulk, and 
perplex our progreſs under pretence of fortifying 
their author. Theſe lie very low in the trenches and 
ditches} they themſelves have digged, encompaſſed 
with dirt of their own heaping up; but I think there 
may be found a method of coming at the main works 
by a more ſpeedy and gallant way than by miuing 
under ground, that is, by uſing the poetical engines, 
wings, and flying over their heads 

While Lam engaged in the fight, I find you are 
concerned tow I ſhall be paid, and are ſolicitous that 
may not have the ill fate of many diſcarded gene- 
rals, to be firſt envied and maligned, then perhaps 
praiſed, and laſtly neglected. The former (the con- 
tant attendant. upon all great and laudable enter- 
priſes) I have already experienced. Some have ſaid 
Jam not a maſter in the Greek, u ho either are fo 
themſelves, or are not: if they are not, they cannot 
tell; and if they are, eee. having ca- 
techiſed me. But if they can read, (for, I know, tome 
critics can, and others cannot), there are fairly ly ing 
before them ſome ſpecimens of my tranſlation from 
this author in the Miſcellanies, which they are hear- 
tily welcome to. I have met with as much malignity 
another way, ſome calling me a Tory, becauſe the 
heads of that party have been diſtinguiſhingly fa- 
_ vourable to me; ſome a Whig, batt I have been 
favoured with yours, Mr Congreve's, and Mr Craggs's 
friendſhip, and of late with my Lord Hallifax's pa- 
tronage. How much more natural a concluſion might. 
be formed, by any good - natured man, that a perſon 
who has been well uſed by all ſides, has been offen- 
ſive to none. This miſerable ge is fo ſunk between 
animoſities of party and thoſe of religion, that I be- 
gin to fear, moſt men have politics enough to make 
(through violence) the beſt ſcheme of government a 
bad one; and belief enough to hinder their on 
21999! nt am LI. 3. ſalvation. 
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ſalvation. I hope, for my own part, never to have 


more of either than is confiſtent with common juſtice 
and charity, and always as much as becomes a Chri- 

n and honeft man. Though I find it an unfortu- 
nate thing to be bred a Papiſt here, where one is ob- 
noxious to four parts in five, as being ſo too much or 


too little; I ſhall yet be eaſy under. both their miſ- 
takes, and be what I more than ſeem to be, for 


1 ſuffer for it. God is my witneſs, that Ino more 


| efivy you Proteſtants your places andepoſſeſions, than 


I do bur priefts their charity or learning. I am am- 
itious 117 * * but the good opinion of good 
men, on both fides; for I know that one virtue of 
a free ſpirit is worth more than all the virtues put 
together of all the narrow. ſouled people in the world, 
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FOOT FR Fl FEAR 
Hate been acquainted by one of my friends &, 
1 who omits no opportunities of gratifying me, 
that you have lately been pleaſed to ſpeak of me in 


= 


ee »4 
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np . 
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a manner which wage + but the real reſpe& I have 


for you can deſerve. May I hope that ſome late 
malevclencies have loft their effect? Indeed it is nei- 
ther for me, nor my enemies, to pretend to tell you 
whether I am your friend or not; but if yod would 


jodge by probabilities, 1 beg io know” which of 


our poetical acquaintance has ſo little intereſt in pre- 
tending to be ſo ? Methinks no man ſhould queftion 


' the real friendſhip of one who defires no real ſervice. 


Jam only to get as much from the Whigs, as I got 


from the Tories, that is to ſay, civility ; being.nei- 
ther ſo proud as to be inſenſible of any good office, 


* See two letters from Mr Jervas; and the anſwer to it, 
No 22. 23 4 6 | a 
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nor o humble, as not to dare heartily to deſpiſe any, 
man who does me an injuſtice, e.. 

Iwill not value myſelf upon having ever guarded 
all the degrees of reſpect for you: for (to ſay the 
truth) all the world ſpeaks well of you, and I ſhould 
be under a neceſſity of doing the fame, whether I ca- 
red for you or not. i l 

As to what you have ſaid of me, I ſhall never be- 
lieve that the author of Cato can ſpeak one thing 
and think another. As a proof that I account you. 
ſincere, I beg a favour of yon: it is, that you would 
look over the two firſt books. of my tranſlation. of 
Homer, which are in the hands of my Lord Hallifax. 
1 am ſenſible how much the reputation of any poeti- 
cal work will depend upon the character you give it. 
It is therefore ſome evidence of the truſt I repoſe in 
your good-will, when I give you this opportunity of 
ſpeaking ill of me with juſtice ; and yet expect you 
will tell me your trueſt thoughts, at the ſame time 
that you tell others your moſt f:vourable ones. 

J have a farther requeſt, which I muſt preſs with 
earneſtneſs. My bookleller is reprinting the Eflay on 
Criticiſm, to which you have done too much honour 
in your Spectator, of No 253, The pemed » that 
paper, where you ſay, I have admitted ſome ſtrokes 
of Ul-natuxe..into: that Effay,” is the only one 1 
could wiſh omitted of all you have written; but T 
would not defire it ſhould be fo, unleſs I had the me- 
rit of removing your objection. I beg you but to 
point out thoſe ſtrokes to me, and, you may be aſſu- 
red, they ſhall be treated without mercy. 

Since we are upon procfs of ſincerity, (which I am 
pretty conſident will turn to the adyantage of us both 
in each other's opinion), give me leave to name ano- 
ther paſſage in the ſame Spectator, which I wiſh you 
would alter. It is where you mention an obſervation 
upon Homer's verſes of Siſyphus's ſtone, as “ never 
having been made before by any of the critics; I 
_* Theſe words are ſince left ont in Mr Tickell's ecition, but 


were extant in all during Mr Addiſon's life, ; 
| bappened 
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ned to find. the ſame in Dionyſus of Halicar- 


| on — 's treatiſe; Higl e ο dreν,u, WHO treats ve- 
largely upon theſe verſes. I know you will think 


i to ſoften your expreſſion, when you ſeg the paſſage, 
hich'you mult needs have read, though it be ſince 


ſlipt out of your memory. Lam; with the oy 
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T, 0 the Honourable 


Fone 8. 1714. 
HE queſtion you afk in relation to Mr Addifon 
and Philips, I ſhall anſwer in a _ words. 
Mr Philips did expreſs himſelf with much indignation 
againſt me cne evening at Button's eros. (as 1 
was told), faying, that I was entered into la cabal 
with Dean Swift and others to write againſt the 
Whig-intereſt, and in particular to undermine his 
own reputation, and that of his friends Steele and 
Addiſon; but Mr Philips never opened his lips to my 
face,,on this or any hke occaſion, though I was al- 
moſt every night in the ſame room with him, nor 
ever offered me any indecorum, Mr Addifon came 
to me a night or two after Philips had talked in this 
idle manner, and aſſured me of his diſbelief of what 
had been faid, of the friendſhip we ſhould always 
manta, and defired 1 would fay nothing further br 
My Lord Hallifax did me the honour to fig in 
this matter, by ſpeaking to ſeveral people to obviate 
a falſe aſperſion, which might have done me no ſmall 
prejudice, with one party. However Philips did all 
he could fecretly.to continue the report with the Ha- 
novef club, and kept in his hands the ſubſcriptions 
paid for me to him, as ſecretary tö that club. The 
teh of it have ſince given him to underſtand, that 
they take it ill; but (upon the terms I ought to be 
with ſuch. 4 man) 1 _ not aſk him for this mo- 
% | © NEY, 
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ney, but commiſſioned one of the playars, his equals, 
to receive it. This is the whole matter; but as to 
the ſecret grounds of this malignity „ they will 
make a very pleaſant hiſtory when we meet. M Con- 

reve and ſome others have been much diverted with 
it, and moſt of the gentlemen of the Hanover club 
have made it the ſubject of their ridicule on their ſe- 
cretary. It is to this management of Philips that the 
world owes Mr Gay's paſtorals. The ingenious au- 
thor is extremely your ſervant, and would have com- 
plied with your kind invitation, but that he 1s juſt 
now appointed ſecretary to my Lord Clarendon, in 
his embaſſy to Hanover. 7 T 

I am ſenſible of the zeal and friendſhip with which, 
I am ſure, you will always defend your friend in his 
abſence, from all thoſe little tales and .calumnies, 
which a man of any genius or merit is horn to. I 
ſhall never complain while I am happy in ſuch noble 
defenders, and in ſuch contemptible opponents. May 
their envy and ill- nature ever increaſe, to the glory 
and pleaſure of thoſe they would injure; may they 
repreſent me what they will, as long as yon — 


what LI am, F 32 1 0k 8 
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VO mention the account I Sac you ſome time 


1 ago of the things which Philips ſaid in his 
fooliſhneſs: but I cannot tell from any thing in your 


FTbeſe grounds were Mr Pope's, MI irg the ironical compa- 
riſon between his own and Philips's paſtorals in the Gudiag. 
It was taken for a ſcrious criticiim by Steele, (Who received it 
from an unknown hard), and by all at Button's, except Mr Ad- 
diſon, who ſaw into the joke immediately: and the next tis 
he met Mr Pope, told him into what @ ridiculous ſituation 15 
had put his friends at Button's, who had declared their diſlike 
having Philips fo extolled at the experife of an« ther of the club. 
Which was the language Steele had before held with Pope when 
he firſt received the papers, wo 
letter, 
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letter, whether you received a long one from me a- 
bout à ſortnight ſince. It was principally intended 
to thank ou for che laſt obliging favour you did me; 
and perhaps for that reaſon you paſs it in ſilence. I 
there lausched into: ſome account of my temporal 
affairs, and intend nowyto give you ſome hints of my 
ſpiritual, ———— of your letter Aae 
dpon you., Where FOu- tel me you /prayed for me. 
Yout proceeding, Sir, is contrary to that of moſt 
other friends, who never talk of praying for a man 
aſter they have done him a ſervice, but only when 
they will do him none. Nothing can be more kind 
than the hint you give me of the vanity of human 
ſciences, which, I aſſure you, I am daily more con- 
vinged of; and indeed I have, for ſome years paſt, 
looked upon all of them no better than amuſements. 
To make them the ultimate end of our purſuit, is a 
miſerable and 12 which will drop from 


us at every little diſappointment here, and even, in 
caſe f no diſappointments here, will infallibly deſert 


us/hexoaſter... The utmoſt fame they are capable of 
beſigwing is never worth the pains they coſt us, and 
the time they loſe us. If you attain the top of your 
deſires that way, all thoſe who envy you will do you 
> harm; and of thoſe who admire you, few will do 
you good. The unſucceſsful writers are your decla- 
red enemies, and probably the ſucceſsful your ſecret 
ones: for thoſe hate not more to be. excelled, than 
15 to be * and at e after | life 
| perpetual. application, you reflect that you have 
' bs eden for Jourſelf, and that the ſame 
or leſs, induſtry might have gained you a friendſhi 
that can never deceive or end; a fatisfaftion, whic 
praiſe. cannot beſtow nor vanity feel; and a glory, 
which, (though in one reſpect [ike fame. not to be 
had till after death); yet ſhall be felt and enjoyed to 
eternity. Theſe, dear Sir, are unfeignedly my ſen- 
tients, whenever I think at all: for half the things 
dat employ. our heads deſerve not che name 0 
thoughts, they are only ſtronger dreams of 1515 
1 | Ons. 
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Bons upon the imagination: our ſchemes of govern - 
ment, our rſiews of philoſophy, our golden worlds 
of poetry, are all but ſo many ſhadowy images, and 
airy proſpects, which ariſe to us but ſo much the 
liveher and more frequent, as we are more overcaſt 
with the darkneſs, and diſturbed with the ſumes of 
human vanity. [$19 Q l. 38 D 11% 
The ſame thing that makes old men willing to 
leave this world, makes me willing to leave poetry, 
long habit, and wearineſs of the ſame track. Homer 
vill euin are upon me; fifteen thouſand verfes 
are equivalent to fourſcore years, to make one old in 
rhyme : and I ſhould be ſorry and aſhamed to go on 
jingling to the laſt ſtep, like a waggoner's horſe, in 
the ſame road, and fo leave my bells to the next filly 
animal that will be proud of them. That man makes 
a mean figure in the eyes of Reaſon, who is meaſu- 
ring ſyllables, and coupling rhymes, when he ſhovld 
be mending bis own ſoul, and ſecuring his o, im- 
mortality. If I had not this opinion, I ſhould be 
unworthy even of thoſe ſmall and limited parts which 
God has given me; and unworthy of the friendſhip 
of ſuch 2 man 25 you. I am +2435 $31 of 343; ene 3455 
* 0 ; * . Tas CIWS SLORT. 146 Vour, r. 
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| Wasen 
T Have no better excuſe to offer you, that I have 
1 omitted a rafſk naturally fo pleaſing to me as con- 

verſing upon paper with you, but that my time and 
eyes have been wholly employed upon Homer, whom, 
J almoſt fear, I ſhall find but one way of imitating, 
which is, in his blindneſs. I am perpetually afflicted 
with headachs, that very much affect my ſight, and 
indeed fince my coming hither I have ſcarce paſſed 
an hour agreeably, except that in which I read your 
letter. I would ſeriouſſy have you think, you have 
no man who more truly knows to place a right value 
on your friendſhip than he who leaſt deſerves it 3 
n | Other 
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ROE —ä 5202 But, let me 
tell you, you can hardly gueſs u un- 
dertalce, when you profeſs — — — 

are ſome Tories who will take you for a Whig, ſome 


+ Whigs who will take you for a Tory, ſome Prote- 


ſtants who will eſteem you a rank Papiſt, and ſome 
Papiſts who will account you a heretica. 
find hy dear experience, we live in age» 4 
it is criminal to be nne. no one man 
can be allowed to be juſt to all men. The notions 
of right and wrong are ſo far — that perhaps 


to be in the right ſo very violently, may be of worſe 


eonſequence than to be eafily and quietly in the 
wrong. I really wiſh all men ſo well, that, I am ſa- 
tisfied; but few can wiſh me ſo; but if thoſe few are 
ſuch as tell me they do, I am content, for they are the 
beſt people I know. While you believe me what I 
profels as to religion, I can bear any thing the bigot- 
ted may ſay; while Mr Congreve likes my poetry, 
1 can endute Dennis, and a thouſand more like him; 
while the moſt honeſt and moral of each party think 
me no il man, I can eaſily bear that the moſt violent 
and mad of all parties riſe up to throw dirt at me. 

I muſt expect an hundred attacks upon the publi- | 
cation of my Homer. Whoever in our times would 
be a — of learning above his fellows, ought at 
the very firſt to enter the world with the conſtancy 
and reſolution of a primitive Chriſtian, and be pre- 
pared to ſuffer all ſort of public perſecution. It is 
certainly to be lamented, that if any man does but 
endeavour to diſtinguiſh himſelf, or gratify others by 
his ſtudies, he is immediately treated as a common 
enemy, inſtead of being looked upon as a common 
friend; and aſſaulted as generally as if his Whole de- 
ſign were to prejudice. the ſtate, or ruin the public. 
1 will venture to ſay, no man ever roſe to any degree 


of perfection in writing, but through obftinagy, and 


an inveterate reſolution againſt the ſtream o man- 


kind: fo that if the world has received any benefit 


from the labours of the — it was in its * de- 
pite. 
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ſpite. — 22 —— , all —— 5 
in general are prejudice init new beginners, an 
--_- they-have got a Jade above con t, then 
ſome particular perſons, who were before unfortunate 
in theit on attempts, are ſworn foes to them, only 
becauſe they ſuceeed. Upon the whole, one may 
ſay of the beſt writers, that they pay à ſevere ſine ſor 
their fame, which it is always in the power of the 
moſt worthleſs — N to hwy Oy. us 
ban they * eld 
2 - 1 am, Ge. 


LETTER XX. 


4 „ Mr I ERVAS. 


Fuly 28. 17 14. | 
AM juſt enteted upon the old way of life again, 
I ſleep and mufing. It is my employment to re- 
vive the old of paſt ages to the preſent, as it is yoars 
to tranſmit the young of the preſent to the future. 
Jam copying the great maſter in one art, with the 
ſame love and dihgence with which. the n 
hereafter will copy you in another. 

Thus I ſhould begin my epiſtle to you, if it were 
a dedicatory one. But as it is a friendly letter, you 
are to find nothing mentioned in your own praiſe but 
hat one only in the world is witneſs. to, No parti- 
cular good: natured offices to me. 

Lam cut out from any thing bat common ack iow. 
ledgments, or common diſcourſe : the firſt you would 
take ill, though I told bat half what [ ought: o in 
hort the laſt only remains. 

And) as for the laſt, what can you pech ch a 
man who has not talked theſe ſive days ? who is 
withdrawing his thoughts as far as he can, from all 
the preſent Band its cuſtoms, and jits manners, to 
be fully poſſeſſed and abſorpt in the paſt? When 
people talk of going to church, I think of ſacrifices 
and libations; when I ſee the parſon, I addreſs him 
Vol. III. Mm as 


— 


— —_— 
— — —— — 


not, but heartily wWiſh to be at Hector's funeral. The 


Whether Dennis be writing criticiſms? whether any 


— * 
17 12 
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as Chryſes prieſt of Apollo; nad infead « of the are 
Prayer, 1 begin, 9141; 34 

a na God of the ſilver _ vc. ee qid 6 015 
While you in the world are concerned about che Pro- 
teſlant ſueceſſion, ¶ conſider only how Menelaus may 


recover Helen, and the Trojan war be put to a ſpeedy 
concluſion. I never inquire if the Queen be well or 


only things I regard in this life are Whether. my 
friends are well? whether. my tranſlations go well on ? 


body will anſwer him, fince 1 do por? and whether 
Lot be not yet Wale | 
I am, Sc. 


n * 1 * T E R xx. 
bete 1 Co the fame.) 5 


3 | I Aunt 16. 17 14. 
F Thank: you for your good offices, which. are num- 
berleſs. Homer advances fo faſt, that he begins 
to look about for the ornaments ma is to n in, 
one a er modern author, it 


Pidlure in the front, | 4 £1% 
i OY and wicked rhyme pon b. nog. 114 


I have the greateſt proof i in nature at preſent of the 
amuſing power of poetry; for it takes me up ſo eu- 
tirely, that I'ſcarce ſee what paſſes under my noſe, 
and hear nothing that is ſaid about me. To follow 

as one ought, one muſt forget father and mo- 
ther, and cleave to it alone. My reverie has been 
ſo deep, that I have ſcarce had an interval to think 
myſelf uneaſy in the want of your company. I now 
and then juſt miſs you as I Rep into bed; this minute 
indeed I want extremely to ſee you, the next I ſhall 
dream of parking 1 Gut hs kings of Aren g or the re- 


1 


1 


| 
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1 faney no friendſhip is fo likely to prove lafting 


as ours, becauſe I am pretty ſure, there never was'a 
friendſhip of ſo eaſy: a nature. We neither of us 
demand any mighty things from each other; what 
vanity we have expects its gratification from other 
people. It is not I, that am to tell you what an ar- 
tiſt you are, nor is it you that are to tell me what 
2 poet Jam; but it is from the world abroad we 
hope (pioufly hope) to hear theſe things. At home 
we follow our buſtneſs,” when we have any, and 
think and talk moſt of each other when we have 
none. It is not 'unlike the happy friendſhip of a 
ſtayed man and his wife, who are ſeldom fo fond as 
to hinder the buſineſs of the houſe from going on all 
day, or fo indolent as not to find confolation in each 
other every evemng. 'Thus well-meaning couples 
bold in amity to-the laſt, by not expecting too much 
from human nature; while romantic kriendſhips, 
ke violent loves, begin with diſquiets, proceed to 
jealouſies, and. conclude in animoſsies. F have li- 
ved to ſee the fierce advancement, the ſudden turn, 
and the abrupt period, of three or four of theſe- 
enormous friendthips, and am perfectly convinced 
of the truth of a maxim we once agreed in, char 
nothing hinders the conſtant agreement of people 
who live together, but merely vanity ; a ſecret in- 
fitting upon what they think their dignity of merit, 
and an inward expectation of ſuch an over-meaſure 
of deference and regard, as anſwers to their own: ex- 
travagant falſe ſcale; and which nobody can pay, 
becauſe none but themſelves can tell, exactly, ta 
what pitch it amounts. 

om bro 1a 1300 Ir S200, | Jam, 2 


LETTER VMXII. 
Mr I ERVAS r Mr Pore. 
Augiſt 20. 1714. 


pleaſes me fo much, that you muſt (xꝑect a more. 


1 1 Hane a particular to tell you at this time, which 


M m 2 than 
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than ordinary alacrity in every turn. You know 1 
could keep you in ſuſpenſe for twenty lines; but I 
will tell you directly, that Mr Addiſon and J have 
had a converſation, chat it would have been worth 
your while to have been placed behind the wainſcot, 
or behind ſome halt-length picture, to have heard. 
He aſſured me, that he would make uſe not only of 
his intereſt, but of his art to do you ſome ſervice; 
he did not mean his art of poetry, but his art at 
court; and he is ſenſible that nothing can have a 
better air for himſelf than moving in your favour, 
eſpecially ſince inſinuations were ſpread, that he did 
not care you ſhould proſper too much as a poet. He 
proteſts that it ſhall not be his fault, if there is not 
the beſt intelligence in the world, and the moſt hear- 
ty friendſhip, Ac. He owns, he was afraid Dr Swift 
might have carried you too far among the enemy, 
during the heat of the animoſity ; but now all is ſafe, 
and you are eſcaped even in his opinion. I promiſed 
in your name, like a good godfather, not that you 
mould renounce the devil and all his works, but that 
u would be delighted to find him. your friend mere- 
y for his on fake ; therefore prepare yourſelf for 
{ome civilities. r 
I have done Homer's head, ſhadowed and height- 
ened carefully ; and I incloſe the outline of the ſame 
ze, that you may determine whether yon u ouſd 
have it ſo large, of reduced to make room for feuil- 
or laurel round the oval, or about the ſquare of 
the buſto? perhaps there is ſomething more folemn 
in the image itſelf, if I can get it well performed. 
If I have been inſtrumental in bringing you and 
Mr Addiſon together with all fincerity, I value my- 
ſelf upon it as an acceptable piece of ſervice to ſuch 
a one as I know Z von to be. 18.96 84) 


N E T. 
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LETTER XXIII 
As PoPE's Anſwer. 


| Auguſt 27. 1714. 
Am juſt arrived from Oxford, very well diverted: 

I and entertained. there. Every one is much con- 

cerned for the Qgeen's 2 No 

vet for the King. 

I a4mire your Whig-principles of. refillanc>exceed- 
ingly, in the ſpirit of the Barcelonians: I join in 
wur with for them. Mr Addiſon's verſes on Liber-- 
ty, in his letter from Italy, would be a good form 
of prayer, in my opinzon, O Liberty. thou, goddefs- 
heawveniy; bright ! &c, 

What you mention of the friendly office, you en+ 
deavoured to-do betwixt Mr Addiſon and me, deſerves 
acknowledgments on my part. You e ws 


| panegyrics ready 


my regard to his character, and my propenſity to te- 
10 it- by all wars in my power. You as thoroagh- 
now the ſcandalous meanneſs of that proceeding 
Wich was 65. b by Phili ps, to make a man I ſo high- 
ly value, falpeck my ne poſitions toward him. But 
as, after all, Mr Addiſon "A be the jsdge in wha 
regards himſelf, and has ſeemed to be no very Gaſt 
one to me; ſo, I mult own to you, I expect nothing 
but civility from him, how LA ſoever I with for 
his friendſhip. As for any offices of zeal kindneſs or 
ſervice which it is in his power to do me, I ſhould be 
aſhamed to receive them from any man WhO had no 
better opinion of my morals, than to think me a 
party- man; nor of my temper, than to believe me 
capable of maligning, or envyin another's" reputa- 
tion as a poet. So | leave it to time to convince him 
as to both, to ſhew him the ſhallow depths bf thoſe 
half. whted creatures who miſinformed him, and to - 
prove that I am incapable of endeavouring to leſſen 
a perſon whom I would be proud to imitate, and 
therefore aſhamed to flatter. In a word, Mr Addi- 
1 Mm 3. ſon. 
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ſon is ſure of my reſpect at all times, and of my real 
friendmip whenever he thall think fit to Jaw. me for 
What 1 am. 

Por all that paſſed! betwixe: Dr Swift 100 me. you 
know the whole (without reſerve) of our correſpon- 
dence.” The engagements J had to him were ſuch 
as the actual ſervices he had done me, in relation to 
the ſubſcription for Homer, obliged me to. I mult 
have leave to be grateful to him, and to any one who 
ſerves me, pots be never ſo obnoxious to any 
party: nor did the T ever put me to the 
hardſhip of aſking iis Le which 5 the greateſt 
obligation I owe toit; and I expect no greater from 
the Whig party than the ſame liberty. — A curſe 
on the word party, which, I haye been forced to vſe 
lo oſten in this period] I wiſh the preſent reign "Py 
Put = end; to the diſtinction, that there may b 
1 or the future than that of honeſt and knave, 

o9l and man af ſenſe; theſe two ſorts muſt always 
| $4 enęmies; but for theareſt, may all people Þ 
* . 565 J. Ne what 9 25 b 0 be 

ee * 1 Lam. 7M 
5 to - op „„ 1 
Sufi io [ i E 'F T E. R AxIV. 19 Fin 


Iiir | Fong 488. 

Js To the Bail 7 Ha A L % rax# 2104 ere 

45 8 23 \ 12 x Dee 1 A 
. AM obliged to you both for th favours you have 
done me, and for thoſe you intend me. I di“ 
q oft neither your will nor your memory, when it is 
to do good: and if ever I become troubleſome or ſo- 
licitous, it muſt not be out of expectation but out 
of gratitude. Your Lordſhip may either cauſe me 
to live agreeably in the town, or contentedly in the 


country, 1 is really all the difference I fet be- 


# See the note on ver. 116, of his Zou, of the firſt Sat: re, 
bock ii, of Horace, 


tween 
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tween am eaſy fortune and à ſmall one, It is indeed 
a high ſtrain of generoſity in you, to think of making 
me eaſy all my life, only becauſe I have been ſo hap- 
py as to divert you ſome ſew. hoursg but if 1 may 
have leave to add, it is becauſe you think me no e- 
nemy to my native country, there will appear a bet- 
ter reaſon; for I un nee be very much 
(at: 41 linceeely am). 

d 500 var 0 bas mii cies born Be. 


+> . 4 
Ca WISH AT EET - £7f Be # br” 
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LETTER ** 


Dr PARNELLE to Mr Pore: 1 
1 AM writing you a long letter, but all the tedi- 

1 oufaefs'T feel in it is, that it makes'me"dtring 
the time "think more intently of my being far ffom 
vou. T fancy, if T were with you, T-could remove 
ſome of the uneafinefs which you may have fett from 
the oppoſition of the world, and which you” ſhould 
be aſhamed to feel, fince it is but the teſtimony 
which one part of it gives you that your merit ts un- 
unqueſtionable. What would you have otherwiſe, 
from Ignorance, envy, or thoſe tempers which vie 
with you in your own way ? I know this in mankind, 
that when our ambition 1s unable to attain its end, 
it is not oaly wearied, but exaſperated too at the v · 

nity of its labours; then we ſpeak ill of happier 
ſtudies, and ſighing condemn the c—_— * 
we find above our reach — . a 

My + Zoilus, which you uſed to write oh, [ 

filed laſt ſpring, and left in town. I waited till 
came up to fend it you, but not arriving | here before 
your: book Warous, imagined it a loſt eh of la- 


141 


gy This, oh Go hob —_—_ following, concerning the 
tranſlation of the firſt Iliad, ſet on foot by Mr Addiſon, Mr 
Pepe has omitted in h's firſt edition. 

F Printed for B. Lintot, 1715, 80, and afterwards added to 
the laſt edition of his poems. : 


: bour. 
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bour. If you will ſtill have it, you need only write 
me a word. 2,5, 28 £9 9; 8 STEELY IF 
I have here ſeen the firſt book of Homer *, which 
came out at a time when it could not but appear as. 
a kind of ſetting up againſt you. My opinion is, 
that you may, if you pleaſe, give them thanks who 
writ it. Neither the numbers nor the ſpirit have an 
equal maſtery. with yours; but what ſurpriſes me 
more is, that, a ſcholar being concerned, there 
ſhould. happen to be ſame miſtakes in the author's 
ſenſe; ſuch as putting the light of Pallas's eyes into 
the eyes,of Achilles, nab the taunt of Achilles to 
Agamemagon (that he ſhould have fpoils when Troy 
ſhould be taken) to be a cool and ſerious propoſat ;. 
the e what you call ation by the word 
effals,. and fo leaying water out of the rite of luſtra- 
tion, (fc. but you muſt have taken notice of all this 
before. I write not to inform you, but to ſhew I. 
always have you at heart. 
? Sed Lam, &c. 
Extract froma LETTER of the Rev. Dr BEA. 
Ex, Dean of Londonderry. | 
n July 7. 17156. 
— Some days ago, three or four 1 and my - 
ſelf, exerting that right which all readers pretend to 
over authors, ſat in judgment upon the two new 
tranſlations of the firſt Iliad. Without partiality to 
my countrymen, I aſſure; you, they all gave the 
preference where-it was due; being unanimouſly of 
opinion, that yours was equally "wag to the ſenſe with 
Mr —'s, and without compariſon more eaſy, more 
tical, and more ſublime. But I will ay no more 
on ſuch a thread-bare ſubject, as your late perform- 
e! Lam, Oc. 


Wiitten by Mr Addiſon, and publiſhed in the name of Mr 
Tickell, . 
99223 R Extra 
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buran from. 4 LETTER of My G am co Me 
ſy Tam 199 
s % 97165 
Tal 8. 1715. 

—T have jun yer down Sir Samuel-Garth at the ope- 
ra. He bid me tell you, that evety body is pleaſed 
with your tranſlation, but a fes it Buttons; and 
that Sir Richard Steele told him, that Mr Addiſou 
ſaid the other tranſlation was the beſt that ever Was 
in any language *. He treated me witlt extreme er- 
vility, and out of kindneſs gave me 4 ſqueeze by 
the fore-finger. I ain informed that at Button's your 
character is made very free with as to morals, Oc. 
and Mr Addiſon fays, that your tranſlation and Tie- 


kell's are both very well done, but that the latter 


has more of Homer. $ 
a Tam, er. 


e LETTER of Dr ARBUTHNOT 
N 0 Mr Pore. 9 


1 ; : k J 1 - 


Fly 9. 1715; 
—1 congratulate you upon Mr T “'s firſt book. 1e 


does not indeed want its merit; but I was ſtrangely 
diſappointed in my expectation of a tranſlation nice · 


ly true to the original; whereas in thoſe parts where 


the greateſt exactueſs ſeems to be demanded, he has 
been the leaft careful, I mean the hiſtory. of ancient 
ceremonies and rites, Cc. in . * have with. 
great III does. a ——4 a, . 


» "Us Richard Steele > WL * A* og ba to an 5 TI 


of the Drummer, a comedy by Mr Addiſon, ſhews it to be his 
opinion, that © Mr Addiſon himfelf was the perſon who traaſ- 
* lated this book. 


LET. 
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2 ie 5 11988 
ori | 5 44 F* 


an 1 4 1. * T T E KR XVI. / 5115 
Mr "fern the Hounratl Jaws cee, rats 


bre 
Ab 18.1715. 
1 . hold at tha eee e me by my 
i; Lord Duke ef Shrewſbury, to aſſure you of the 
eontinuance of that eſteem and affection I have long 
borne you, and the memory of ſo many 1 
converſations as we have paſſed together. I wiſh it 
were a compliment to ſay, ſuch converſations as are 
not to he found on this fide of the water: for the ſpi- 
tit of diſſenſion is gone forth among us: nor is it a 
wonder that Button's is no longer Button's when Old 
N i is no longer Old England, that region of 
hoſpitality, ſociety, and good humour. Party affects 
us all, even the wits, though they gain as little by 
litics as they do by their wit. We talk much of 
Foe ſenſe, refined ſenſe, and ; exalted ſenſe; hut for 
ule and happineſs, give me alittle common ſenſe, I 
ſay this in regard to ſome gentlemen, profeſſed wits 
of our acquaiatance, who fancy they can make poe- 
of canſegu ence at this time of day, in the midſt 
of 33 fit of politics. For, they tell me; the 
buſy part of the nation are not more divided about 
Whig and Fory, than theſe idle fellows of the fea- 
ther about Mr T's and my tranſlation. I (like the 
Tories) have the town in general, that is, the mob, 
on my fide ; bur it is uſual with the ſmaller party to 
make upin induſtry what they want in number, and 
that is the caſe with the little ſenate of Cato. How - 
ever, if our principles be well conſidered, 1 muſt ap- 
peagea brave Whig, and Mr T. a rank Tory: 1 
tranſlated Homer for the public in general, he to ba- 
tify, che inordinate deſires of one man only. We 
have, it ſeems, a great Turk in poetry, who can ne- 
ver bear a brother on the throne ; and has his mutes 
too, à ſet of nodders, N and whiſperers, 
whoſe buſineſs is to ſtrangle all other offsprings 85 


I 
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wit in their birth. The new tranſlator of Homer is 
the humbleſt ſlave he has; that is to ſay, his firſt mi- 
niſter; let him receive the honours he gives me, but 


receive them with fear and trembling; let him be 


proud of the approbation of his abſolute lord, I ap- 
peal to the people, as my rightful judges and ma- 
ners; and if they are not inclined to condemn me, L 
fear no arbitrary high flying proceeding from the 
ſmall court- faction at Batton's. - But after alf I have 
ny of this great man, there is no rupture between 
We are each of us ſo civil and obliging, that 
— thinks he is obliged: and T, for my part; 
treat with him, as we do with the grand menarch; 
who has too many great qualities not to be reſpected, 
though we Shaw he watches any occaſion to oppreſs 
us in | ae 7+ 21 155 22008 
When Ltalk of Homer, I muſt not forget the ear- 
ly. preſent you made me of Monſieor de la Motte“s 
book: and I cannot conelude this letter without tell- 
ing you a melancholy piece of news, which affects 
our very entrails, L“ is dead; and ſoupes are no 
more! you ſce I write in the old familiar way. 
This is not to the miniſter, but to the friend +,” 
However, it is ſome mark of uncommon regard to 
the miniſter that I Gual cher. puns from a 2770 | 


* dates 1 1 so.. NM ines $ 
Ty 4 | OSN ' [ 21981 . bw, Os. 
11 4199 3 415 1 
L® TD T E * *. a. 
2750 Myr Concave. a 11 * as 
1 it 10 m_ J een 


Tau, 16. 1714˙1 56. 
Ethinks —— I write to you, I am making 


confeſſion; I have got (I cannot tell 5 
lach a cuſtom of * elt ou — Paper 


* We end here r of the ſentiments he. xt after _ 
verſe on this occaſion, 


jo of th far om 8 ke U Prior publithed in the Re, | 


without 
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— ye You were not miſtaken in har 
of my temper of mind when [wait laſt. 
My faults will not be hid from you, and — — 
is n diſpraiſe to me that they will not: the 
2 ad ee 006% mind 15 never-better-proved, 

iſcovering its own fault at firſt view; as 
15 — 2 — the dirt at ues bottom, it ſhews 
alſo the tranſparency of the water. 0 

My ſpleen was not occaſioned, however, by any 
thing an abuſive angry critic could write of me, I 
rey very kindly your heroic manner of congratula- 
tion upon this ſandal; for I think nothing more ho- 
nourable, than to be en in the ſame fate with 
all the great and the good that ever lived; that i: is, 
to be envied and cenſured by bad writers. 

You do no more than anſwer, my expectations of 
you, in declaring hom well you take my freedom, 
in ſometimes neglecting, as I do, to reply to your 
letters ſo ſoon as I ought. Thoſe who have a right 
taſte of the ſubſtantial part of friendſhip, can wave 
the ceremonial : a friend is the only one that will bear 
the omiſſion ;. and one perch find who is not 19, by 
the very trial of it. - 

As to any anxiety I; hans concerning the fate of 
my Homer, the care is over with me: the world 
3 be the judge, and 1 ſhall be the firſt to conſent 
to the juſtice, of its judgment, whatever it be. I am 
not ſo atrant an author as even to deſire, that if I an 
in the wrong, all mankind ſhould be ſo. 

I am nightly pleaſed with a faying of Monfieur 
Tourreil: When a man writes, he ooght to ani- 
„mate himſelf with the thoughts of pleaſing all 
ce the world : but he is to renounce that deſire or 
e hope, the very moment the book goes o of his 
„ hands.” 

I write this from Binſield, whither I came yeſter- 
day, having paſſed a few days in my way with my 
Lord Bolingbroke; I go to London in three days 
time, and will not fail to pay a viſit to Mr 'M —, 
whom I ſaw not long fince at my Lord Hallifax' 1 
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Ihoped from thence he had ſome hopes of advantage 
from the preſent ad miniſtration: for few people (L 
think) but F pay reſpects to great men without any 
I am in the faireſt way in the world of 
ing not worth a groat, being born both a Papiſt 
and a poet. This puts me in mind of reacknow- 
tedging ycur continued endeavours to enrich me, 
But, I can tell you, it is to no purpoſe, for without 
the Oper, aquum mi animun if/e parade. 


; .S 
yep err wwr- rr 


1 192 


* 
1 


70 Mr Concareve, 


March 19. 1714-15 

"THE farce of the What-d'ye-call it“ has oc 

| caſioned many different ſpeculations in the 
town. Some looked upon it as a mere jeſt upon the 
tragic poets, others as à ſatire upon the late ar. 
Me Cromwell, hearing none of the words, and ſee- 
ingthe action to be tragical, was much aſtoniſhed 
to find the audience laugh; and ſays the prince and 


princeſs muſt doabtleſs be under no lefs amazement 


on the ſame account. Several templars and others 
of the more vociferous kind of critics, went with a 
reſolution to hiſs, and confeſſed they were forced to 
— io mach, that they forgot the deſign they came 
with. The court in general has in a very particular 
manner come into the jeſt, and the three firſt nights 
(notwithſtanding two of them were court-nights) 
were diſtinguiſned by very full audiences of the firſt 
ality. The common people of the pit and gal- 
ery received it at firft with great gravity and ſedate- 
neſs, ſome few with tears; but after the third day 
they alſo took the hint, and have ever ſince been ve- 
ry loud in their claps. There are ſtill ſome ſober 
men who cannot be of the general opinion ; but the 
laughers are ſo much the majority, that one or two 
critics ſeem determined to undeceive the town at 
* Written by Gay. | 
Vor. III. Nn their 
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their proper coſt, by writing grave diſſertations a- 
gain it: to encourage them in which laudable 
elign, it is reſolved a preface ſhall be prefixed to 
the farce, in vindication of the nature and dignity 
of this new way of writing. | a4 
Yeſterday Mr Steele's affair was decided: I am 
Jorry I can be of no other opinion than yours, as to 
his whole carriage and writings of late, But cer- 
tainly he has not only been puniſhed by others, but 
ſuffered much even from his own party in the point 
of character, nor (I believe) received any amends in 
that of intereſt, as yet, whatever may be his proſpects 
for the future. 0 
This gentleman, among a thouſand others, is a 
great inſtance of the fat: of all who ate carried away 
by party - ſpirit, of any fide. I wiſh all violence may 
ſucceed as ill: but am really amazed that ſo much 
of that four and petnicious quality ſhould be joined, 
With ſo much natural good-kumour, as, I think, Mr. 
Sierle is polled of. CO 


LET TL ri. 


To Mr CoNnGREvE, | 
: ; | April 7, 1715. 

AR Pope is going to Mr Jervas's, where Mr Ad- 
4 diſon. is ſitting for his picture; in the mean 
time amidſt clouds of tobacco at a coffeehouſe [ write 
this letter. There is a grand revolution at Will's ; 
Morice has quitted for a coffeehouſe in the city, and 
Titcomb is reftored to the great joy of Cromwell, 
who was at a great loſs for a perſon to converſe with 
upon the fathers and church-hiſtory; the knowledge 
J gain from him, is entirely in painting and poetry; 
and Mr Pope owes all his ſkill in aſtronomy to him 
and Mr Whiſton, ſo celebrated of late for his diſco- 
very of the longitude in an extraordinary copy of 


verſes. 
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verſes . My Rowe's Jane Gray is to be played iw 


Eaſter-week, when Mrs Oldfield is to perſonate a 
character directly oppoſite to female nature; for 
what woman ever deſpiſed ſovereignty ? You know 
Chaucer has a tale where à knight ſhaves his head, 
by diſcovering it was the thing which all women. 
moſt coveted, Mr Pope's Homer is retarded by the 
great rains that have fallen of late, which cauſes the 
ſheets to be long a-drying ; this gives Mr Lintot 
great uneaſineſs, who is now endeavouring to corrupt 
the curate of his pariſh to pray for fair weather, that 
his work may go on. There is a fixpenny criticiſm 
lately . the tragedy of the What-d'ye- 
call it, wherein he with a judgment and learn- 
ing calls me a blockhead, and Mr Pope a knave. 
His grand charge is againſt the Pilgrim's Progreſs 
being read, which, he fays, is directly levelled at 
Cato's reading Plato; to back this cenſure, he goes 
on to tell you, that the Pilgrims Progreſs being men- 
tioned to be the eighth edition, makes the reflection 


evident, the tragedy of Cato having juſt eight 


times (as he quaintly expreſſes it) viſited- the preſs. 
He has alſo endeavoured” to ſnow, that every parti- 
cular paſſage of the play alludes to ſome fine part of 
tragedy, which, he ſays, I have injudiciouſly and 
profanely abuſed +. Sir Samuel Garth's poem upon 
my Lord Clare's houſe, I believe, will be publiſhed 
in the Eaſter-week. 


Thus far Mr Gay, who has in his letter foreſtall- 


ed all the ſubjects of diverſion ;. unleſs it ſhould be 
one to you to ſay, that I fit up till two a- clock over 
Burgundy and Champagne ; and am become ſo much 
a rake, that I ſhall be aſhamed in a ſhort time to be 

thought to do any ſort of buſineſs, I fear I muſt get 


Called, An Ode on the Longitude, in Swift and Pope's miſcel-- 


anies. 2 

+ This curious piece was intitled, A complete key to the 
What-dy'e-call it, written by one Griffin a player, aſſiſted by 
Lewis Theobald. 


Nn 2 the- 
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8 the gout by drinking ; purely for a faſhionable pre- 

| tence to ſit ſtill long enough to tranſlate four books 
| of Homer. I hope you, will by that time be up a- 
gain, and I may ucceed to the bed and couch of m 

predeceſſor: pray cauſe the ſtuffing to be repaired, 

= the eruts es ſhortened for me. The calamity of 
your, gout 15 That all your friends, that is to ſay, all 

that know you, muſt ſhare in; we deſire you in your 
turn to condole with us, who are under a perſecution, 
and much afflicted with a diſtemper which proves 
mortal to many. poets, à criticiſm. We have in- 
deed ſome relieving intervals of laughter (as you 
know, there are in ſome diſeaſes), and it is the opi- 
nion of divers good gueſſers, that the laſt fit will not 
be more violent Ra advantageous ; ; for poets aſſail- 
ed by critics, are like men bitten by tarantulas, they 
dance on { much the faſter. _ 

Mr Aan Aae hath played the precurſor to 
the. Foming of ene. in a treatiſe called Homeri- 
des. as Has riſen very much in his criticiſm, 
and, after aſſaulting Homer, made a daring, attack 
upon, the What- al pp it“. Yet is there not a 

proclamation iſſued for the burning of. Homer and 

e Pope by the common hangmap; nor is the 
the Po Neal yer 1 by be Lord chamber- 


lain. inn mon 
| boar, Ac. 


LETTER XXX. 


Mr CONGREVE t7 Mr POB. 


May 6. 

Have the pleaſure of your very kind letter. I 

* I have always been obliged to you for your friend- 
| ſhip and concern for me, and am more affected with 
it, Hog I will take upon me to expreſs in this letter. 
J do aſſure you there is no return wanting on my 
part, and am very ſorry I had not the good luck to 

In one of his papers called The Grumb/er, 


te 
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ſee the Dean before I left the town: it is a great 
pleaſure to me, and not a little vanity to think that: 
he miſſes me. As to my health, which you are fo - 
kind to inquire after, it is not worſe than in Lon- 
don: J am almoſt afraid yet to ſay that it is better, 
for I cannot reaſonably expect much effect from theſe 
waters in ſo ſhort a time; but in the main they ſeem 
to agree with me. Here is not one treature that I. 
know, which, next to the few would chuſe, con- 
tributes very much to my ſatisfation. - At the ſame 
time that I regret the want of your converſation, I - 
pleaſe myfelf with thinking that you are where you - 
firſt ought to he, and engaged where you cannot do 
too much. Pray, give my humble ſervice, and'beſt + 
wiſhes to your good mother. I am ſorry you do not 
tell me how Mr Gay does in his health; I fhould 
have been glad to have heard he was better. My 
young amanuenſis, as you call him, I am afraid, 
will prove but a wooden one: and you know ex g 
vis ligno, &c. You will pardon Mrs R—'s pedantry, - 
— . ˙ 5 PIR ORRND OB Rk 
SITS ; ; | ' T T Tour, Oc. 


8. e N 87 6101 
P. S. By the incloſed you will ſee H am like to be 
impreſſed, and inrolled in the lift of Mr Curll's 5 
Bors; but, I thank God! 1 ſhall have your com- 
pany. I believe it high time you ſhould think of 
adminiftering-anotker emetic, | | 


| 
| 
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LETTERS to and from ſeveral Perſons, 
From 1714. to 1721. 
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LETTER I 


5 


The Rev. Dean BenxLey to My Pore. 
Leghorn, May 1. 1714. 


A”. S I take ingratitude to be a greater crime 
A than impertinence, I chuſe rather to run the 
| riſk, of being thought guilty of the latter, 
than not to return you my thanks for a very agreeable 
entertainment you juſt now gave me. I have acci- 
dentally met with your Rape of the Lock here, ha- 
ving never ſeen it before. Style, painting, judg- 
ment, ſpirit, I had already admired in other of your 
writings; but in this I am charmed with the magic 
of your invention, with all thoſe images, alluſions, 
and inexplicable beauties, which you raiſe ſo ſurpri- 
ſingly, and at the fame time ſo naturally, out of a 
trifle. And yet Lcannot ſay that I was more pleaſed 
with the reading of it, than I am with the pretext it 
ives me to renew, in your thoughts, the remem- 
— of one who values no happineſs beyond the 
friendſhip of men of wit, learning, and good-na- 
ture. | : 
I remember to have heard you mention ſome 
half-formed deſign of coming to Italy. What 
might we not expect from a muſe that ſings ſo well 
in the bleak climate of * — if ſne felt the 
ſame warm ſun, and breathed the ſame air with Vir- 
gil and Horace ? % eee 
There are here an incredible number of poets, 
that have all the inclination, but want the genius, 
or perhaps the art, of the ancients. Some among 
them, who underſtand Engliſh, begin to reliſh our 
authors; 


* 
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authors; and I am informed, that at Florence they 
have tranſlated. Milton into Italian verſe. If one 
Who knows ſo well how to write like the old La- 
tin poets, came among them; it would probably be 


a means to retrieve them from their cold, trivial con- 


ceits, to an imitation of their predeceſſors. 

As merchants, antiquaries, men of pleaſure, &c. 
have all different views in travelling; I know not 
whether it might not be worth a poet's while, to 
travel, in order to ſtore his mind with ſtrong images 
of nature. | l N 

Green fields and groves, flowery meadows and 
purling ſtreams are no where in ſuch ores > a 
in England: but if you would know lightſome days, 
warm ſans, and blue ſkies, you muſt come to Itafy: 


and to enable a man to deſcribe rocks and precipices, 
it is abſolutely neceſſary that he paſs the Alps. 


makes me ſo fond of giving advice to one Who has 


no need of it. If you came into theſe parts, I ſhould 


fly to ſee you. I am here by the favour of my 


friend the Dean of St Patrick's in quality of cha- 


plain to the Earl of Peterborough; who about three 
months ſince left the greateſt part of his family in 


this town. God knows how long we ſhall ſtay here. 


Jam 10 n. N Ern 1 
hr at: eee 7: Vour, c. 
: g ö ö C\ {14 Gin 


LETTER” II. 


* 


Mr Por E ro Mr IER VAS in Treland. 


| Juby 9. 1716. 

12 as you rightly remark, I pay my tax 
but once in half a year, yet you ſhall fee 

by this letter upon the neck of my laſt, that I pay a 
double tax, as we nonjurors ought to do. Vour ac- 
quaintance on this ſide of the ſea are under terrible 
apprehenſions from your long ſtay in Ireland, that 
you may grow too polite for them; for we 2 
5 | nce 
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(fince the great ſucceſs of ſuch a play as the Nonju-- 
ror) that ' politeneſs is gone over the water. But: 
others are of opinion it has been longer among you, 
and was introduced mach about the fame time with 
frogs,” and with equal ſucceſs.” Poor poetry! the lit- 
- tle that is left of it here longs to croſs the ſeas, ard. 
leave Euſden in full and peaceable poſſeſſion of the 
Britiſh laurel: and we begin to wifh you had the- 
ſinging of our poets, as well as the eroaking of our 
frogs, to yourſelves, ix /zcala /zculorum.” It would: 
be well in exchange, if Parnelle, and two or three 
more of your ſwans would come hither, eſpecially 
that ſwan, who, like a true modern one, does not 
ſipg at al, Dr Swift. I-am (like the reſt of the 
world) a ſufferer by his idleneſs. Indeed J hate that 
any man ſhould be idle, while I muſt: tranſlate and 
comment; and I may the more ſincerely. with for: 
good poetry from others becauſe I am become a per- 
on out of the queſtion g for a tranſlator is no more a 
poet, than a tailor is a man. | 
Vou are, doubtleſs, perſuaded of the validity of: 
that famous verſe, eien of: þ 
ir expeftation makes a Bling dra. 


hut why. would you make your friends fonder of you 
than they are? There is no manner of need of it. 
We begin to expect you no more than antichriſt; a 
man that hath abſented himſelf ſo long from his 
friends, ought to be put into the gazette. 

Every body here has great need of you. Many 
faces have died for want of your pencil, and bloom- 
ing ladies have withered in expecting your return. 
Even Frank and Betty (that conſtant pair) cannot 
conſole themſelves for your abſence; 1 fancy they 
will be forced to make their own picture in a pretty 
babe, before you come home: it will be a noble ſub- 
ject for a family-piece. Come then, and having 
peopled Ireland with a world of beantiful- ſhadows, 
come to us, and ſee with that eye (whieh,” like the 
eye of the worid, creates beauties hy 1 

| em); 
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them); fee, I ſay, how England has altered the airs 
of all its heads in your abſence : and with what 
ſneaking city-attitudes our. moſt. celebrated perfon- 
ages appear, in the mere mortal works of our 
paint ers. SO: 
Mr. Forteſcue is much yours ; Gay commemorates 
you; and laſtly (to d juſt ſteps and degrees) 
my Lord Burlington deſites you may be put in mind 
of him. His gardens. flouriſh, his ſtructures riſe, his 
iQuures arrive, and (what is far more valuable than 
all) his own good qualities daily extend themſelves 
to all. about him : of whom I the meaneſt (next ta 


ſome Italian fiddlers, and Engliſh bricklayers) am a. 


living inſtance. Adieu. 
IE TT ER HII. 


To. the ſame. 25 
Nov. 14. 1716. 


F I had not done my utmoſt to lead my life ſo 
I pleaſantly as to forget all misfostunes, I ſhonld 


tell you I reckoned ou abſence no ſmall one ; but 
I hope you have alſo 
reaſons to forget your friends on this ſide the world. 
If a wiſh could tranſport me to you and your pre- 
ſent companions, I could do the ſame, Dr. Swift, 1 
believe, is a very good landlord, and a cheerful hoſt 
at his own table: I ſuppoſe he has perfectly learned 
himſelf, what he has taught ſo many others, rupta non 
inſanire lagena : elſe he would not make a-proper hoſt 
for your humble ſervant, who (you know), though 
he drinks a. glaſs as ſeldom as any man, contrives to 
break one as often. But it is a conſolation to me, 
that I can do this, and many other enormities, un- 
der my own roof. 1 OT 
But that you and I are upon equal terms, in all 
friendly lazineſs, and have taken an inviolable oath 
to each other, always to do what we will; I ſhould 
reproach you for ſo long a ſilence. The beſt amends 


you. 


had many good and pleaſint 


| 
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you can make for ſaying nothing to me, is by ſaying 
all the good you can of me, which is, that I heartily 
love and eſteem the Dean and Dr Parnelle, 
Gay is yours and theirs. His ſpirit is awakened 
very much in the cauſe of the Dean, which has 
broke forth in à courageous couplet or two upon Sir 
Richard Blackmore :he has printed it with his name 
to it, and bravely aftigns no other reaſon, than that 
the ſaid Sir Richard has abuſed Dr Swift. I have 
alſo ſuffered in the like cauſe, and ſhall fuffer more: 
unleſs Parnelle ſends me his Zoilus and Bookworm, 
(which the Biſhop of Clogher, I hear, greatly extols), 
it will be ſhortly, coxrarrere bellum argue dirum — 
J love you all, as much as I deſpiſe moſt wits in this 
dull country. Ireland has turned the tables upon 
England; and if have no poetical friend in my own 
nation, I will be as proud as Scipio, and ſay (fince I 
am reduced to ſæia and bone), Iagrata pairia, ne oſſa 


quidem. babeas. _ 85 
7 470 nnn eue | LI 1TJ7T9 
eo Sedo ff iel mii 5 ny 2 140 
«44 Ny Gan N Ta the fame. : 
Fail onna —_ 15 Miet 


Hat you have not heard from me of late, a- 
1 | feribe not to the aſual lazineſs of your corre- 
ſpondent, but to a ramble to Oxford here your 
name is mentioned with honour, even in a land 
flowing with Tories. I had the good fortune there 
to be often in the converſation of Dr Clarke: he 
entertained me with ſeveral drawings, and particu- 
larly with the original deſigns of Inigo Jenes's White 
hall. I there ſaw and reverenced ſome of your firſt 
pieces, which future painters are to look upon as we 

_ on the Culex of Virgil and Batrachom. of 


4 


Having named this latter piece, give me leave to 
. a aſks. 
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aſk, what is become of Dr Parnelle and his frogs * f 
Oblitu/aue meorum, obliviſcendus et illis, might be 
Horace's wiſh, but will never be mine while I have 
ſuch meorums as Dr Parnelle and Dr Swift. 1, hope 
the ſpring will reſtore you to us, and with you all the 
beauties and colours of nature, Not but I congra- 
tulate you on the pleaſure you muſt take in being 
admired. in your own country, which ſo ſeldom hap- 
pens to prophets and poets: but in this you-have, the 


advantage of poets ; you are maſter of an art that 


muſt proſpex ang grow rich, as long as people love, 
or are prou of themſelves, or their own perſons. 
However, you have ſtaid long enough, methinks, to 
have painted all the numberleſs hiſtories of old O- 
gygia. If you have begun to be hiftorical, I recom- 
mend to your hand the ſtory which every pious Inſh- 
man ought to begin with, that of St Patrick ; to the 
end you may be obliged (as Dr P. was, when he tranſ- 


lated the Batrachomuomachia) to come into Eng- 


land, to copy the frogs, and ſuch other vermin as 
were never ſeen in that land ſince the time of that 
Confeſſor. 8 1 

I long to ſee you a hiſtory-painter. You have al- 
ready done enough for the private, do ſomething for 
the public; and be not confined, like the reſt, to 
draw only ſuch filly ſtories as our own faces tell of 
us. The ancients too expect you ſhould do them 
right; thoſe ſtatues from which you learned your 
beautiful and noble ideas, demand it as a piece of 
gratitude from you, to make them truly known to all 
nations, in the account you intend to write of their 
characters. I hope you think more warialy,than ever 
of that deſign +, . | 


* He tranſlated the Batrachom. of Homer, which is printed 
amongſt his poems. 
I Mr Pope uſed to ſay be had had an acquaintance with three 
emineat painters, all of parts and ingenuity, but without com- 
mon ſenſe. Inſtead of valuing themſelves on their performances 
in their own art, where they had merit; the one was deep in 
military architecture, without mathematics; the other in the 
doctrine of fate, without philoſophy; and the third in the tranſ- 
lation of Don Quixote, without Spaniſh, 


As 


r e e ]§«éKè eee 
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As to your inquiry about your houſe, when come 
within the pv they put me in mind of thoſe of 


Carthage, where Ir friend, * the wandering 
Trojan, 


animum piura . FRA, 


For the ſpacious manſion, the: a © Tarkith caravan- 
ſerah, entertains the vaga with only bare lod- 
ging. I rule the e very ill, keep bad hours, and 
lend out your pictures about the town. See what it 
is to have a poet in ydur houſe! Frank indeed does 
all he can in ſuch a circumſtance ; for, cunſidering 
he has a wild beaſt in it, he conftantly keeps the 
door chained : every time it is opened, the links 
rattle, the ruſty hinges roar. The ſeems ſo 
ſenſible that you are its ſupport, that it is ready to 
drop in your abſence ; but I ſtill truſt myſelf under 
its roof, as depending that Providence will preſerve 
o many Raphaels, Titians, and Guidos, as are 
lodged in your cabinet. Surely the fins of one poet 
can hardly be ſo heavy, as to bring an old bouſe o- 
ver the heads of ſo many painters. In a word, your 
houſe is falling ; but what of that? T am only 2 


lodger . 


LETTER V. 3 


The Hon. Mr S to N. Pork. 


Paris, Sept. 2. 1716. 


Lees n beegbt me the favour of your letter of 
| the oth Aug. O. S. It would be taking too 
much upon me to decide, that it was a witty one ; 
J never pretend to more judgment than to know what 
pleaſes me, and can aſſure you, it was a very agree- 
able one. The proof I can give you of my ſincerity 
in this opinion, is, that I hope and deſire you would 
not ſtop at this, but continue more of them. 

J am in a place where pleaſure is continually flow- 


Alluding to the ſtory of the Iriſhman, Pe 
ing 


% 
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ing. The princes ſet the example, and the ſubjects 
follow at a diſtance. The ladies are of all parties “ 
by which means the converſation of the men is very 
much ſoftened and faſhioned from thoſe blunt diſ- 
putes and politics, and rough jeſts, we are ſo guilty 
of ; while the freedom of the women takes away all 
formality and conſtraint. I maſt own, at the ſame 
time, theſe beauties are a little too artificial for my 
taſte; you have ſeen a French picture, the original 
is more painted, and ſuch a cruſt of powder and eſ- 
ſence in their hair, that you can ſee no difference 
between black and red. By diſuſing ſtays and indul- 
ing themſelves at table, they run out of all ſhape ; 
— as to that, they may give a good reaſon, they 
prefer convenieney to parade, and are, by this 
means, as ready, as they are generally willing, to be 
chantables:: = © a 7 | 
I am-ſurpriſed to find I have wrote ſo much ſcan- 
dal; I fancy I am either ſetting up for a wit, or 
imagine I muſt write in this ſtyle to a wit; I hope 
you will prove a good-natured one, and not only let 
me hear from you ſometimes, but * the wall 
encouragement you meet with. I will not trouble 
myſelf to finiſh finely; a true compliment is better 
than a good one, and I can aſſure you without any, | 
that I am very ſincerely, 1 
Fes. Sir, Yours, c. 
LETTER YL 
To Mr FENTON. I 
Had not omitted anſwering yours of the 18th of 
1 laſt month, but out of a deſire to give you ſome 
certain and ſatis factory account, which way, and at 
what time, you might take your journey. I am now 
commiſſioned to tell you, that Mr Craggs will ex- 
pect you on the riſing of the parliament, which will 


i. e. in all companies. 


Vor. III. TOo be 
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-be as ſoon as he can receive you in the manner he 
would receive a man de belles lettres, that is, in tran- 
- quillity and full leifure. 1 dare ſay your way of 


life (which, in my taſte, will be the beſt in the world, 


.and with-one of the beſt men in the world) muſt 
prove highly to your contentment. And, I muſt 
add, it will be ſtill the more a joy to me, as I ſhall 
reap a particular advantage from the good I ſhall 
have done in bringing you together *, by ſeeing it 
in my own neighbourhood. Mr Craggs has taken a 
houſe cloſe by mine, whither he propoſes to come in 
three weeks. In the mean time J heartily invite you 
to live with me; where a frugal and philoſophical 
.diet, for a time, may give you a higher reliſh of 
that elegant way of life you will enter into after. I 
0 3 to.know by the firſt poſt how ſoon I may hope 
*X0T you. U 
Pen a little ſcandalized at your complaint that 


pour time lies heavy on your hands, when the muſes 
Have put ſo many good materials into your head to 


employ them. As to your queſtion, What I am 
doing? I anſwer, Juſt what I have been doing ſome 
years, my duty; ſecondly, relieving myſelf with ne- 
oeſſary amuſements, or exerciſes, which ſhall ſerve 


me inſtead of phyſic as long as they-can ; thirdly, 
an 


reading till J am tired; and laſtly, writing when I 
have no other thing in the world to do, or no friend 
to entertain in company, , 

My mother is, I thank God, the eaſier, if not 
:the better, for.my cares; and I.am the happier in 
that regard, as well as in the conſciouſneſs of doing 
my beſt, My. next felicity is in retaining the good 
Opinion of honeſt men, who think me not quite un- 
deſerving of it; and in finding no injuries frem 


Mr Craggs had had no learned education; he wanted to im- 
prove himſelf in letters, and deſired Mr Pope to chuſe him out a 
polite ſcholar, by whoſe converſation and inſtruction he might pro- 

fit. Mr Pope recommended Mr Fenton; but Mr Craggs's un- 
:timely death prevented the two latter from. receiving the mutual 


others 


benefits of this connection. 
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ethers hurt me, as long as I know myſelf. I Will 
add the ſincerity with Which I act towards ingenious 
and undeſigning men, and which makes me always 

(even by a natural bond) their friend; therefore be- 
lieve me very affectionatelß 


Your, He. 
LE'TTER- VII. 

Rev. Dean BernkLEY to Mr Por E 

a Naples, Oct. 22. N. S. 1717. 
13 long had it in my thoughts to trouble you 

Vith a letter, but was diſcouraged. for want of 
ſomething that I could think worth ſending fifteen 
hundred miles. Italy is ſuch an exhauſted ſubject, 
that, I dare ſay, you would eaſily forgive my ſaying 
nothing of it; and the imagination of a poet is a 
thing ſo nice and delicate, that it is no eaſy matter 
to find out images capable of giving pleaſure to one 
of the-few, who (in any age) have come up to that 
character. I am nevertheleſs lately returned from an 
iſland, where I paſſed three or four months; which, 
were it ſet out in its true colours, might, methinks, .. 
amuſe you agreeably enough for a minute or two. 
The ifland Inarime is an epitome of the whole earth, 
containing within the compaſs of eighteen miles, a 
— 1644 variety of hills, vales, ragged rocks, 
fruitful plains, and barren mountains, all thrown - 
together in a moſt romantic confuſion. The air is 
in the hotteft ſeaſon conſtantly refreſhed by cool 
breezes from the fea. The vales produce excellent 
wheat and Indian corn, but are moſtly covered with 
vineyards intermixed with. fruit-trees, Beſides the 
common kinds, as cherries, apricots, peaches, Sc. 
they produce oranges, limes, almonds, pomegra- - 
nates, figs, water-melons, and many other fruits un- 
Known to our climates, which lie every where open - 


* Afterwards Biſhop of Cloyne in Ireland, author of the 
Nialogues of Hylas and * the Minute Philoſopher, Se. 
99.2 to 
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to the paſſenger. The hills are the greater part co- 
vered to the top with vines, ſome with cheſnut 
groves and others with thickets of myrtle and lenti- 

cus. The fields in the northern ſide are divided by 
hedge-rows of myrtle. Several fountains and rivu- 
lets add to the beauty of this landſcape, which is 
likewiſe ſet off by the variety of ſome barren ſpots, 
and naked rocks. But that which crowns the ſcene, 
3s a large mountain, riſing out of the middle of the 
iſland (once a terrible volcano, by the ancients 
called Mon: Epomenus) ; its lower parts are adorned 
with vines and other fruits; the middle affords pa- 
ſture to flocks of goats and ſheep ; and the top is 
a ſandy pointed rock, from which you have the fineſt 
proſpect in the world, ſurveying at one view, beſides 
ſeveral pleaſant iflands lying at your feet, a tract of 
Italy about three hundred miles in length, from the 
promontory of Antium to the cape of Palinurus : 
the greater part of which hath been ſung by Homer 
and Virgil, as making a conſiderable part of the tra- 
vels and adventures of their two heroes. The iſlands 
Caprea, Prochyta, and Parthenope, together with 
Cajeta, Cumæ, Monte Miſeno, the habitations of 
Circe, the Syrens, and the Læſtrigones, the bay of 
Naples, the promontory of Minerva, and the whole 
Campagnia Felice, make but a part of this noble 
landſcape ; which would demand an imagination as 
warm, and numbers as flowing as your own, to de- 
ſcribe it. The inhabitants of this delicious iſle, as 
they are without riches and honours, fo are they 
without the vices and follies that attend them ; and 
were they but as much ſtrangers to revenge, as they 
are to avarice and ambition, they might in fa an- 
ſwer the poetical notions of the golden age. But 
they have got, as an alloy to their bappineſs, an ill 
habit of murdering one another on ſlight offences. 
We had an inftance of this the ſecond night after 
our arrival, a youth of eighteen being ſhot dead by 

our door: and yet, by the ſole ſecret of minding our 


own buſineſs, we found a means of living ſecurely 
| among 
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among thoſe dangerous people. Would you know | 
how-we-paſs the time at Naples? Our chief enter- 
tainment is the devotion of our neighbours: beſides - 
the gaiety of their churches (where folks go to ſee - 
what they call ana bella dewotione (i. e.) a ſort of re- 
ligious opera), they make fireworks almoſt every 
week, out of devotion ;: the ſtreets are often hung 
with arras, out of devotion; and-(what 1s ſtill more 
ſtrange) the ladies invite gentlemen to their houſes, - 
and treat them with mufic and ſweetmeats,: out of 
devotion ; in a word, were it not for this. devotion + 
of its inhabitants, Naples would have little elſe to- 
recommend it, beſide the air and fituation. Learn» : 
ing is in no very thriving: ſtate here, as indeed no + 
where elſe in Italy; however, among many pretend» 
ers, ſome men of taſte are to be met with. A friend 
of mine told me not long ſince, that, being to viſit 
Salvini at Florence, he found him reading your Ho- 
mer: he liked the notes extremely, and could find 
no other fault with the verſion, but that he thought 
it approached too near a paraphraſe; which ſhews 
him not to be ſufficiently acquainted with our lan- - 
guage. - I wiſh you health to go on with that noble 
work, and when you have that, I need not wiſh you 
ſucceſs. You will do me the juſtice to believe, 
that whatever relates to your welfare is ſincerely 


ilhed by ; 


LETTER VIII. 


Mr Por t A 
| Dec. 12. 1713. 
"THE old project of a window in the boſom, to 
render the ſoul of man viſible, is what every 
honeſt friend has manifold reaſon to wiſh for; yet 
even that would not do in our caſe, while you are ſo 
far ſeparated from me, and ſo long. I begin to fear 


you will die in Ireland, and that denunciation will 
O o 3 be 
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be fulfilled upon you, Hibernus es, et in Hiberni am 
reverteris. I ſhould be apt to think you in Sancho's 
caſe; ſome duke has made you governour of an i- 
fland, or wet place, and you are adminiſtering laws 
to the wild Iriſh, But T muſt own, when you talk 
of building and planting, you touch my ſtring; and 
I am as apt to pardon you, as the fellow that thought 
himſelf Jupiter would have pardoned the other mad- 
man who called himſelf his brother Neptune. Alas, 
Sir, do you know whom you talk to? one that has 
been a poet, was degraded to a tranſlator, and at 
laſt, through mere dulneſs, is turned an architect. 
'You know Martial's cenſure, Præconem facito wel 
architetum. However, I have one way left, fo 
plan, to elevate, and to ſurpriſe, (as Bays ſays); the 
_ news you may expect to hear, 1s, that I am in 
edt. J 

The hiſtory of my tranſplantation and ſettlement 
which you defire, would require a volume, were J 
to enumerate the many projects, difficulties, viciſſi- 
tudes, and various fates attending that important 
part of my life: much more, ſhould ] deſcribe the 
many draughts, elevations, profiles, ret, 
c. of every palace and garden propofed, intended, 
and happily raiſed, by the ſtrength of that faculty 
wherein all great geniuſes excel, imagination. At 
laſt, the gods and fate have fixed me on the borders 
of the Thames, in the diſtricts of Richmond and 
Twickenham: it is here I have paſſed an entire year 
of my life, without any fixed abode in London, or 
more than caſting a tranſitory glance (for a day or 
two at moſt in a month) on the pomps of the town. 
It is here I hope to receive you, Sir, returned from 
eternizing the Ireland of this age. For you' my 
ſtructures riſe ; for you my colonades extend their 
wings ; for you my groves aſpire, and roſes bloom, 
And, to ſay truth, I hope poſterity (which, no doubt, 
will be made acquainted with all theſe things) will 
look upon it as one of the principal motives of my 


architecture, that it was a manſion prepared to re- 
| celve 
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ceive you, againſt your own ſhould fall to duſt, 
which is deſtined to be the tomb of poor Frank and 
Betty, and the immortal monument of the fidelity 
of two ſuch ſervants, who have excelled in conſtancy 
the very rats of your family. 

What more can I tell you of myſelf? ſo much, 
and yet all put together ſo little, that I ſcarce care 
or know how to do it. But the very reaſons that 
are againſt putting 1t upon paper, are as ſtrong for 
telling it you in perſon ; and I am uneaſy to be ſo 
long denied the ſatisfaction of it. 

At preſent I conſider you bound in by the Itiſn 
fea, like the ghoſts in Virgil, | 4 


Triſti palus inamabilis unda 
Alligat, et novies Styx circumfuſa coercet . 
| | 


and I cannot expreſs how I long to renew our 
old intercourſe and converſation, our morning- con- 
ferences in bed in the ſame room, our evening-walks 
in the park, our amuſing voyages on the water, our 
philoſophical ſuppers, our lectures, our diſſertations, 
our gravities, our reveries, our fooleries, our what 
not? — This awakens the memory of ſome of thoſe 
who have made a part in all theſe. Poor Parnelle, 
Garth, Rowe! You juſtly reprove me for not ſpeak- 
ing of the death of the laſt : Parnelle was too much 
in my mind, to whoſe memory I am erecting the 
beſt monument I can. What he gave me to publiſh 
was but a ſmall part of what he left behind him; but 
it was the beſt, and 1 will not make it worſe by en- 
larging it. I would fain know if he be buried at 
Cheſter, or Dublin; and what care has been, or is 
to be taken for his monument, &c. Yet I have not 
neglected my devoirs to Mr Rowe; I am writing 
this very day his epitaph for Weſtminſter-abbey.— 
After theſe, the beſt natured of men, Sir Samuel 
Garth, has left me in the trueſt concern for his loſs. 
His death was very heroical, and yet unaffected e- 
nough to have made a ſaint or a philoſopher famous. 
But ill tongues, and worſe hearts have branded even 

0 | his 
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bis laſt moments, as wrongfully as they did his lite, 
with irreligion. You muſt have heard many tales on 
this ſubject; but if ever there was a good Chriſtian 


without knowing himſelf to be ſo, it was Dr Garth, 
| ö ' Your, Sc. 5 


LETTER IX. 


To Mn * * » 
3 Sept . 17. 
1 gaiety of your letter proves you not ſo ſtu- 
dious of wealth as many of your profeſſion 
are, ſince you can derive matter of mirth from want 
of buſineſs. You are none of thoſe lawyers who de- 
ſerve the motto of the devil, Circuit quarrens guem 
-  @deworet, But your circuit will at leaſt procure you 
one of the greateſt of temporal bleſſings, health, 
What an advantageous circumſtance is it, for one 
that loves rambling ſo well, to be a grave and repu- 
table rambler ? while (like your fellow- circuiteer, the 
fon) you travel the round of the earth, and behold 
all the iniquities under the heavens? You are much 
a ſuperiour genius to me in rambling; you, like a 
Pigeon (to which I would ſooner compare a lawyer 
than to a hawk), can fly ſome hundred leagues at a 
pitch; I, like a poor ſquirrel, am continually. in 
motion indeed, but it is about a cage of three foot: 
my little excurfions are but like thoſe of a ſhop- 
keeper, who walks every day a mile or two before 
| | his own door, but minds his buſineſs all the while. 
\ | Your letter of the cauſe lately before you, I could 
. not but communicate to ſome ladies of your acquain- 
tance. I am of opinion, if you continued a corre- 
ſpondence of the ſame ſort during a whole circuit, 
it could not fail to pleaſe the ſex, better than half 
the novels they read; there would be ig them what 
they love above all things, a moſt happy union of 
truth and ſcandal. I aſſure you the Bath affords no- | 


thing equal to it: it is on the contrary full of grave 
ana 
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and fad men, Mr Baron S. Lord Chief Juſtice A. 
Judge P. and Counſellor-B. who has à large pimple 
on the tip of his noſe, but thinks it inconfiſtent with 
his gravity to wear a patch, notwithſtanding the pre- 
cedent of an eminent judge. I am, dear Sir, 
| . Tour, Oe. 


LETTER X. 
To the Earl of BURLING TO r. 


My Lo x p, | 

Tf your mare could ſpeak, ſhe would give an ac- 
count of what extraordinary company ſhe had on 
the road; which fince ſhe cannot do, I will. 

It was the enterpriſing Mr Lintot, the redoubtable 
rival of Mr Tonſon, who mounted on a ſtone-horſe, 
(no diſagreeable companion to yoar Lordſhip's mare), 
overtook me in Windſor-foreſt. He ſaid, he heard 
I deſigned for Oxford, the ſeat of the muſes, and 
would, as my bookſeller, by all means accompany 
me thither. 6 | 

I aſked him where he got his horſe? He anſwered, 
he got it of his publiſner: Fer that rogue my prin- 
« ter (ſaid he) diſappointed me: I hoped to put him 
© in good humour by a treat at the tavern, of a 
« brown fricaſſee of rabbits, which cofttwo ſhillings, 
% with two quarts of wine, beſides my converſation: 
« I thought myſelf cockſure of his horſe, which he 
* readily promiſed me, but ſaid, that Mr Tonſon 

« had juſt ſuch another deſign of going. to Cam- 
« bridge, expeCting there the copy of a new kind of 
«© Horace from Dr ——;, and if Mr Tonſon went, he 
«© was pre- engaged to attend him, being to have the 
printing of the ſaid copy. I 
 « $0 in ſhort I borrowed this ſtone-horſe-of my 
& publiſher, which he had of Mr Oldmixon for a 
% debt; he lent me too the pretty boy you ſee after 
% me: he was a ſmutty dog yeſterday, and eoſt me 
« near two hours to waſh the ink off his face ; _ 

41 
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« the devil is a fair-conditioned devil, and very fors 
'S % ward in his catechiſe: if you have any more bags, 
* « he ſhall carry them. 
| | I t Mr Lintor's civility not to be negleQed, 
0 e boy a ſmall hogs containing three ſhirts, . 
| — \ Blnevir Vargil mounting in an inſtant, . 
proceeded on- the 1 with my man before, my 
1 ſtationer deb de, and the aforeſaid devil be- 
Mr Lintot began in this manner. „Now damn 
| them] what if they ſhould put it into the newſ- 
| „ paper, how you and I went: together to Oxford? 
. 4 2 would ien If 1 ſhould go . Suſ- 
«. ſex, would ſay I was to the Speaker. But 
6 « what of that? if 1 my — but big enough to 
go on with the — G-d E would: Beep 4 
on .company as old 
3 « The lad (ay 8 
60 2 has fine parts, but is ſomewhat fickly, much. 
as you are.—l ſpare for nothing in his education 
« at Weſtminſter, . Pray, do not you think Weſt- 
, minſter to be the beſt ſchool in England? moſt of 
«« the late miniſtry came out of it, ſa did many of 
«. this miniſtry. I hope the. boy will. make his for- 
40 tune.“ 8 
Do not yon des gn to let bias aſs a year at Ox- 
ford ? © To what purpoſe ? (ſaid he); then univerſities - 
20 do.bet make; ppfagts, and Intended him 4 
« man of buſineſs,” _ 
As Mr Lintot was talking, L obſerved he-ſat: uns - 
eaſy on has ſaddle, far which I expreſſed ſome ſoli- 
citude. Nothing, ſays he, 1 can bear it well enough; 
but ſince. we have the day before us, methinks it 
would be very pleaſant for you to reſt a while under 
2 woods. When we were. alighted, See here, . 
what a mighty pretty Horace I have in my pocket! 
„ What if you amuſed yourſelf in turning an ode till 
we mount again? Lord ! if you pleaſed, what a 
« clever miſcellany might you make at leiſure hours? 
s — ſaid I, i we ride on the motion is 
an. 
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an aid to my fancy, a round trot very much awakens 
my ſpirits : then jog on apace, 'and:I will think as 

Og on ap | | 

-hard as I can, | 5 
Silence enſued for a full hour; after which Mr 
-Lintot lugged the reins, ſtopped ſhort, and broke 
out,“ Well, Sir, how far have you gone?” I an- 
ſwered, Seven miles. Z—ds, Sir,” ſaid Lintot, I 
thought you had done ſeven ſtanzas. Oldſworth, 
© jn aramble round Wimbleton-hill, would tranſlate 
* a whole ode in half this time. I will ſay that for 
„ Oldſworth, (though I loſt-by his Timothy's), he 
<* tranſlates an ode of Horace the quickeſt of any 
* man in England. I remember Dr King would 
„ writeverſes in a tavern three hours after he could 
not ſpeak ; and there is Sir Richard, in that rum- 
„ bling old chariot of his, between Fleet-ditch and 

* St Giles's pond, ſhall make you half a Job.“ 

Pray, Mr Lintot, (ſaid I), now you talk of tranſla- 
tors, what is your method of managing them? Sir, 
* (replied he), thoſe are the ſaddeſt pack of rogues 
*in the world: in a hungry fit they will ſwear they 
„ underſtand all the languages in the univerſe: I 
„have known one of them take down a Greek book 
«© upon my counter, and cry, Ah, this is Hebrew, I 
© muſt read it from the latter end. By G-dIcan 
<< never be ſure in theſe fellows, for I neither under- 
% ſtand Greek, Latin, French, nor Italian myſelf. 
«© But this is my way; I agree with them for ten 
„ ſhillings. per ſheet, with a proviſo, that I will have 
« their doings corrected by whom I pleaſe; ſo by 
one or other they are led at laſt to the true ſenſe of 
% an author; my judgment giving the negative to 
«all 2 "But 1 — you — thoſe 
correctors may not impoſe upon you? Why, I get 
« any civil gentleman, (eſpecially any Scotchman), 
© that comes into my ſhop, to read the original to 
« me in Engliſh ; by this T know whether my firſt 
« tranſlator be deficient, and whether my cofreftor 

<< merits his money or not? NUT INOS 
will tell you what happened to me laſt month ; 

| 46 
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I bargained with 8“ for a new verſion of Lueretius 


to publiſh againſt Tonſon's, agreeing to pay the 
author ſo my ſhillings at his * © + nan 
lines. He made a great progreſs in a very ſhort 
time, and I gave it to Ck corrector to compare 
with the Latin; but he went directly to Creech's 
tranſlation, and found it the ſame word for word, 
all but the firſt page. Now, what do you think I 


did ? I arreſted the tranſlator for a cheat; nay, 


and I ſtopt the corrector's pay too, upon this proof 


that he had made uſe of Creech inſtead of the ori- 
ginal.” - 


Pray tell me next how you deal with he critics > 


Sir, (ſaid he), nothing more eaſy. I can filence 
the moſt formidable of them: the rich ones for a 


ſheet apiece of the blotted-manuſcript, which coſts 


me nothing ; they will go -about with it to-their 
acquaintance, and-pretend' they had it from the 
author, who ſubmitted to their correction: this 
has given ſome of them ſuch an air; that in time 
they come to be conſulted with, and dedicated to, 
as the top critics of the town. As for the poor 
critics, I will give you one inſtance of my manage- 
ment, by which you may gueſs at the reſt. A lean 
man, that looked like a very ſcholar, came 
to me the other day ; he turned over your Homer, 
ſhook his head, ſhrugged up his ſhoulders, and 
piſhed at every line of it: one would wonder (ſays 
he) at the ſtrange preſumption of ſome men ; Ho- 
mer is no ſuch eaſy taſk, that every ſtripling, 
every verſiſior He was going on, when my wife 


5 called to dinner: Sir, ſaid I, will you pleaſe to 
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eat a piece of beef with me? Mr Lintot, ſaid he, 
I am forry you ſhould be at the expenſe of this 
great book, I am really concerned on your ac- 
count—Sir, I am much obliged to you: if you 
can dine upon a piece of beef, together with a ſlice 
of pudding Mr Lintot, I do not ſay but Mr Pope, 
if he would condeſcend to adviſe with men of 
learning—sSir, the pudding is upon the table, if 

66 you | 
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* you pleaſe ta go.in—My critic complies, he comes 
to a taſte of your , and tells me in the ſame 


& breath, that the book is commendable, and the 


„ pudding excellent. 
AR + wg Sir, (concluded; Mr Lintot), in return to 
«© the frankneſs I have ſhewn, pray tell me, is it the 
opinion of your friends at court that my Lord 
„ Lanſdown will be brought to the bar or not?“ I 
told him I heard he would not, and I hoped it, my 
Lord being one I had particular obligations to. 
That may be (zeplied Mr Lintot), but by G- d if 
«© he is not, I ſhall loſe the printing ofa very good 
e 5 11 2 
Theſe, my Lord, are a few traits by which you 
may diſcern the genius of Mr Lintot, which I have 
choſen for the ſubject of a letter. I dropt him as 
ſoon as I got to Oxford, and paid a viſit to my Lord 
Carleton and Middleton. | oF 
The converſations I enjoy here are not to be preju- 
diced by my pen, and the pleaſures from them only 
to be equalled when I meet your Lordſhip. I hope 
2 a ſew days to caſt myſelf from your horſe at your 
feet. 8 | "7+ bo 


"LUMP TEK ARE os} 
To the Duke of BuCKINGHAM. 


(In anſwer to a letter in which he incloſed the de- 


ſcription of Buckingham houſe, written by him 


| to the D. of Sh.) . 3s 
| P Liny was one of thoſe few authors who had a 


warm houſe over his head, nay two houſes, as 
appears by two of his epiſtles. I believe, if any of 
his contemporary authors durſt have informed the 
public where they lodged, we ſhould have found the 
garrets of Rome as well inhabited, as thoſe of Fleet- 
fireet ; but it is dangerous to let creditors into ſuch 
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a ſecret, therefore we 7 that then, as well 
as now-a-days, nobody knew where they lived but 
their bookſeller, sg | 
It ſeems, than when Virgil came to Rome, he 
Had no lodging at all: he firſt introduced himſelf to 
Auguſtus by an e e Nocte pluit tota-- 
an obſervation which probably he had not made, un- 
Jeſs he had Jain all night in the ſtreet. 
Where juvenal lived, we cannot affirm; but in 
one of his ſatires he complains of the exceſſive priee 
of lodgings; neither do I believe he would have 
talked ſo feelingly of Codrus's bed, if there had 
been room for a bedfellow in it. M 
I believe, with all the oſtentation of Pliny, he 
would have been glad to have changed both his 
houſes for his Grace's one; which is a country- 
houſe in the ſammer, and a town-houſe in the win- 
ter, and muſt be owned to be the propereſt habita- 
tion for a wiſe man, who ſees all the world change 
every ſeaſon without ever changing himſelf. 

I have been reading the deſcription of 'Pliny*s 
houſe with an eye to yours; but, finding they will 
bear no compariſon, will try if it can matehed 
by the farge country- ſeat I inhabit at preſent, and 
ſee what figure it may make by the help of a florid 
r Lois. wabbann 1 

"You muſt expect nothing regular in my deſcrip- 
tion, any more than in the houſe; the whole vaſt e- 

_ difce is ſo disjointed, and the ſeveral parts of it fo 
.detached-one from the other, and yet ſo joining a- 
gain, one cannot tell how, that, in one of my poeti- 
tical fits, I imagined it had been a village in Am- 
phion's time, where the cottages having taken a 
Country- dance together, had been all-out, and ſtood 
ſtone- ſtill with amazement ever ſince. 5 

Vou muſt excuſe me, if 1 ſay nothing of the front; 
indeed I do not know which it is. A ſtranger would 
be grievouſly diſappointed, who endeavoured to get 
into this houſe the right way. One would reaſon- 
ably expect after the entry through the porch to ” 

| | et 
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{et into the hall: alas nothing lefs! you find your- 

ſelf in the houſe of office. From the parlour you 
think'to ſtep into the drawing room, but upon open- 
ing the iron-nailed door, you are convinced by a 
flight of birds about your ears, and a cloud of duſt 
in your eyes, that it is the pigeon-houſe. If you 
come into the chapel, you find its altars, like thoſe: 
of the ancients, continually ſmoking, but it is with 
the ſteams of the adjoining kitchen. 


9 E 


The great ball within is high and ſpacious, flank - 
ed on one ſide with a very long table, a true image 
of ancient hoſpitality ; the walls are all over orna- 
mented with monſtrous horns of animals, abeut twen- 
ty broken pikes,. ten or a dozen blunderbuſſes, and a 
ruſty matchlock. muſket or two, which we. were in- 
formed had ſerved. in the civil wars. Here is one vaſt: - 
arched window. beautifully darkened with divers 
ſcutcheons of painted glaſs: one ſhining pane in par- 
ticular bears date 1286, which alone preſerves «the. 
memory of a knight whoſe iron armour is long ſince 
periſhed with;ruft, and whoſe alabaſter noſe is.moul-- 
dered from his monument. The face of dame Elea- 
nor in another piece owes more to that ſingle pane 
than to all the glaſſes ſhe ever conſulted in ww life.. 
After this, who can ſay that glaſs is frail, when it is, 
not half ſo frail as human 2 or glory! and 
yet I cannot but ſigh to think that the. moſt authen-- 
tic record of ſo ancient a family ſhould. lie at the. 
mercy of every infant who flings a ſtone. In former. 
days there have dined. ia this hall gartered knights, 
and courtly dames, attended by uſhers, ſewers, and 
ſeneſchals; and yet it was but laſt night, that an o 
flew hither and miſtook: it for a barn, 

This hall lets yoꝶ (up and down) over a very high 
threſhold into the great parlour. Its contents are a. 
broken · bellied virginal, a couple of crippled velyet 
chairs, with two or three mildewed. pictures of. 
mouldy anceſtors, who look as diſmally as if they 
came freſh from hell with all their brimſtone about. 
them ; theſe are carefully ſet at the W 
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for the windows being every where broken make it 
ſo convenient a place to dry poppies and muſtard - 
ſeed, that the room is appropriated to that uſe, 

Next this parlour, as I ſaid before, lies the pigeon- 
houfe, by the fide of Which runs an entry, which" lets 
vou on one hand and t' other into a bedchamber, 
a buttery, and a fmall hole called the chaplain's ſtu- 
dy: then follow a brew- houſe, a little green and 

ilt parlour, and the great ſtairs, under which is the 

: LET ; a little farther on the right the ſervants hall, 
and by the ſide of it up ſix ſteps, the old lady's clo- 
ſet for her private devotions; which has a lettice in- 
to the hall, intended (as we imagine) that at the ſame 
time as ſhe prayed, ſhe might have an eye on the 
men and maids, There axe upon the ground- floor 
in all twenty- ix apartments, among which I muſt 
not forget a chamber which has in it a large antiqui- 
ty of tumber, that ſeems to have been either à bed- 
fead, or a eyder· preſs. 4 Wt * 2 2 | 
The kitchen is built in form of the Rotunda, be- 
ing one vaſt yault to the top of the houſe; where one 
aperture ſerves to let out the ſmoke, and let in the 

kt: By the blackneſs of the walls, the 0 
fires, vaſt cauldrons, -yawiting mouths of ovens and 
furnaces, you would think it either the forge of Vut- 
can, the cave of Pulypheme, or the temp 


temple of Mo- 
loch. © The horrour of this place has made ſuch an 
impreſſion on the country-pęuple, that they believe 
the witches keep their Sabbath here, and that once a- 
year the devil treats them with infernal veniſon, a 
waſtedt tiger ſtuffed ich ten. penny tails. 
Above ſtaitrs we have n number of rooms: vou ne- 
r paſs out of one intu another but by the afcent. or 
be” bf two or chrer #zirs,. Or bill mak 1 2 
long and low, of the exact proportian of'a band-bvx. 
In molt of theſe rooms there att hangings of the fi- 
neſt work in che wor“, that is to ſay, thoſe which 
Arachne ſpins from fer own bowels. - Were it not 
for this only furnitaty, the whole would be a miſer- 
able ſcene of naked walls, flawyeck ceilings, broken 


windows, 
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windows, and ruſty locks, The roof is ſo decayed, , 
that after a favourable ſhower we may expect a crop 
of muſhrooms between the chinks of our floors. All 
the doors are as little and low as thoſe to the cabbins 
of 1 Theſe rooms have for many > 


had no other inhabitants than certain rats, whoſe ve- 
ry age renders them worthy of this ſeat, for the ve 
ry rats of this venerable houſe are grey: ſince theſe : 
haye not yet quitted it, we hope at leaſt that this an- 
cient manſion may not fall during the ſmall remnant . 
theſe poor animals have to live, Who are now too in- 
firm to remove to another. There is yet a ſmall ſub-- 
— left them in the few remaining books of the 
library. 5 9 85 

| We had never ſeen half what I had deſcribed, but 
for a ſtarched grey- headed ſteward, who is as much an 
antiquity as any in this place, and looks like an old 
family- picture walked out of its frame. He enter - 
tained us as we paſſed from room to room with ſeve- 
ral relations of the family; but his obſervations were 

articularly curious when we came to the cellar: he 
informed us where ſtood the triple rows of buts of 
ſack, and where were ranged the bottles of tent, ſor 
toaſts in a morning; he pointed to the ſtands that 
ſupported the iron-booped hogſheads of ſtrong beer; 
then ſtepping to a corner, he lugged out the tatt 
fragments of an unframed picture: This (ſays he, 
« xith tears) was poor Sir Thomas! once maſter of 
6c. all this drink. He had two ſons, poor young 
<<. maſters l who never arrived to the age of his beer; 
*« they both fell ill in this very room, and never 
ent out on their own legs.“ He could not paſs 
by a heap of broken bottles without taking: up - 
piece, to ſhow us the arms of the family upon it. 
He then led us up the tower by dark winding ſtone 
ſteps, which landed us into ſeveral little rooms one 
above another. One of theſe. was. nailed up, and 
our guide whiſpered to us as a ſecret the occaſion of 
it: it ſeems the courſe of this noble blood was a lit- - 
tle interrupted about two centuries ago, by a freak 
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of the Lady Frances, who was here taken in the fact 
a neighbouring prior, ever ſince which the room 
- has been nailed up, and branded with the name of 
the Alultery- chamber. e \ on of Lady Frances 
is ſuppoſed to walk there, and fome pryinp maids of 
the family report that they have ſeen a lady in a far- 
diggale through the key-hole; but this matter is 
huſhed up, and the ſervatits are forbid to talk of it. 
I ũmuſt needs Have tired you by this long deſtrip- 
tion: but What engaged me in it, was a penerous 
Principle to preſervè the memory of that, which it- 
ſelf muſt ſoon fall into duſt, nay perhaps part of it, 
before this jetter reaches your hands. 
Indeed: we owe, this old houſe the ſame kind of 
8 that wWe do to an old friend, who harbours. 
is in his declining condition, nay even in his lat 
extremities. How At is this retreat for uninterrupted 
Rady, where no one that paſſes by can dream there 
is an inhabitant, and even thoſe who would dine 
with us dare not ſtay under our roof! * that 
{es it will own T could not have choſen more like- 
ly place to converſe with the dead in. I had been 
5 indeed if 1 had left your Grace for any oe Pat 
omer. But when 1 return to the living, I ſhall 
have the ſenſe to endeavour to converſe with the beſt 
of them, and ſhall therefore as ſoon as poſſible tell 
you in perfon how much Tam, &c. 
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The, Duke of B ue x incaAmt M. Porr. 


570 deſire my opinion as to the late diſpute in 

1 France concerning Homer: And I think it 
excuſable (at an age alas! of not much pleaſure) to 
amuſe myſelf a little in taking notice of a controver- 
ſy, than which nothing 1s at preſent more remark- 
able (even in a nation who value themſelves ſo much 
zpon the belles lettres), both on account of the illu- 
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luſtrious ſubject of it, and of the two perſons enga- 


get in the quarrel. 1 7 
The one is extraordinary in all the lyric kind of 
poetry, even in the opinion of his very adverſary. 
The other a lady (and of more value for being fo) 
not only of great learning, but with a genius admi- 
rably turned to that ſort of it which moſt becomes 
her ſex for ſoftneſs, genteelneſs, and promoting of 
virtue; and ſuch as (one would think) is not ſo liable 
as other parts of ſcholarſhip, to rough diſputes, or 
Vet it has ſo happened, that no writers, even 
about divinity itſelf, have been more outrageous or 
uncharitable than theſe two polite authors; by ſuf- 
1 their jadgments to be a littis warped (if I may 
that expreſſion) by the heat of their eager incli- 
nations, to attack or defend ſo great an author under 
debate. I with for the fake of the public, which is 
now ſo well entertained by their quarrel, it may not 
end at laſt in their agreeing to blame a third man 
who is ſo preſumptuous as to genſure both, if they 
ſhould chance to hear of it. 2. 
To begin with matter of fact. M. D' Acier has 
well judged, that the beſt of all poets certainly de- 
ſerved a Wn tranflation, at leaſt into French proſe, 
becaufe to ſee it done in verſe was deſpaired of: 
1 believe indeed, from a defect in that language, in- 
capable of mounting to any degree of excellence 
ſuitable to ſo very great an undertaking. Jad 
She has not only performed this taſk” as well as 
proſe can do it, (which is indeed but as the wrong 
ſide of tapeſtry is able to repreſent the right *), ſhe 
has added to it alſo many learned and ufetul an- 
notations. With all which ſhe moſt obligingly de- 
lighted not only her own ſex, but moſt of ours, 
ignorant of the Greek, and conſequently her ad- 
verſary himſelf, who frankly acknowledges that ig- 
norance. «44 | 
It is no wonder therefore, if, in doing this, ſhe is 
* A thought of Cervantes, | Þ 
" grown 


rown ſo enamoured of that unſpeakably-charmin 
os Ag: to have a kind of horrour at the leaſt 20h 
tion of a man bold enough to blame him. | 
Now as to M. de la Motte, he being already de- 
ſervedly famous for all forts,of lyric poetry, was ſo 
far introduced by her into thoſe beauties of the epic 
kind, (though but in that way of tranſlation), as not 
to reſiſt the pleaſure and hope of reputation, by at- 
tempting that in verſe, which had been applauded. 
ſo much for the difficulty of doing it even in proſe ; 
knowing how this, well executed, muſt extremely, 
tranſcend. the other. | 
_ But, as great poets are a little apt to think they 
have an ancient right of being excuſed for vanity on 
all occaſions, he s not content to outdo M. D'A-. 
cier, but endeavoured to outdo Homer himſelf, and 
all that ever in any age or nation went before him in 
the ſame enterpriſe; by leaving out, altering, or 
adding whatever he thought beſt. _ 6-4 
Againſt this preſumptuous attempt, Homer has. 
been in all times ſo well defended, as not to need my 
ſmall affiftance ;- yet, I muſt needs ſay, his excellen- 
cies are ſuch, that for their ſakes he deſerves a much 
atler touch for his. ſeeming erraurs. Theſe if M. 
Ja Motte had tranſlated as well as the reſt, with 
an apology. for having retained. them only out of 
mere veneration; his judgment, in my opinion, 
would have appeared much greater than by the beſt 
of his alterations, though I admit them to be written 
very finely. I join with M. de la Motte in wonder- 
ing at ſome odd things in Homer, but it is chiefly 
becauſe of his ſublime ones, I was about to ſay his 
divine ones, which almoſt ſurpriſe. me at finding 
them any where in the fallible condition of human 
And now we are wondering, I am in a difficulty 
to gueſs What can be the reaſon of theſe exceptions 
againſt Homer, from one who has himſelf tranſlated 
him, contrary to the general cuſtom of tranſlators. 
Is there not a little of that in it? I mean to be ſin- 
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gular, n getting above the title of a tranſlator,” 
thouph ſuftciently honourable in this caſe, For ſuch 
an ambition, nobody has leſs occation, than one Wn 
is ſo fine a pet in other kinds; and who muſt have 
too much wit to believe, any algeration of another” 
can entitle him to the denomination of an epic poet” 
mmfelf: though no man in this age ſeems more ca- 
pable of being a gobd one, if the French tongue 
would bear it. Vet in his tranſlation he has done tbo 
well, to leave any doubt (with all his faults) that 


* . 


hers can be ever parallelled with it. 
Beſides, he could not be ignorant, that finding” 
faults is the moſt eafy and vulgar part of a eritic; 
whereas nothing ſtiews ſo much il and taſte both, 
as the being thoroughly ſenſible of the ſublimeſt ex- 
cellencies. "I OEMS 8 Ar 
What can we ſay in excuſe of all this? Humanum 
eft errare: Since as good à poet as, I believe, the 
French language is capable of, and as ſharp a critie 
as any nation can produce, bas by too much cen- 
ſaring Homer ſubjected a tranſlation to'cenfare, that 
wane have otherwiſe ftood the teſt of the ſevereſt 
5 * OA ene eee e ee 
Hut fince he would needs chufe that wrong way 
of criticiſm; I wonder he miffed'a ſtone ſo eaſy to he 
thrown againſt Homer, not for his filling the Hiad 
with ſo mach ſlaughter, (for that is to be excuſed, 
ſince a war is not capable of being defcribed without 
it), but with ſo many various particulars of wounds 
and horrour, as ſhew the writer (T am afraid) ſo 
delighted that way himſelf, as not the leaſt to doubt 
his reader being fo alſo. Like Spanioletta,” whoſe 
difmal. pictures are the more YE for bein 
always fo very movingly painted; Even Heat 
laſt parring from his ſon and Andromache hardly 
makes us amends for his body's being dragged thrice 
round the town, M. de la Motte, in his ſtrongeſt 
objection about that diſmal combat, has ſafhiczent 
cauſe to blame his enraged adverſary; who here 


gives an inſtance that it is impoſſible to be violent 
| without 
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without committing ſome miſtake; her paſſion for 
Homer blinding her too much to perceive the very 
groſſeſt of his Eiliogs. By which warning I am be- 
come a little more capable of impartiality, though 
in a diſpute about that very poet for whom I have 
the greateſt veneration. | £ 
| M. D' Acier might have conſidered a little, that 
whatever were the motives of M. de la Motte to ſo 
bold a . could not darken that fame 
which I am ſure ſhe thinks ſhines ſecurely even after 
the vain attempts of Plato himſelf againſt it: cauſed 
only perhaps by a like reaſon with that of Madam 
D'Acier's anger againft M. de la Motte, namely, 
the finding that in proſe his genius (great as 5 was) 
cCauld not be capable of the ſublime heights of poe - 
try, which therefore he baniſhed out of his common- 
„ NT 1266.36 
Nor were theſe objections to Homer any more 
- leſſening of her merit in tranſlating him as well as 
that way is capable of, vi. fully, plainly, and ele- 
ntly, than the moſt admirable verſes can be any. 
8 to as excellent proſe. 
The beſt excuſe for all this violence is, its bei 
in a cauſe which gives a kind of reputation even to 
2 notwithſtanding ever fo ill a management. 
Ot it, 
The worſt. of defending even Homer in ſuch a 
paſſionate manner, is it being more a proof of her 
weakneſs, than of his being liable to none. For 
hat is it can excuſe Homer x: more than Hector, 
or flying at the firſt ſight of Achilles ? whoſe terrible 
aſpect ſure needed not ſuch an inexcuſable fright to 
ſet-it:off; and methinks all that account of Miner- 
va's reſtoring his dart to Achilles, comes a little too 
late, for excuſing Hector's ſo terrible apprehenſion at 
the very firſt, Ng 1 1 
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LETTER MI. 
To the Due of BUCKINGHAM., 


| Sept. 1. 1718. 
Am much honoured by your Grace's eompliance 
1 with my requeſt, in giving me your opinion of 
the French diſpute concerning Homer. And I ſhall 
keep mv word, in fairly telling wherein I diſagree 
from you. It is but in two or three very ſmall 
points, not ſo much of the diſpute, as of the parties 
concerned in it. I cannot think quite ſo highly of 
the lady's learning, though I reſpect it very much. 
It is great complaiſance-in that polite nation, to al- 
low her to be a critic of equal rank with her-huſband. 
To inſtance no further, his remarks on Horace ſhew 
more good ſenſe, penetration, and a better taſte of 
his N and thoſe upon Ariſtotle's art of poetry 
more {kill and ſeience, than any of hers on any au- 
thor whatever *. In truth, they are much more 
ſlight, dwell more in generals, and are, befides, for 
the moſt part leſs her own; of which her remarks 
upon Homer are an example, where Euſtathius is 
tranſcribed ten times for once that he is quoted. 
Nor is there at all more depth of learning in thoſe 
upon Terence, Plautus, or (where they were moſt 
wanted) upon Ariſtophanes, only the Greek ſcho- 
lia upon the latter are ſome of the beſt extant. 
Your Grace will believe me, that I did not ſearch 
to find defects in a lady; my employment upon the 
Iliad forced me to fee them; yet I have had ſo much 
of the French complaiſance as to conceal her thefts ; 
for where-eyer I have found her notes to be wholly 
another's (which is the caſe in ſome hundreds), I 
have barely quoted the true proprietor without ob- 
ſerving upon it. If Madam Dacier has ever ſeen 

obſervations, ſhe will be ſenſible of this conduct; but 


* 


Tnis is a juſt charaRer of that excellent critic's writings: 
what 
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what effect it may Few en lady, I will not an- 
ſwer for. 

In the next place, as to M. de la Motte, I think 
your Grace hardly does him right, in ſuppoſing he 
could have no idea of the beauties of Homer's epic 
poetry, but what he learned from Madam Dacier's 


ptoſe · tranſlation. There had been a very elegant 


Proſe-tranſlation. before, that of Monſieur de la Val. 


terie; ſo elegant, that the ſtyle of it was evidently 
the original. and model of the famaus Telemaque. 


Your Grace very-juſtly animadverts againſt the too 


N great diſpoſition of finding faults in the one, and of 


ling none in the other: but doubtleſs, as to vio- 


1 the lady has inſinitely the better of the gentle- 
man. Nothing can be more polite, diſpaſſionate, or 
ſenſible, than N.. de la Motte's manner of managing 


the diſpute; and ſo much as I ſee your Grace ad- 


mires the beauty of his verſe (in which you have the 


ſuffrage too of the px Af of Cambray), I will 
venture to ſay, his proſe is full as good. I think 


therefore, when you fay, no diſputants even in divi- 


nity could be more outrageous and uncharitable than 
theſe two authors, you are a little too hard upon M. 


de la Motte. Not but that (with your Grace) I 


doubt as little of the zeal of commentators as of the 


zeal of divines, and am as ready to believe of the 


4 ponent and pride- of mankind in general, that (did 
but the ſame intereſts go along with them) they 
would carry the learned world to as violent extremes, 
animoſities, and even perſecutions, about variety of 
opinions in criticiſm, as ever they did about ne A= 
and that, in defect of ſcripture to quarrel upon, we 
ſhould have French, Italian, and Dutch commenta- 
tors ready to burn one another about Homer, Virgil, 
Terence, and Horace. 

Ido not wonder your Grace is ſhocked at the fight 
of Hector upon the firſt appearance of Achilles in the 


twenty · ſecond Iliad. However, (to ſhew myſelf a true 


commentator, if not a true critic), Iwill endeavour to 


J _ 
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And to ſave myſelf. What trouble I can, inſtead of do- 
ing it in this letter, I will draw / up the ſubſtance of 
hat. I have to ſay for it in a ſeparate paper, which 
IWòill ſhew your Grace When next we meet. I'will 
only deſire you to allow me, that Hector was in an 
abſolute certainty of death, and depreſſed over and 
above with the conſcience of being in an ill cauſe. 
If your heart be ſo great, as not to grant the firſt of 
theſe will ſink the ſpirit of a hero, you will at leaſt 
be ſo good, as to allow the ſecond may. But I can 
tell your Grace, no leſs a hero than my Lord Peter- 
borough, when a perſon complimented him for never 
being afraid, made this anſwer: “ Sir, ſhew me a 
« danger that I think an imminent and real one, 
« and I promiſe you I will be as much afraid as any - 
of you.“ | ETA 2 
| Jam your:Grace's, c. 


ES 
LETTER, Ay” 
From Dr Ax BUTHN or. 

London, Sept. 7. 1714. 
AM extremely obliged to you for taking notice of 

a poor old diſtreſſed courtier, commonly the moſt 
deſpiſable thing in the world. This blow has ſo 
rouſed Scriblerus, that he has recovered his ſenſes, and 
thinks and talks like other men. From being frolic- 
ſome and gay, he is turned grave and moroſe. His 
lucubrations lie neglected among old newſpapers, 
caſes, petitions, and abundance of unanſwerable let - 
ters. 1 wiſh to God they had been among the pa- 
ers'of a Noble Lord ſealed up. Then might Scri- 
Horm have paſſed for the pretender, and at would 
have been a moſt excellent and laborious work for 
the Flying Poſt or ſome ſuch author, to have allego- 
riſed all his adventures into a plot, and found out 
myſteries ſomewhat like the Key to the Lock, Mar- 
tin's office is now the ſecond door on the left hand in 
Dover-ſtreet, where he will be glad to ſee Dr Par- 
Vor. III. 9 nelle, 


a 
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nelle, Mr Pope, and his old friends, to whom he can 
Mill afford a half-pint of claret. It is with ſome 
pleaſure that he contemplates the world. ſtill buſy, 
and all mankind at work for him. I have ſeen a let- 
ter from Dean Swift; be keeps up his noble ſpirit, 
and though like a man knocked down, you may be- 
hold him ſtill with a ſtern countenance, and aiming a 
blow at his adverſaries. Iwill add no more, being in 
Haſte, only that I will never forgive you if you cannot 
uſe my aforeſaid houſe in Dover-ſtreet with the ſame 
freedom as you did that in St James's; for as our 
friendſhip was not begun upon the relation of a cour- 
tier, ſo 1 hope it will not end with it. I will always 


be proud to be reckoned amongſt the number of your 


friends and humble ſervants. 
LETTER XV. 
To Dr AA Bur n Nr. 
I EO WRT |» Sept. 10. 
AM. glad your travels delighted you ; improve 


you, I am ſure, they could not: you are not ſo 
much a youth as that, though you run about with a 


ag ſixteen, and (what makes him ſtill more a 


child) a king of Frenchmen. My own time has been 
more melancholy, ſpent in attendance upon death, 
which bas ſeized one of our family : my mother is 
ſomething better, though at her advanced age every 
day is a climacteric. There was joined to this an 
indiſpofition of my own, which I ought to look upon 


as a flight one compared with my mother's, becauſe 


my life is not of half the conſequence to any body 
that hers is to me. All theſe incidents have hinder- 
ed my more ſpeedy reply to your obliging letter, 
The article you inquire of, is of as little concern 
to me as you deſire it ſhould ; namely, the railing pa- 
pers about the Odyſſey. If the book has merit, it 


will extinguiſn all ſuch naſty ſcandal; as the ſun puts 


an end to ſtinks, merely by coming out. : 
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'T wiſh I had nothing to trouble me more ; an ho- 
neſt mind is not in the power of any diſhoneſt one. 
To break its peace, there muſt be ſome guilt or con- 
ſciouſneſs, which is inconſiſtent with its own princi- 
ples. Not but malice and injuſtice have their day, 
like ſome poor ſhort-lived vermin that die in ſhoot- 


ing their own ſtings. Falſehood is folly,” (fays Ho- 


mer), and hars and calumniators at laſt hurt none but 
themſelves, even in this world: in the next it is 
charity to fay, God have mercy on them ! they were 
the devil's vicegerents upon earth, who is the father 
of lies, and, I . has a right to diſpoſe of his chil- 


n. | 

I have had an oceaſion to make theſe reflefions of 
late more juſtly than from any thing that concerns 
my writings, for-it is one that concerns my morals, 
and (which I ought to be as tender of as my own) 
the good character of another very innocent perſon 


who I am ſure ſhares = friendſhip no leſs than 1 


do. No ereature has better natural diſpoſitions, or 
would act more rightly or reaſonably in every duty, 
did ſhe act by herſelf, or from herſelf ; but you know 
-It is the misfortune of that family to be governed hke 
a ſhip, I mean the head guided by the tail, and that 
by every wind that blows in it. Ee 


| 


LETTER XVI. 


M. Po x 10 the Earl of Oxn0n D. 
Mr Loy, Occf. 21. 1721. 

* Lordſhip may be ſurpriſed at the liberty 1 
I take in writing to you; though you will allow 
me always to remember, that you once” permitt 
me that honour, in conjunction with ſome others 


who better deſerved it. I hope you will not wonder 
I am ſtill deſirous to have you think me your grate- 


ful and faithful ſervant ; but I own I have an ambi- 


tion yet farther, to have others think me ſo, which 
is. the occaſion I give your Lordſhip the trouble o 


Qq 2 this. | 
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this. Poor Parnelle, before he died, left me the . 
charge of publiſhing theſe few remains of his; I have * 
a a ſtrong deſire to make them, their author, and their 
_ publiſher, more conſiderable, by addrefling and de- 
dicating them all to you. There is a pleaſure in 
bearing teſtimony to truth, and a; vanity perhaps. 
which at leaſt is as excuſable as any vanity can be. 
I beg you, my Lord, to allow me to gratify it in 
pPrefixing this paper of honeſt verſes to the book. I 
ſend the book 57; which, I dare ſay, you will re- 
ceive more ſatis faction in peruſing, than you can from 
any thing written upon the ſubject of yourſelf. There-, 
fore I am a good deal in doubt, whether you will care 
for ſuch an addition to it. All I ſhall fay for it is, 
that it is the only dedication I ever writ, and ſhall be 
the only one, whether you accept of it or not: for I 
will not bow the knee to a leſs man than my Lord 
Oxford, and I expect to ſee no greater in my time. 
After all, if your Lordſhip will tell my Lord Har- 
ley that I muſt not do this, you may, depend upon a, 
ſuppreſſion of theſe verſes, (the only copy whereof I 
| ſend you), but you never ſhall ſuppreſs that great, 


ſincere, and entire reſpect, with which I am always, 
on 1 Mr Lorp, | | 


| Your, Sc. 
LETTER XVII 
The Earl of OR ron U Mr Port. 


ee Brampton-caſtle, Now. 6. 1721. 

1 Received your packet, which could not but give 

me great pleaſure to ſee you preſerve an old 

friend in your memory; for it muſt needs be very a- 
1 able to be remembered by thoſe we highly value. 
But then how much ſhame did it cauſe me, when I 
| read your very fine verſes incloſed? my mind re- 
proached me how far ſhort I came of what 2 eat 
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friendſhip and delicate pen would partially deſcribe 
me. You aſk my conſent to pabliſh it: to what 
ſtraits doth this reduee me f I look back indeed to 
thoſe evenings I have uſefully and pleaſantly ſpent 
with Mr Pope, Mr Parnelle, Dean Swift, the Doctor, 
Sc. 1 ſhould be glad the world knew you admitted, 
me to your friendſhip ; and ſince your affection is too 
hard for your judgment, I am contented to let the 
world know how well Mr Pope can write upon a bar. 
ren ſubject. I return you an exact copy of the verſes, 
that I may keep the original, as a teſtimony of the 
only errour you have been guilty of. Ehope very 
/ 2 to embrace you in London, and to aſſure 
you of the particular eſteem and friendſhip where- 


with I am 
| Your, Oc. 


OxroRD, 


\ 


The End of the TRHRIRDVVOLVU uE. 


